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THE Sermons included in this volume were 
preached for the most part in Trinity Church, 
New York, and in S. Paul’s Cathedral, London ; 
some have been preached in substance more than 
once. There is nothing new or original about 
them. They deal with what may be included 
among the “commonplace,” but not on that 
account less important, subjects of the Christian 
life. They are published in answer to a strongly 
expressed. wish from many who heard them. 
Some are given from verbatim reports which 
have been revised ; some have been recovered 
as best they could, from such notes and half 
reports as existed. Some which formed part of 
the course preached in New York have been 
necessarily omitted, from want of adequate notes 


or reports. 


vill PREFACE. 


It is useless to attempt to give a record of 
all the preacher’s debts to great teachers of the 
Church in ancient and modern times, but such 
of these as could be are acknowledged in foot- 
notes. : 

There is one slender thread of thought con- 
necting these sermons together, viz. that in the 
Christian life, as in the Christian revelation, 
there are dark shadows as well as the heht of 
the morning, but still that— 

“« Whoso has loved the light, for him the sun 
Will rise anew; 


Whoso has done his best, leaves nought undone 
That man can do!”? 


W. J. KNOX LITTLE. 


Tur COLLEGE, WoRCESTER, 
S. Peter’s Day, June 29, 1889. 


* “Tn Manus Tuas, Domine,” Beatty, Spectator, May 11. 
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SERMON I. 


The Guide of our Journey. 
“Tam the Way, the Truth, and the Life.”—S. Joun xiv. 6. 


DVENT has come again. Every solemn memory, 
every serious association belonging by right to 
such @ season, comes also as its accompaniment. 
Advent has come again, the most calmly solemn 
of all seasons of the Church. And, indeed, these old 
Church seasons, it has been said somewhere, I think, 
have a startling habit of elbowing their way into the 
feverish crowds of our modern civilization, and, like 
unearthly visitants from another world, forcing upon 
our attention, sternly, unflinchingly, the fact that, 
however many things here have changed in the pro- 
gress of advancing years, God and eternity and the 
soul and death remain unchanged. 
It is with a sincere sense of responsibility, and yet 
of thankfulness, that I am called, dear friends, at 
such a season once again—after the lapse of many 


years—to speak to you; given so great an oppor- 
B 
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tunity, and required to deliver a message. On the 
days which follow, I shall have to claim your atten- 
tion to some points in the substance of that message. 
I shall hope to remind you of some of the great 
thoughts of Christianity which press upon us in 
Advent—of some of those great thoughts and their 
consequences which touch most closely on the des- 
tinies of man. I hope, accordingly, that 1 am not 
wrong if I ask you to fix your minds now on the one 
real sanction for such teaching—to remember who the 
Teacher is, and what the reach and meaning of His 
claim. All that we think of, all that we learn, takes 
—so I would insist—its solemnity and force from 
Him Who declared Himself to be “the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” 


L. 


No one can close his eyes to the boldness of such 
a statement. It has the reassuring power of decisive- 
ness; that is certain. It has been wisely said that 
“what we accustom ourselves to trust as problematic 
ends by appearing to us really doubtful.” It is truly 
said of teachers standing on a very different level 
from our Master, that “he only can persuade man- 
kind who believes that God has spoken to him. No 
one can give faith unless he has faith ; the persuaded 
persuade as the indulgent disarm.” Decisiveness, 
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indeed, is needed in any useful teacher, the decisive- 
ness of conviction. Such decisiveness, doubtless, was 
needed here, and doubtless it was full of help to S. 
Thomas, with his naturally critical and hesitating | 
tone of mind; but then, all the decisiveness of the 
most convinced human teachers must be mingled with 
a certain modesty—the modesty of one who, trusting 
in the grounds of truth, does not close his eyes to 
his own fallibility ; the modesty of one who speaks 
indeed with authority, but an authority which he 
recognizes as not his own. 

Now, here is the voice of a decisive judgment, but 
also of an authority claiming to be original. Man- 
kind have had many teachers of one sort or another 
—Philosophers, Prophets, Seers—but all have made 
a profession of expounding the mind or showing the 
Will of One above them. None before, none since 
Jesus Christ has ever dared to speak of the deepest 
and most solemn truths as himself possessing their 
key and meaning of personal right and by reason of 
his own very nature. 

If we fall victims to the Unitarian mistake, such 
sayings ought really to settle the question. Of Him 
Who can speak in such accents, we could only say 
either that He is God, and therefore has a right so 
to speak, or else that such assertions deprive Him of 
any claim on our attention, unless the claim of pity 
or even scorn. 
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Ah! my friends, we Christians know that as man 
needs teaching so decisive, so absolute, so He Who 
thus speaks has a right to give it. Perfect Man— 

and understanding us, our wants, our sorrows, by the 
power of a sympathy deep and entire—He is also 
Perfect God, and gathers into His own Life all light 
and guidance needed by man. Surely we must feel 
the force of all serious teachings which come to us 
with such a sanction. He Who speaks to us really 
knows. He is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

Doubtless our Lord’s words are, in a sense, meta- 
phorical. They are so, however, only in the way in 
which all language is, in the way in which it must 
be, to a being like man—a being of two worlds. 
Figures from a world of sense are applied by all of us 
to a world of spirit, not to indicate that the things 
of that spirit world are vague or indeterminate, but 
to express them, as expression is most possible, as 
facts. 

Before the Lord’s mind is man’s life under the 
image of a journey. This is a view of life which 
is a commonplace of the race. Too sadly has it been 
felt by all who have ever allowed themselves to feel 
at all, that life is like a rough road crossed by 
torrents, bounded by threatening mountains, shadowed 
by darkling woods; that it has its patches of sun- 
light, and its broad tracts of shadow; that now and 
again it is breathed upon by the soft breezes of the 
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summer morning, and gladdened by the voices of 
joyous birds, but that then not less surely there is 
the darkness of the night and the terror of the 
storm! Man’s physical conditions remind him too 
surely of an onward march, sometimes up the sunny 
hill-slope to the commanding crest, and then painfully 
down its steep side, when failing powers and increasing 
weakness conduct him to the gloomy valley at the 
base. As man’s body, so much more his mind; as his 
mind, so his spirit; only that mind and spirit will 
not be content to follow regularly the body’s eager 
march or slackening paces—will sometimes hang back 
from the one or advance boldly beyond the other, 
wilknever be content to accept the apparent close of 
bodily life as the close of their own, will never rest 
satisfied by a mere surrender to the darkness and 
sadness of the grave. 

Literature is full of such a view of life. The great 
Puritan allegory, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ whatever 
its faults in detail of mental analysis or Christian 
doctrine, has its power from this—on the whole—so 
nobly presented. The great poem of the Middle Age, 
the poem with which modern literature makes its 
start, does the same. Here Dante is led, doubtless 
by the memories of his weary, restless life—by the 
toiling efforts up the heights of Falterona, by the 
lonely wanderings along the cliffs above Spezzia, by 
the straying steps in the vast Pineta by “the Adrian 
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Sea ”—led to colour his poem by his experience; but 
the experience is more than merely bodily—it isthe 
experience of a soul travelling on, of other souls 
evidently to his penetrating eyes not standing still, 
but moving along some track of thought, desire, 
resolve, moving towards a blessed or a sorrow-laden 
end. 

Man, for better, for worse, is progressive. We are 
moving on. New phases of thought, new reaches of 
feeling, new districts of conviction, new mountains of 
resolve, new chasms of temptation lie before us; new 
horizons emerge as we climb the peaks that have risen 
beyond. Man isa pilgrim; life isa journey. Whither 
are we moving? Can we guide ourselves securely so 
as not to miss the way ? 

Alas ! the difficulties are too common, too saddening 
an experience lightly to be denied.. Sometimes life 
is so perplexing we can best compare it to a pathless 
labyrinth ; sometimes the clouds are so thick—clouds 
of sorrow, of care, of ignorance—that we can see no 
rising of guiding stars. Some men despair. They 
take for granted that such pleasures as they may 
pick up by the way are really their ultimate, their 
only goal. They console themselves by intellectual 
enterprise or a few virtuous efforts, or they look 
eagerly and feverishly only to material interests and 
selfish or sensual pleasures. And yet the soul and 
conscience within them—in moments of pause, at 
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least—these are calling for something of higher and 
more permanent value; but they cannot realize their 
true end, nor find their way. 

So it was in the old world; so too often it is now. 
Christ came; Christ comes. By the very tone and 
temper of His stainless and simple Life, He reminds us, 
when we are willing to be reminded, that our journey 
must be leading us somewhere; that all such ends 
can at best be merely provisional; that they pass and 
die. And yet we remain. “What end,” He says, “is 
adequate for a nature so richly endowed—for a mind 
that can think so powerfully, a conscience that can 
suffer so acutely, a heart that can feel so tenderly, 
a will that can decide so imperiously? What end 
for a being so. lasting amongst all passing change, 
who lives and acts (so to speak) behind mind and 
conscience, behind will and feeling, who uses all and 
as above them all?” Ah! by the simple perseverance 
and the exalted temper of His Life, not less than by 
His calm and incisive words, He is telling us ever 
that the true end of life’s journey is God—nothing 
short of God. 

My brother, away from Him there can be no satis- 
faction. He is thy first beginning and thy last end. 
Few things are more difficult, few more desirable, than 
to have this fixed in the soul; few more needful than 
to see the path and have strength to follow it, which 
may lead to this end. Is it not, then, is it not like a 
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sound of running water to the thirsty soul, like a 
voice of. tenderness and pity when the heart beats 
low, to hear Him Who can alone of men speak with 
decisiveness and authority, recognizing the fact and 
the fears of our journey, declare to us without reser- 
vation, without a touch of hesitation, “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life” ? 


II. 


Brethren, it is surely the mark of a healthy mind to 
be inspired and fired by some ambition. Many, though 
changing, are the ambitions of youth. Gathering 
years may bring many a disappointment; but even 
then hopes and ambitions die hard. Object after 
object of our desire fades and passes, but healthy 
human nature, with astonishing persistence, tries 
again. ‘There is one ambition we ought always to 
cherish, one which we need not allow to die—the 
ambition to be better. However years may accumu- 
late, and with them however oppressed we may be 
with accumulating cares, more and more we may 
strive, we ought to strive and hope, to have heart and 
life opened in increasing measure to the beauty and 
value of goodness. How is this to be in a world 
which is so powerful in pulling down all high 
thoughts in a nature so fallen and wounded as ours ? 
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The answer comes in the words of our Master, “I 
am the Way.” Let us examine this. 

Well, clearly it is as though Jesus Christ said to 
us, “TI am the Guide to right human conduct.” 

Think, then. In life, in some sense or other, we 
are always busy. The idlest man can scarcely help 
some kind of action. A choice of some sort is per- 
petually being made by us all between different lines 
of action. Certainly there are crises in the soul 
when choice is of more serious consequence, when 
we are specially tried. But all our lives are filled 
with calls to choose between two paths, and our 
- conduct, however slight be the outward expression 
of it; is a movement along one way rather than 
another. 

Now, Christianity impresses us, because of this, 
with the need of being deeply saturated with a study 
of Christ. Christ guides us—such is the assertion of 
our religion—guides us, if we will be guided by Him, 
in the choice of our way. If He practically asserts, 
“T am the Guide in conduct,” this assertion is justi- 
fied by His character, as well as by His teaching. 
It has been truly remarked ! of Christianity, you know, 
that one of its chief glories is, it guides mankind, not 
—as false and imperfect religions do—by a code of 
rules, but by a character. This is one of the reasons 


1 Cf, R. W. Church, “The Gifts of Civilization:” ‘ Christ’s 
Example.” 
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why it appears at times less successful than more 
stiff and narrow systems. A few rigid, sharp rules 
may be more easy to fulfil, but they are inconsistent 
with the dignity of man’s moral nature, and con- 
sequently they cannot lead the man himself to the 
highest things. Rules and laws are needful—and the 
Christian religion is not wanting in such—but rules 
and laws are not everything; a free being, with an 
immortal life before him, needs a character. For 
character acts irrespective of circumstances. It can 
find play in a life of culture as well as in a life of 
constant bodily toil; it suits the poor as well as the 
rich; it makes its demand upon the business man 
as well as upon the recluse; it can tell on men in the 
rush and struggle of New York as well as in the 
calm and old-world slowness of Juda. “A cha- 
racter,” it has been wisely said, “if great enough, 
carries its force far beyond the conditions under 
which it was first disclosed.” 

Well, how can a character be applied to life? 
Think. It is a true saying of some one, I am not 
sure who, that “ moral ideas are a main part of human 
life.” Surely the question, how to live, is, we may 
say, the “moral idea.” It is, in fact, the question 
which most interests every man, and with which, 
consciously or unconsciously, he is most habitually 


1 QR. W. Church, “ The Gifts of Civilization:” ‘ Christ’s Example,” 
p. 86. 
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occupied. “How to live,” said Epictetus, “is the best 
and master thing.” 


“Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thon liv’st, live well; 
How long or short, permit to heaven.” 


When we turn, dear friends, to the Master as a 
Guide in this connection, two things strike us. Apart 
from the direct revelation He gave—of which more 
anon—we cannot fail to see (1) that His whole Life 
and character is impressed with the vast importance 
of religion. One thread, not only of thought, but of 
temper, runs through all, viz. a deep and constant 
sense of the importance, the commanding impor- 
tance, of a sense of our relation to God. Indeed, it 
is impossible to exaggerate how great is the need of 
such a sense. We poor creatures of impression, apt 
to be borne hither and thither by gusts of impulse, 
gusts of passion, gusts of self-interest and sterner 
storms, need some constant power, plain and im- 
pressive, to bring us back again and again to the 
thought of thoughts, that our relation to Him Who 
made us is the thing of first importance ; that, what- 
ever be the accidents of our mortal probation, Re- 
ligion is the great thing in life. To act more and 
more habitually under the eye of an unseen Father ; 
more and more to do whatever we do with a deepen- 
ing sense that our time, our strength, our abilities, 
our opportunities, our very life belong to, are to be 


1 Quoted, I think, by Matthew Arnold, “ Essays in Criticism.” 
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referred to, Another ;—this is a lesson to be learnt by 
us above all lessons. To guide our lives under this 
habitual principle is to be a religious man, and what- 
ever else He taught, this above all is the general 
impression left upon us by the earthly career of our 
Master. Teaching us thus the commanding impor- 
tance of religion, “ He is the Way.” 


Til. 


In looking for guidance to our Master, the more 
we study the record of His Life, the more we are 

impressed by certain pervading traits—if so I may 
- reverently say—of character. 

For ourselves, we are born into the world with 
certain tendencies which come to us in a mysterious 
way, from heredity—from the results of the choices of 
others, that is, who have gone before us, and by which, 
from the laws of God’s moral government, we are 
more or less influenced. There are men who talk as 
if this bound us in the grip of an iron necessity. 
There is plenty of extreme “Calvinism,” of extreme 
“determinism,” in human nature. But if a Christian 
learns anything he learns this—not only that there is 
a Father watching over him and guiding and caring 
for him, if he will be guided and cared for, but also 
that he can conquer faults of natural tendency ; that 
he can advance from what he sees to be evil to 
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what he knows to be good; that grace “can cut off 
the entail of sin ;” that high moral thoughts and prin- 
ciples can be acquired, cherished, incorporated into 
our fallen nature, and this through Christ, Who is 
“the Way.” Man, in fact, is an artist working at 
himself. It were a large task to point out all the 
ways in which Christ guides him, but it is not im- 
possible to dwell on some of the salient features of 
that exalted Character Who is the Model for us all. 
Let us do so. 

1. And first, indeed, we cannot fail to be struck 
by what I may call His calm and balanced seriousness. 

There are plenty of men who seem to be childish 
all their days. Somehow, for long at least, the great- 
ness of the gift of a life—a life to be lived once and 
no more—seems never to have dawned upon them. 
Life by them—strange as it appears when we come to 
think of it—seems to be lived at random. This is 
sad enough. But there are others who, from sheer 
impatience with the conditions of their trial, allow 
themselves a sort of cynical scorn. This is, alas! 
not seldom a grave injury to otherwise noble cha- 
racters. They see the terrible evils around them— 
the miseries of the wretched, the poverty of the 
unfortunate, the apparent triumph of the wicked, the 
selfishness of the well-to-do, the prevailing lowness of 
tone of men around them, the vileness of the bad, 
the inconsistencies of the good. They despair, They 
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set their teeth and fix their face like a flint, and 
try—which of us has not been tempted to do it?—to 
‘make life easier by falling into the temper, “ — I 
don’t care, and I can’t be bothered.” 

What we want then, dear friends, in such dark 
moments, is the steadying thought of a noble example. 
After all, this is cowardice; this is impatience. We 
must remember the power and beauty of an increasing 
balance of mind; we must turn upon ourselves, and 
put our hand resolutely on the bridle of the wilful 
horse, and say in very deed, “ But I will care, and, of 
course, I ought to be bothered.” The moment we 
realize that life is a way; that character has to be 
‘formed; that we may have light, but we must also 
have shadow; that there are realities deeper than 
appearances; that goodness does exist, and will 
triumph ;—courage returns, and the cowardice of eyni- 
cism is gone. Ah! few lessons more fruitful have 
we to learn ourselves; few more blessed can we toil 
to teach others—the young, the noble-hearted, the dis- 
appointed. And where can we find such lessons borne 
in upon us with all the power of their Divine value, 
as they are in the balanced seriousness of Christ ? 

There is, indeed, a kind of religious temper, not 
too uncommon at times among professing Christians, 
which is repulsive in its grimmness. But grimness is 
one thing, seriousness is quite another. To live 
under an unchanging glare of burning sunlight 
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would be wearisome to us, being what we are; but 
more unbearable would it be never to see the sky, 
or watch the rise and setting of the stars, but reside 
for ever under one unchanging canopy of thunderous 
gloom. Life has,and ought to have, its toning clouds. 
Life is a time of light and shadow. Things and 
choices have their varying importance, but all things 
in life have an importance, each appropriate to itself, 
and the happiest, as well as the wisest man, is he 
who, in the sunshine or in the shadow, moves along 
the path of his mortal pilgrimage with, deep in his 
soul, some of the balanced seriousness of Christ. 

And, brethren, how wonderfully that is to be seen 
in our Master! Dealing with high things, dealing 
with low; amid listening crowds, or with a lonely 
soul; to the little children, to the half-incredulous 
disciples, to the captious and prejudiced opponents, 
to the lowly woman at the well, to the simple fisher- 
men by the lake-side ;—never was there wanting that 
calm and serious temper, which in Him is a moral 
revelation, which to us comes, by His grace, by the 
habit of more and more calmly and sincerely realizing 
the mystery and responsibility of life and duty. 

Ah! in your busy lives, amidst the distracting 
voices of a civilization so young, so vigorous, so 
hurrying as yours, at a time and in a country when 
the intensity of material progress may well blind 
many eyes to all but the present moment, to all 
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beyond this after all small and passing, but most 
interesting and absorbing world ;—ah! in a nature 
like yours, so rich in social instincts, and so given to 
living in public, remember, I beseech you, remember 
that life is a journey of light and shadow—remember 
and cultivate the calm, the strengthening, the enno- 
bling seriousness of Christ. 
2. Asa second example, we may, I think, touch upon 
our Master’s severe simplicity. There is surely, after 
all, nothing so beautiful as simplicity of character. 
Where this is joined with strength, it has an inherent 
beauty almost irresistible. Even those who have 
departed from it to the greatest distance can scarcely 
fail to recognize it and admire. 
“We needs must love the highest when we see it.” 

For, indeed, at the root of any true simplicity is 
something of a hatred of evil, and a love of goodness. 
The Psalmist implies that the mark of a good man 
is hating what is evil. We know too well that our 
motives, in the moil and toil of life, become so 
complex, that the atmosphere of the world so deadens 
our spiritual instincts, that our own permitted faults 
and sins so paralyze the nerve of the soul, that to 
hate evil with a real hatred is for us almost an ideal 
condition. 

With Him it was not so. No treachery of the will 
was there, no corruption of the heart. No by-ends, 
no base self-seekings, turned aside the simple direct: 
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ness of His purpose from what was right, and noble, 
and beautiful, and true. His strength was never 
hardness, His justice never harshness, His tenderness 
never softness, His love never alloyed by a touch of 
self. Simply He walked in the right of His Divine 
Manhood along the path of love and truth and duty. 
The limpid clearness: of that sweet character is 
before us still as a mirror by which we may see 
and mourn over our soils and stains. He was never 
wanting in tact and temper; He was never weakly 
indulgent of what was wrong. He showed the men 
around Him, He shows us still, the beauty and 
nobleness of a sweet simplicity which is indeed a 
crown of genuine manliness. 

Surely here too we learn a lesson. Among ourselves 
tortuousness and “smartness” are not always looked 
upon as other than virtues. “Wise as serpents, 
harmless as doves,’ was a phrase used to teach 
disciples by One in Whom as wisdom was never 
cunning, so simplicity was never silliness. Blessed 
are we if God gives us a disgust for evil, which by 
His grace may deepen into a hatred of all that is bad. 
Blessed, if we try more and more to cultivate that 
simplicity of character which comes of setting good- 
ness and God as the object supremely before us, so 
may we find, in this land of light and shadow, that 
amidst all our difficulties Christ is “the Way.” 

3. I take one further characteristic as a guiding line 
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in our path of conduct: I mean our Master's deep 
and penetrating sincerity. It was not merely that 
He said what He meant, and meant what He said, 
but that He did so because His whole human character 
was saturated with truth. Truth of purpose, truth 
of thought, truth of word,—these are everywhere 
conspicuous in the recorded life of the Son of man. 
From this we learn that it is not merely enough to 
“speak the truth,” according to the usual phrase, but 
that part of our training by grace is to love the 
truth. We must learn to live, if life is to be well 
lived, in a pure moral atmosphere in our own souls. 
_ There are indeed those who do so, and their sin- 
cerity degenerates into rudeness or roughness. This 
need not be. It was never so with Christ. He 
teaches us to love what is solid and real; to avoid 
and pray against all duplicity, double dealing, deceit ; 
to shrink from mere pretence, and to admire and 
aim at what is true. Surely we need such teach- 
ing in a life of so many twists and turns, where 
truth of heart and character is endangered every 
hour. Surely, too, in an age when—thank God— 
there is increasing energy in works of social philan- 
thropy, in matters relating to religion we need to be 
near such a Teacher to warn us against good things 
done in a wrong spirit, against the mere following of 
a fashion, above all against the creeping infection 
of unreality, leading at last to a terrible hollowness 
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which is fatal to real religion or strength of cha- 
racter. Indeed, in matters of moral conduct, well may 
our Master warn us, “I, I only am the Way.” 

Dear friends, we may indeed, and justly, each of 
us view life as a mission Not one of us but is 
called and sent to do some work for God. The voice 
of conscience, our carefully formed convictions, the 
teachings of the Church, and the special circumstances 
of our individual lives, guide us as to what that 
mission is. When serious, and when we seriously 
conclude that question, of course we must seek for 
help, and act and work accordingly. But, indeed, it 
is of primary importance to remember that life is a 
training, a probation. We are here to know God; 
to learn to love goodness ; to grow in holiness, to be 
ready for the work to which we may be set hereafter, 
by being “conformed”—as we are predestined—“ to 
the image of His dear Son.” Ah! how better can 
we live with “a purpose” truly “in proportion to 
our end,” than by recognizing Him Who has left us 
His example as indeed “ the Way ” ? 

Indeed we are creatures of two worlds. We are 
passing along the path of our earthly pilgrimage 
towards a better land. Another fifty, another hundred 
years, what shall you and I be doing? Who can 
answer ? who can tell? This we know, that God 


1 Mozley, University Sermons, “The Reversal of Human Judg- 
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is the End and Object of our being; that no man 
cometh unto the Father but by Christ; that, whether 
as our Saviour or as our Example, to Him we must 
come, Him we must study. Are you trying to do it, 
dear friends? Remember, oh! remember His teaching: 
“Tam the Way.” 


1V." 


“T am the Truth.” Our Master, you see, goes 
further. If we are to think on the mysterious reve- 
lations He has made as to the meaning and outcome 
of this shadow-land of life, we rest upon the fullest 
sanction. His claim to reveal is absolute. 

Brethren, behind the mountains, if their peaks are 
to show in glory, lies the clear and distant sky. 
Behind conduct lies thought. Now, the basis of all 
worthy thought, that which alone can satisfy the 
human mind, is truth. We Christians cannot fail to 
remember that all truth, of whatever kind, has 
come from Him Whom we know to be “the Eternal 
Word,” “the Light that lghteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” Christ, therefore, as: a 
human ‘Teacher, as He condescends to appear on the 
stage of human history, is so in a manner all His 
own. Unlike the poets, philosophers, prophets of 
the past, His teaching and His Person are indis- 
solubly united. Christ 7s Christianity. The Chris- 
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tian Creed, the Church’s Sacraments, her moral 
teachings, her revelations of another world, are but 
the clear expansion, by the power of the illuminating 
Spirit, of Christ. 

We are wise if we remember how evident this is 
in history. 

He showed Himself “the Truth” by indefinitely 
expanding and purifying the horizon of human 
thought on the greatest things. 

1. Before He came, men, whether as slaves or 
citizens, had come to be treated either merely as 
useful or useless chattels, or as parts of a whole— 
a state. Christ at once recalled man to the value 
of himself, the value of a soul. He brought again 
before men’s minds the awful reality and worth of 
the individual soul. He dwelt upon its dignity, its 
destiny, the awful consequences to it of sin if sin 
conquered it, its rights, its duties, its responsibilities. 
He reminded it of its likeness to the Triune God, of 
its terrible fall, of the real value of its probation, of 
the possibility of its union with God through Him, 
its Saviour. Truth, the truth about Himself, gradually 
dawned upon man when Christ came. Thus, too, He 
gradually reconstructed society. Slowly, indeed, it 
has been done, as man has forsaken Christ, but 
surely. Slavery has been slowly passing away; the 
family life has been, one may say, created; the State 
itself has gradually realized its true place and re- 
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sponsibility under the light of “the Truth.” Cer- 
tainly we, who have been brought face to face with it, 
have had enough to make us tremble at the infection 
of evil which has marred His work. Moreover, we lose 
hold of our own duty and responsibility in view of 
another world whenever we countenance or condone 
laxity in social life—the wickedness of permitted 
divorce, the neglect of the duties of parents and 
children, the selfish sensuality which sacrifices others 
—body and soul—to human lust, to the cravings of 
an undisciplined, fallen nature. We are worse than 
pagans; our second paganism is a distinct, a flagrant 
rebellion against Him our Master, Who is “the 
Truth.” 

How much has He not done for us, even indirectly ! 
Who can deny that the higher teachings of mediaeval 
and modern art, the glorious and elevating power of 
music, the splendid lessons of really fine and serious 
literature, the deeper sense of social duty between 
man and man,—who, in his senses, can deny that 
these are the fruits of Christianity—gifts, glorious 
gifts of Him Who is “ the Truth ” ? 

2. But He has done more. Man indeed needs to 
be taught about himself, about his relations with his 
fellow-men, but man needs above all to know God. 
Christ 7s the Unveiling of God. God in the majesty 
of His power and glory is, indeed, in evidence before 
us in creation. The starry sky, the blazing dawn, 
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the saddening sunset, the voices of the solemn winds, 
the sad majestic music of the sobbing sea, the shining 
flowers in springtime, the opening leaves, the plaintive 
notes of the morning birds, the many fair and touch- 
ing lights and shadows of this strange fair world,— 
all these say, “God!” The whisperings of conscience, 
the remorse of memory, the springing of aspirations, 
the rising of better thoughts and purer resolves,— 
these, these are voices from Him Who is All-Holy, 
very terrible, very pitiful, very just. But these are 
shadowy sights, and voices of half-muffled music. 
We can see God nearer. In the Gospels we have a 
record of Him as alone we can really know Him. 
Do you desire to know whether God really loves you, 
really cares for you, really watches over you, really 
guides you, really asks for your attention, for your 
obedience, for your love; whether He really punishes 
sin; whether He can really pardon you if you are 
penitent ? Do you want to know Him Whom to 
know is eternal life? Your answer is found, plain, 
intelligible, accurate, in the Gospel story, in the Life 
and character of Christ. “He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.” Christ is God. Christ is the 
Eternal Word. And you, who are not the unhappy 
victims of the terrible Unitarian mistake, know 
that if your hearts are open to the life spread 
before you, if you are humble and prayerful and 
attentive to the revelation which His Church presents 
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to you, you, without mistake or question, have the 
opportunity of knowing God. Ah! my brethren, in 
this age, no less than in every other, what men need 
for their salvation is, not social philanthropy or 
material advance merely, but above all to know what 
they are and what God is, and by grace to act accord- 
ingly. Of this He reminds us—let us remember it 
when He says, “I am the Truth.” 


Ve 


And then there is the most mysterious claim of all. 
Certainly “man never spake like this Man.” Cer- 
~ tainly He advances a claim the like of which was 
never made before, for He says, with an accent of 
equal certainty, “I am the Life.” A great claim, 
when we think “ What is life?” We cannot answer 
such a question—its evidences are around us on 
every side; but of itself we know little. This we 
know. Itis the inscrutable possession and the mar- 
vellous gift of Almighty God. This also we know 
of Jesus Christ our Master, “By Him He made the 
worlds.” To Him is due, in some mysterious manner, 
through that Holy Spirit Who is “the Giver of 
life,” that strange natural possession, or rather loan, 
which each one has who has life. Brethren, there 
is spiritual life, eternal life, and again we know 
“ Eternal life is in His Son.” 
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To have life in the soul, is for that soul to be in 
contact with Christ. In the society of which each 
baptized soul forms a unit there is life, because the 
Church is Christ in action. In answer to prayer, 
life by the Spirit is reinvigorated in the soul; and 
also fed upon the Sacraments, we are fed on Christ. 
Life is what we need—“more life and fuller.” In 
a word, if we live, if we are to live in the highest 
sense, the life of “love and joy and peace,” the life of 
truth and happiness and holiness, the life of eternity, 
the life of God, we must be, we must abide, in Christ. 


VI. 


= 


And so I end. I propose, with you, to consider 
some of the great thoughts with which He supplies 
us in view of the solemn fact of this our life, in 
view of His coming. In such thoughts He brings 
a brighter light; certainly also He deepens some of 
the more serious shadows. But to follow Him is to 
follow a Guide Who cannot mislead us; to be near 
Him, even in thought, is to be near to One Who, in 
a land of light and shadow, is full of feeling for us, 
and able to save. 

Let us remember, then, dear friends, here and now, 
that if any teaching of Christ is to help us, we must 
take pains to draw near to Himself, (1) in prayer, 
that the door of the soul may be opened to His en- 
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trance ; (2) in a childlike spirit, which welcomes any 
teaching it recognizes as His—not with the mere 
criticism of the understanding, but with patient 
desire ; (3) in attentive thought, that more and more 
that solemn and attractive vision may mirror itself 
upon the mind. rt 

Treat Him as you may, still He stands facing your 
progressive civilization and asking to be heard. You 
are familiar in European travel with the pale image 
of the Crucified. In the paths of the Tyrol, under 
the woods of the Lichtenstein, by the blue Mediter- 
ranean waves, on the sun-swept heights of Spezzia ; 
on mountain, in forest, by sea-beach, and lonely 
country road; often even in the quiet English village 
home, as well as in the stately brilliance of S. Peter’s, 
and in the stately gloom of my own beloved Wor- 
cester, still—amidst all changes, all contempt or indif- 
ference of man—still rises the crucifix, and still by 
the Crucified weep and meditate S. Mary and S. John. 
So let Him stand in your souls. In days of phrases 
realize facts; open your hearts, not merely your 
understandings, to take into your lives that fair 
image of incarnate goodness and incarnate sorrow. 
Pay no mere sentimental or fashionable or insincere 
homage to the religion of Christ, but open the whole 
soul to the Guide of life, and confess Him and follow 
Him, for He alone is Human and Divine. 

Yes, brethren, for to find Him needs only persistence 
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and reality. We live in a world of unreal appearances, 
of noisy and pretentious claims, of pantomimic dis- 
play. In happy moments, it seems a dazzling spectacle; 
in bitter hours, a dance of death. Rise above it, ye 
Christians. There is a light not flickering nor un- 
healthy; no mere gas twinkle, no flare of the foot- 
lights, no electric glare ;—no, rather the placid, perfect 
breaking of the summer dawn. Be it ours not to 
trifle on a stage, but, weary, yet victorious, to climb 
the mountains, and gaze at last, sunflushed and-thank- 
ful, on the breaking of the day. “Reality and per- 
sistence !” ‘Some men are genuine by flashes; in their 
higher moments—and only then—they are held by 
the beauty of goodness: then at heart they admire 
the Christ. Some have learnt the mystery of sorrow, 
the hollowness of all but real goodness, their own 
weakness, their need of help towards their ideal: 
they do not admire only; they worship, they cling. 
Ah! if we doso, with all our failures, we shall have 
His Divine benediction. 

In the great hall of the museum at Copenhagen, 
there stands in the midst, with outstretched hands, 
the stately figure of the Christ. From the benignant 
face the waiting Apostles drink sweetness and light, 
from the outstretched hands abundant blessing. So 
in the Presence Chamber of that near Eternity, into 
which the Christian enters in thought and prayer, 
the human soul, in faith and patience, comes under 
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the invigorating influence of a life which bestows the 
richness of blessing, “and He addeth no sorrow 
with it.” . 

For, believe me, brethren,—I repeat what has been 
often said by other voices—there are teachers—the 
ereatest—from whom we can afford to part. | Though 
Goethe’s history be but known imperfectly, the Faust, 
with what there is of teaching in it, will live. Though 
Dante’s sad life-path be never followed, we can still 
tremble. at the Inferno, or drink hope from the 
Purgatorio, and from the Paradiso consolation. 
Though dim to our minds the life-struggle of Shake- 
speare, we shall still weep and wonder at Portia, at 
‘Hamlet, at Lear. The message—such as it is—-comes, 
though the messenger be withdrawn into shadow. Not 
so with Christ. He ds-Christianity,—Hiswords-are 
*S absolute truth.| His Church is—I say again—Himself 
in action. Even those who rebel against His exalted 
claim cannot fail to feel the part He plays in forming 
all that is best in the world in which they live; and 
to those who sincerely seek Him, He is to be found 
in “The trivial round, the common task;” to those 


who, seeking Him, learn, by His grace, to lean upon 


and love Him, He becomes “ Guide and Comforter and 
Friend,” the support in life’s struggle, the resource in 
life’s darkest disaster, and, when life is over, by His 
tenderness and pity, their exceeding great reward. 


Ps 


SERMON I1. 
Amimortality, 


°° Jesus Christ. . .- hath brought lifeand immortality to light through 
the Gospel.” —2 TIM. i. Io. 

HRIST, we have seen, is “the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life.” His claim upon us is a sovereign claim, 
and His teachings come with a force and demand a 
homage such as belong to the teachings of no other 
guide. By His impressive character, so serious, so 
simple, so sincere, He has shown men—in a, life so 
full of difficulties as our human pilgrimage—He has 
shown men how to live. By His authoritative revela- 
tions in Person and Word, He has taught us all we 
need so sorely to know about God, and about our- 
selves; so He has justified His title of “the Truth ;” 
and by the impetus He has given to all thatis good in 
every department of the human spirit He has shown 
what is in Him, what is in Christianity to give to 
mankind—so has He enriched thought and conduct. 
But He has gone deeper still; if thought lies behind 
conduct, behind thought itself is the spring of being 
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—the self, the soul. To this He has offered and 
offers the force it needs—He offers Himself as “ the 
Life.” 

So broadly we have looked at our Blessed Master as 
the Guide of life. Let us go into detail. What, we 
may well ask, are some of the teachings by which 
He has revealed or illustrated to us the mystery of 
our being? What among them may well come first, 
as a powerful and solemnizing study among the great 
thoughts of Advent? Let me answer here and now— 
Immortality. 


if 


Brethren, it is the assertion of the great Apostle 
that this has been placed in evidence by Christ. 
There is no half-speech here. S. Paul does not 
hesitate. Luminously before his mind is the idea of 
life in its fullest, noblest meaning; there is no dream 
of a possible continuance of it, much less of some 
subjective influence from it, taking its place—as 
some modern dreamer would have us believe—and 
doing duty for it in the minds of survivors when 
it is gone. Life in its fullest extension; life in its 
largest, deepest meaning; life, the great mystery 
without check or stay, once given to man, never 
withdrawn ;—life and immortality are placed in 
evidence by Christ. 
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To S. Paul’s mind this must have had a special 
value. Never was there a nature more entirely in 
earnest about the greatest things. Religion had 
always been a reality to S. Paul. And to him it 
had been no mere subjective faith, no religion of 
sentiment, but rather of close study, of earnest 
conviction, of singularly practical result. Earnest 
student as he was of the Jewish scriptures and Jewish 
traditions in the school of Hillel, he must have felt 
the force and measure of the doctrine of immortality 
as held among the Jews. Its force was to be found 
in the stern teaching of the moral law to which 
Judaism habituated its disciples.' The Hebrew people 
had ever been reminded of God in His awful majesty : 
of man, his fallen state, but real value—a creature who 
had God’s law to guide him; his relation to God as 
the thing of importance, deepening, nay creating, the 
idea of duty; the fact that, breaking that law, he was 
guilty, and that God cared for him supremely. Hence 
the Jew indirectly caught a glimpse of the fact of 
His immortality, by learning that he was a being 
such that immortal life could alone satisfy the condi- 
tions of his nature. But the Jewish revelation was 
partial. It looked on to something to come; it looked 
on to the Messiah. The Jew was trained to “sus- 
pense.” Some of the ancient Scriptures speak of death 
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almost as if it were the end: “The dead cannot praise 
Thee, O Lord;” “Shall Thy wonders be shown in the 
dark, and Thy righteousness in the land where all 
things are forgotten?” But then, this was really 
treating of death as death, its actual phenomenon, 
without going further, There were gleams of light 
again and again; above all, there was reiterated teach- 
ing of the existence and character of God, which in 
itself, and as caring for His rational creatures, would 
vmply immortality. Men desire certainty of some 
sort or another. Haste and impatience lead to un- 
belief, as they also lead to superstitious credulity. 
Patience is a guide to, a mark of, a guardian for, 
faith. The pious Jew learned to trust that his God 
would not fail him; he learnt a certain patience and 
suspense of judgment about that immortality which, 
on the whole, he could only implicitly believe. It 
was from such a shadow-land that men were delivered 
by the life and teaching of Christ. How such a soul 
as S. Paul’s must have hailed it! with what triumph 
of thankfulness he would write, “Life and immortality 
are placed in evidence by Christ in the Gospel”! 


Ue 


And as for §. Paul and the early Christians so 
for ourselves, dear friends, such a revelation is of 
priceless value. We do not engage in a useless 
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exercise when we allow our minds to rest upon 
the meaning of the text. Nothing of the kind. 
To discuss this, I submit, is strictly practical, not 
only because of that law of our nature by which 
all great thoughts are of deep spiritual value, but 
because the question has been raised in scorn or in 
despondency in our own times. It is not thought 
unfitting, in an age in which unbelief arrogates to 
itself so high pretensions of reason and common 
sense,—it is not thought unfitting to pass in review 
and to discuss calmly and in cold blood what is held 
to be the probability of our annihilation when we 
enter the gates of the grave. Indeed, in a time like 
ours, when material prosperity seems to be too often 
the one thing aimed at; when discovery after dis- 
covery startles us with man’s genius and inventive- 
ness as a citizen of this actual planet; when voices 
are so loud, and haste is so habitual, and movement 
is so rapid, that men find it hard to stop and think ;— 
nothing can be more needed than that we should 
from time to time cast an eager, earnest, inquiring 
glance beyond the grave. For still it remains true 
that we all must die. Still, therefore, no question 
which presents itself to us’ can be half so interesting 
as the question of whether indeed we ourselves have 
or have not a part to play in other worlds when we 
have passed from this land, so light, so dark, in 
sunshine and in shadow. 
D 
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TIT. 


Now, here there is no doubt the Christian teacher 
is met by science. The materialistic philosophy, 
borrowing its weapons from scientific discovery, or 
what is assumed to be discovery, stops the way. 
Materialism confronts Religion. How does it deal 
with it? I cannot do better than borrow the general 
statement of a profound thinker on the question? 
Death, Materialism warns us—such is the general 
drift of his statement—stands over against birth. 
The constitution of the body is subject to the laws 
of the nature of matter. As birth is the beginning, 
so death is the end. In each life portions of a world 
of matter are gathered to a focus, do certain limited 
work in the body, and then fall back into the general 
storehouse of nature, obedient to the chemistry of the 
grave. Each life, therefore, is at best an episode, a 
ripple, merely a passing ripple on a vast, pitiless, 
cheerless, universal ocean. There are organs in the 
body, and they fulfil their work. Thought and affec- 
tions and character, our depth of joy, our heart- 
breaking sorrows, are the mere results of physical 
organs performing their appropriate functions. Man 
is an animal and only an animal; the head-quarters 
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of certain forces in the body are placed in the diges- 
tive organs, the head-quarters of others in the brain, 
but he is a mere mechanical, chemical, electrical 
machine. 

Ah! well, if this be so, well may we sigh and say, 
paraphrasing the Apostle’s words, “We are of all 
animals most miserable”! For we at least are endowed 
- with all sorts of properties, and victims of all kinds 
of affections and aspirations, which on this showing 
have not the faintest chance of ever being satisfied. 
Man, in all his bitter moments, feels as if there were 
“an eternity within him, and he were created for 
eternity ;” as if it were his calling to “carry this 
eternity into and impress it upon this perishable 
world.” If indeed Materialism be true, what is best 
and highest in us leaves us miserable victims of a 
deluding dream. 

But Religion cannot be put down by high-handed 
Materialism. She asks with persistence, “ How about 
consciousness ?” The facts of consciousness are, we 
know, facts as solid as the existence of this church 
and the presence of this congregation. But these 
facts cannot be dealt with; they have practically to 
be ignored by your materialistic philosopher. A 
writer who stands high in reputation for his scientific 
attainments on both sides of the Atlantic, assures us 
that “the passage from the physics of the brain to 
the corresponding facts of consciousness is unthink- 
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able.”? And it has been finely argued by the same 
great religious thinker—would that, being such, he 
were wholly one of ourselves !—that if only co-exist- 
ence can be noticed by science in this case, and no 
connection is necessary, then at least disconnection 
between a conscious being and the physical home 
in the brain must be possible, without the necessary 
destruction of that conscious being. The physicist tells 
us—I continue to borrow in substance from the same 
source—that aerial undulations are the cause of 
thought-sound in the brain. But some whispered 
announcements leave a man calm and unruffled, while 
others, with no more or no less “aerial undulation” 
in them, will suddenly throw him into an agony of 
distress. The aerial undulation which conveys to us 
the remark, “'The day is fine,” may be of about the 
same physical potency as that which announces, “The 
boy is dead ;” but the results are as far apart as whole 
worlds of human agony can make them. “How about 
consciousness?” indeed. Ah! right reason surely 
reminds us that we are in presence of a living, per- 
sonal being, strangely connected with, strangely inde- 
pendent of, its human tabernacle. There is no proof, 
the presumption is quite the other way, that the close 
of this present career of the body is in any sense the 
end of the soul. 

But if we boldly say it exists, the “soul,” others 
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come and ask us, “ What is it that exists?” Is not 
the notion of a “soul” surviving death merely a 
creation of a fond imagination at work upon the 
memories which our affections cling to of dear dead 
friends? But the true answer to this is, such images, 
far from creating the “soul,” are created by it. They 
spring from what we feel is lasting in ourselves. 
We know changes about us and in us, but under all ” 
we also know that we feel, but we are not feeling; 
that we think, but we are not thought; that we will, 
but we are more than volition; that we are—that 
there is a central, constant self remaining still. While 
many changes pass across, around it, we feel the 
continuity of self, and that that self is affected by 
other selves outside us ; we think of the dead or distant 
friend as a real being, because we feel our own 
reality. And it has been finely said—I borrow still 
from the same source—that as, according to Newton’s 
first law, particles set in motion in space continue to 
move in a straight line, unless arrested by some 
external force, so it may be argued the personal self 
in any of us once placed in possession by Him Who 
is above us all, what is to prevent it holding “a 
freehold in perpetuity ” ? 

But after all, practically, dear friends, and not at 
all in obedience to any supposed scientific necessity, 
men seem to lose their hold on immortality. Science 
is great, and scientific discovery is one of those 
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blessings coming to our age from Him from Whom 
all good gifts come; but science, when it-ventures 
into the field of philosophy or the realms of religion, 
is like many other uninstructed intruders, alas! it 
may do some mischief by hasty and unbalanced 
statements, but on the whole we need not fear it. 
No! rather the danger is from materialistic habits, 
‘a borné life; from revelling only in the joys of 
sensation; from making the pleasure of the senses 
everything ; from increasing submission to temptations 
of the flesh, increasing surrender to the pressing 
demands of “the world;”—from these, men lose in 
these days, as they lost in other ages, the deepening 
sense and elevating lessons of immortality. 


IV, 


And yet Christ, the “Light of the World,” speaks 
to them, as He has ever spoken to man of his greatness 
and his destiny—it may be in shadow, not in the full 
blaze of revelation; still, there it is. Consider the wide 
reach of intellectual powers—and this is surely a gift» 
an image of the Eternal Word. How carefully you 
have cultivated your boy’s mental gifts! How, 
through all these years from childhood to boyhood, 
from boyhood to manhood, you have watched with 
pride and gladness the development of his powers! 
Then one heart-breaking moment, in the rush of the 
railway accident, in the catastrophe of the sinking 
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ship, by a ball from the enemies’ guns, by a sudden 
chill and fatal illness cruel and quick, and all is over! 
Apart from all the beautiful moral excellences which 
made him so dear to you, is it possible for you to 
imagine that that bright and penetrating intellect, so 
carefully trained as well as so richly endowed, was 
all for nothing? Of* course, on all principles of 
reasonable probability, it is impossible. Dante did 
much; Isaac Newton did much; but who does not 
feel that those lordly intellects had in them so much 
more to do than could be done this side the grave ? 
Beethoven, in his deafness, never heard his own Ninth 
Symphony, and even it and much more that he did, 
again, how small a part we feel it was compared to 
what was in him to do! The mind of man, in its 
marvellous gifts, in its power of growth from culture, 
in its brilliance and beauty, then in its sudden silence 
to us here, proclaims—and preclaims from Him. Who 
made and Who enlightens it—man’s immortality. 

Every Christian thinker, nay, most reasonable men, 
have felt the force of the same truth witnessed by our 
own moral nature and our higher actions. This is a 
commonplace of theology, but none the less true. 
Think of two out of the many possessions with which 
we are endowed whose proclamations of immortality 
are persistent and strong. 

1. Think of the sense of justice. Who can deny 
that that is unsatisfied here? Think of the vast 
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extent of unrelieved sorrow. Think of the tracts of 
unmerited suffering. Think of the amount of un- 
deserved wrong. Think of that ever-recurring, never- 
solved problem, the apparent depression of the good, 
the apparent triumph of the evil. There is not room 
for justice in this world. We know it to our comfort, 
we know it for our warning, we know it to our 
sorrow. Justice unsatisfied is stronger than any 
makeshift arguments of the scientists; it cries for, 
it proclaims, immortality ! 

2. Think of the power of human love. Love in its 
veal sense — great respect, great admiration, great 
self-sacrifice —can it content itself with a life this 
side the grave ? 

‘Of love which never found his earthly close, 

What sequel? streaming eyes and breaking hearts ? 

Or all the same as if he had not been ?” 
The Christian answers, “An immortal life.” There 
must be a land where misunderstandings vanish. 
There must be a land where truth prevails. There 
must be a land where souls can read each other’s truth 
and value unshaded, undisturbed by the prejudices and 
the mists of life. 

And love never offers itself as, and never 7s only for 
time. It cannot place a limit; it understands no 
frontier. If it be love, it is of God, it demands 
eternity, it lives and thrives in the strength of the 
underlying thought of an immortality. 
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V: 

But after all, dear friends, such revelations as these 
were indeed in shadow. S. Paul has something much 
more distinct and clear before his mind when he says, 
“Christ placed life and immortality in evidence by 
the Gospel.” 

“The Gospel!” We all know what that phrase 
means. It means the clear statement as to God and 
man—as to the relation of man to God; as to the 
character of God, not only of a far-reaching Intelli- 
gence and an almighty Will, but also of a merciful, 
tender, pitiful Father, Who, however dark the appear- 
ances of life may be, cares for, loves His children; 
as to man in his greatness, his failures, his dignity, 
his destiny, the possibility, the power of his restora- 
tion. By this “good news,” this absolute unveiling 
of truth, by whatever means, one thing among others 
our Master did—He brought immortality to light ; 
He placed it in evidence. Men busy themselves in 
material things ; they fill their minds with this world ; 
they blind their spiritual eyes by sin indulged, lived 
in, not turned from, or repented of ;—so they have 
lost before now, so now they sometimes lose, the sense 
of immortality. But to the Christian the fact is J 
certain. There is a life beyond the grave. This life - 
is the mere precursor of, and preparation for, a state 
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of being which knows no end. We are immortals, 
and of that fact Christ is the Teacher. How? 

1. Well, first, by the whole order of His earthly 
Life. His way of treating life and all that belongs 
to life would be unintelligible on any other supposi- 
tion. Every act He did, and His whole bearing towards 
passing events, recognized indeed the serious duties 
and great responsibilities and pressing claims of daily 
duty, but above all the paramount importance of 
another world, Many things that “the natural man” 
allows to absorb him, such as business, politics, amuse- 
ments, He treated as of comparative insignificance ; 
while the formation of character, the reproving what 
is wrong, the doing what is right, the supernatural act 
of prayer, reverence, recollection of God, fulfilment of 
duties as services to Him—He treated as of the utmost 
importance. He did not despise or neglect men’s 
ordinary duties, but He treated them as of importance 
not so much for their own sake as for their effect 
upon men’s own characters, and the characters of 
others. Whatever act was to be done, it was to be 
done with supreme reference to God. Not only prac- 
tical activity, but interior self-restraint, submission, 
devotion, were treated by Him as of the most serious 
and lasting value. 

Suffering and misfortune, anxiety, poverty, distress 
were not treated by Him as the worst things, though 
they were treated as trials; but the worst thing was 
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forgetting God, or acting in deliberate contempt of 
His Will and command. Prayer was treated as being 
an exercise of activity of the highest importance. 
Pain was shown to be something that might be a real 
blessing, and unclouded prosperity as something which 
might prove a serious disaster. 

If a man sees eternity, things fall into their proper 
places. There is for such a different proportion in 
things. 

**Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, 

Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing heaven.” 
Such action is accounted for by such a conclusion. 
Impossible it would be to view life and work in such 
a way unless we postulate man’s immortality. To 
each of you there will come instances in your memory 
of such actions in Christ. Think of His almost 
impatience—if we may reverently say so—as to a 
merely earthly dispute, “Man, who made Me a judge 
or a decider over you?” Think of His vast patience 
and careful discrimination in all that touched the 
condition of @ soul, a character; think of the scene 
with the lowly, mistaken, sinful woman by the well- 
side at Sychar; think of the penetrating glance at 
Peter, on the night of the Passion; think of the 
earnest efforts with the multitude, the care to make 
His benefit of feeding their bodies carry its true lesson 
to their souls. Think of the whole bearing of His 
earthly Life, so human yet so unearthly, and you 
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cannot account for it unless you grant that He is 
dealing with those endowed, as He sees plainly, with 
the serious gift of an immortal life. 

2. And He placed immortality in evidence by His 
direct teachings. 

r It is not that our Master dwells upon the delights 
of Heaven, thereby fixing or stimulating the imagina- 
tion, as has been done by founders of other religions. 
It is striking, indeed, how mere curiosity our Lord 
never seemed ready to satisfy. It has been truly said? 
that He alone could, if He would, have told us all, 
and yet that He refused to do so. He knew all; He 
knew, also, how much we could safely hear ; how much 
it was good for us to know. But He did teach us 
of God, of His character, of His justice and holiness 

| and mercy. He did teach us of man, of his value, his 

opportunity, the infinite reach and consequences of 
his actions. And both these teachings would be 
meaningless unless man were immortal. He did more; 

He placed before men an ideal of their life, an ideal 

to which conscience and the higher spiritual nature 

at once, and involuntarily, in every true soul responds 

—an ideal wholly inconsistent with the theory of 

man’s nothingness beyond the grave. J 

He went furthes ~“Tnadvertently, but plainly, upon 

suitable occasions He referred in actual terms to our 

interest in an eternal world. “God is not a God of 


? Cf. R. W. Church, “ Sin and Judgement.” 
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the dead,” He said, “ but of the living, for to Him all 
live ;” “In My Father’s house are many mansions. . 

I go to prepare a place for you;” “Father, I will,” He 
prayed, “that they, those whom Thou hast given Me, 
be with Me where I am;” and so on. Certainly for 
the Christian such teachings—and they might, as you 
know, be almost indefinitely multiplied—leave no room 
for question but that we are immortals, that this life 
is but preliminary to another. 

3. And then, and above all, He placed the ae 
plainly before us by the crowning miracle of the 
Resurrection. The Resurrection is, we know, that 
fact on the truth of which Christianity stands or 
falls. Our Blessed Lord is to be believed, obeyed, and 
worshipped because He is the Son of God, and of that 
truth the evidence to human intelligence is the fact 
that He rose from the dead. To deny the Resurrection 
is to abandon Christianity; and if we discard the 
evidence of the Resurrection, then we may discard 
all evidence of every fact in history. It is sometimes 
answered, “No, because this is evidence of a miracu- 
lous fact.” But if all that is called miraculous is, 
on that @ priort ground, to be dismissed, that is 
another way of saying that we know all laws of life 
and of the universe, and that everything not conformed 
to owr knowledge and experience is therefore untrue, 
which would reduce us to a very narrow circle of 
belief indeed. Or else it is to say that God cannot 
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order His own world in His own way, which amounts 
to little else than saying, “There is no God.” The 
evidence of the Resurrection is more than strong 
enough for our intelligent faith, and on it the under- 
standing rests with confidence in accepting the claims 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and among other claims 
that which we have already considered to teach by 
life and word the reality of another life. 
But more. Christ our Master is indeed the 
Eternal and Divine Son, but He is also the Son of 
Man; He is “human nature by representation ;” He 
is the New Man, the Second Adam. In His risen 
life—the life of an undying soul, the life of a 
spiritual and glorified body—He showed us and taught 
us much of the mystery of our own. When, after 
the stillness of that sacred grave, life returned, and by 
the Angels were seen its evidences stealing over His 
holy Body which had been sleeping in the stillness of 
death—when He sprang triumphant from the tomb, 
set His human foot again firmly on His own world 
in the Garden of the Resurrection on that first 
Easter Day, He proclaimed that man cannot be 
holden of death, that there is another world, that the 
Lord of spirit is also Lord of matter, that though we 
die we shall live again, that life and immortality are 
indeed placed in evidence by Him in His Gospel. 
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VI. 


But, dear friends, not only is this revelation given 
to us in the words and actions of our Master while 
still He worked and taught on earth. The “Kingdom 
of God” was proclaimed and founded by our Lord; 
and its executive on earth, the Catholic Church, was 
to carry on His witness, and make His meaning 
clear. 

The Apostles of Christ—whose chief purpose and 
office was, we know, to witness to the Resurrection— 
bore- emphatic and unhesitating testimony to im- 
mortality. §S. Paul speaks of the keeping immor- 
tality before our minds as a means towards the 
training of character for a blessed eternity: “To 
them that seek for immortality, eternal life.” He 
tells the Corinthians, in his solemn and majestic 
argument on our resurrection, that “This mortal 
must put on immortality ;” he speaks of God possess- 


ce 


ing, as an attribute of His Being, “ immortality, in 
the light that no man can approach unto.” S. John 
speaks of God giving “to us eternal life,” we a 
blessed immortality. S. Jude says we look for the 
blessing of God, “ eternal life.” §. Peter dwells upon 
the reverence and fear of immortality as an appeal 
to those who persist in sin. The Apostles have plenty 


of direct teachings. Their indirect are even more 
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abundant. What were their lives? The lofty lives 
of those who with clear, unflagging vision saw their 
immortality, and that of their fellow-creatures, and 
acted on the vision. They were, we know, changed 
men after the Resurrection, after the gift of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost. S. Paul was a changed man after 
the vision of Christ on the Damascus road. And what 
was the consequence? Why, this. That—eminently 
practical, simple, unfettered by the mere convention- 
alities of life and custom, which bind us all by such 
rigid fetters—they lived and worked, and suffered and 
died, with hearts full to the brim of noblest human 
feelings, but in a way impossible to men who did not 
feel themselves to be immortal, and their real life, in 
its motive and consequence, far beyond the grave. 

And as the Apostles, so the Church. In all the 
ups and downs of her history of strange vicissitudes, 
the whole tone and system of the Church moves on 
the supposition, on the belief, on the certainty of 
another world. Her sacred seasons invade common 
life, her prayers and Sacraments call to us as to 
creatures with whom life here is but begun. Her 
exhortations and warnings all go on the same prin- 
ciple, that, however deaf men may be to so strange 
and startling a fact, she must speak to them as to 
children of immortality. Truly, in her “Life and 
immortality are placed in evidence by Christ in the 
Gospel.” 
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VII. 


Immortality! In our more serious moments we 
are enabled to see life as it really is, when we place it 
under a powerful and penetrating light. In much, by 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, we are grievously 
deceived; but prayer, and a true light under which 
te view things, shows us them as they are. 

How does life appear, broadly speaking, under the 
searching light of immortality ? 

I remember once, in Suda Bay, watching the 
searching beams of the electric light, thrown from 
one of the flagships of the international fleet, as it 
swept over a rocky coast, and down into the narrow 
creeks and secret crannies of the land, and over the 
broad waste of intervening waves—how suddenly, 
instead of the uniform pall of darkness shrouding all 
things, all things, the next minute, seemed pitilessly 
exposed. We need such a light in spiritual things, 
to see the true meaning and aspect of life. Reality 
is the greatest of ‘great things. We are clever self- 
deceivers, we need to know. The Light of lights is 
God’s revealing Spirit; but with that Spirit our 
spirits, by His help, must co-operate; and vigorously 
to view life, nay, at least habitually to view it under 
the guidance of a truth like that of our immortal 


being 7s so to co-operate, | 
E 
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Let me again insist on what I have said before. 
Life, so viewed, surely then comes before us as @ 
mission. We see that we are sent into the world to 
do some work which none but ourselves can do. Its 
outward circumstances may be humble and common- 
place enough, but we are at least meant to form our 
characters through them in “conformity to the image 
of His dear Son;” to help others around us, by all 
that comes out of such a duty; to receive and use 
God’s gifts—His temporal gifts, above all His spiritual 
—the graces of His Spirit, the opportunities of 
worship and prayer, the strength of Sacraments and 
absolutions, the love and devotion of those who—we 
hardly know why—love us; to use them with a 
serious sense of their greatness and their blessing. 
Accordingly, life so seen will be valued by us, above 
all as a time of probation ; this, above all—a time 
to train, and try, and 

‘Turn us forth, sufficiently impressed.” 

Brethren, we ought earnestly to ask ourselves, 
here and now, “Am I so using it? Am I, in any 
real sense, measuring life under’ the light of my 
immortality ?” 

For, indeed, the power of any great thought is a 
very marvellous and productive power. If a great 
thought govern the mind and choice of any of us, 
so far forth that mind and nature is raised to higher 
heights, . 
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Such a thought solemmizes. It is far enough from 
making us gloomy. Gloom is connected with sin. 
But it does solemnize. The deep shadows of Rem- 
brandt bring into greater distinctness the vividness 
of his lights. Immortality casts over us something 
indeed of shadow, but only to bring into more vivid 
light the meaning of our place and duty. Where 
life is so seen, what once seemed  trifles—good 
thoughts, pure purposes, careful and thoughtful re- 
solutions, small self-denials, slight and painstaking 
acts of self-control—are seen to be important. We see 
things in true proportion, in more accurate perspective. 

Such a thought elevates. Who is not raised by it 
into stronger manliness in doing and bearing ? Who 
does not see his fellow-creatures in more accurate 
relation to himself, and therefore grow in loving- 
kindness, wisdom, charity? Who does not learn 
energy in work, mercy in judgment, consideration for 
weakness, respect for any goodness, however little, 
pity for frailty, hope, increasing hope for better 
things, sorrow for failure, helpfulness for advance,— 
under the power of so ennobling and enlarging a 
thought as that of his own and of others’ immortality ? 

Narrowness, selfish reserve, want of width in sym- 
pathy,—these are fruitful parents of many sorrows 
in life. Our horizon widens and our sympathies 
deepen in the power of so great, so ennobling a 
thought, 
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Brethren, how different shall we become if we try 
to live more and more under such a controlling force ! 
Do you think that godless or wicked writers—in 
newspapers, in periodicals, in the vast masses of 
garbage and abominable evil which, alas! is so con- 
stantly poured from many a press in England and 
America, “destroying the peace and light of souls ”— 
do you think it possible that these could write as 
they do if they realized more the immortality of 
their being, the immortality of others, and therefore 
the almost infinite reach over souls of every sin? I 
trow not. 

Do you think it possible that the scurrilous ab- 
surdities which are uttered, that the mean actions 
which are done, that the unkind words which are 
spoken, that the base motives which move men could 
have so unquestioned, so unassailed a place in public 
and private lives among us, if the reach and meaning 
of these lives were more fully realized? Do you think 
it possible that the sins which we too lightly allow 
to weaken and deform our character could have such 
unchecked, unresented sway if only we remembered 
more habitually what we are? No, it is not possible. 
From the force of evil habit, from the temptations of 
the power of evil habitually yielded to, from a too 
engrossing interest in affairs of time without reference 
to eternity, we forget our place and our future in 
this strange and glorious life; we forget from Whom 
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we come, to Whom we go. God give us grace to 
realize and remember more and more the greatness 
and full reach of this gift of an undying life, and to 
live more in the power, under the influence of so 
great a thought! 

There is the old story—which I have been fond 
of repeating—of the young French prince which _ 
illustrates exactly what I mean. Louis XVI. ond 
his beautiful and unfortunate queen had died on 
the scaffold in the Place de la Revolution. The boy 
who ought to have inherited the throne of France, 
and who in fact, though he never reigned, has been 
numbered as Louis XVII. in the roll of monarchs, 
was left a prisoner. Evil had brought forth evil, as 
ever. An oppressed people had been roused to a 
spirit of devilish revenge. The child, it is said, was 
not only to be kept a prisoner and deprived of what- 
ever rights he might be supposed to possess to the 
. throne of his father, but all that was good in his 
nature was to be, if possible, destroyed. Evil men 
| placed around him were to train his mind to evil 
thoughts, his heart to evil feelings, his lips to unlovely 
words. Naturally he suffered. But now and again, 
it is said, as his tormentors seemed to go beyond the 
limits of his endurance, or when God’s voice prevailed 
in his young soul against them, the unhappy boy 
would waken up to higher things, and exclaim in 
anguish, “I can’t say it, I can’t do it, for I was born 
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BS. be a king!” Noblesse oblige is a noble principle 

or us all. In times of temptation, on the very edge 
of a precipice of evil, we too, if we are trained by 
grace to remember with something like habitual 
recollection the dignity of being belonging to an 
immortal, may be helped to turn with scorn and 
strength upon the tempter, and exclaim in a higher, 
nobler sense, “I cannot, I will not; I was born to be a 
king!” 

Remember, then, remember the greatness of your 
dignity. And if so, this you will feel, for this is true. 
Nothing that is merely of this world can satisfy an 
immortal spirit. The merely passing things of time 
may amuse, they cannot satisfy. Men make wealth, 
or knowledge, or wisdom, or success, or human approval 
the object of their desire and of their effort. What- 
ever be that object, to be worthy of our immortal 
being we must seek it in God. He only can satisfy. 
Human love itself, the fairest, the most precious gift 
which, in His goodness, He gives to any of us to 
console, to strengthen, to cheer, is only really powerful 
and really blessed where it is blest by Him, and founded 
in His love and peace. To discipline our wilder 
ambitions, to restrain our unreasonable desires, to 
hold in check all that is only of this world, to raise 
and purify by grace, even what is most beautiful and 
best,—this surely, this is the wisdom, the duty of one 
gifted with an undying life. 
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One thought more. An immortality as a posses- 
sion remembered and reverenced stimulates in every 
earnest and religious mind the great virtue of hope. 
We forget sometimes that hope is a virtue, that 
it has a moral power, that it is of moral value, 
because it is a real exertion of will to withstand the 
perplexities, anxieties, fears, and distresses which 
tend to pull us down. It has been wisely said, “It is 
an act, often a difficult act, of choice and will, like the 
highest form of courage. It is a refusal to be borne 
down and cowed and depressed by evil—a refusal, 
because it is not right to indulge in the melancholy 
pleasure, no unreal one, of looking on the dark side 
of things. It is so that hope plays so great a part 
in the spiritual life.”* Ah! brethren, when we realize 
that this life is only a beginning, an introduction, a 
training, a preparation—when we realize what great, 
what unimagined opportunities and joys lie before an 
immortal being who, redeemed by Christ, and saved 
by grace, lives in God; then, then the very thought of 
that immortality helps us to rise in some measure 
above the world, to bear ourselves with a dignity 
“proportioned to our end”—to look amidst all failures, 
all disappointments, for that unspeakable attainment 
of blessedness of which we think when we are thank- 
ing God for “the hope of glory.” 


1 R. W. Church, “ Advent Sermons.” 
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Meath. 


“* Death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” —ROM. Vv. 12. 


E are then, we human beings, we are on a 
journey. The path we tread is uncertain and 
changeful, and if there are—as there are—along it 
stretches of sunlight, certainly also there are stretches 
of shadow. Always very solemnly, sometimes very ter- 
ribly, human life is darkened by the shadow of death. 
What has Christ, what has Christianity, to teach us 
of this ? 

Brethren, we may be sure that the passage to a 
fully realized immortality is a solemn passage, and it 
is interesting to us all. Anything that will throw 
light upon the meaning of that great change that 
awaits us all is worth our serious consideration, for, 
whatever else admits of question, at least certainly 
we shall die. 

Now, there is no doubt that Christianity in many 
ways has deepened the shadows; and by Christianity 
the shadow of death has been deepened certainly, by 


: 
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its serious treatment of sin, and its connecting sin 
with death. Is there not some exaggeration here ? 
Our friend the materialistic philosopher thinks that 
there is. 


I. 


Death may be viewed in two aspects. It is, we 
know, a natural fact; it has also—so the Christian 
believes—a religious significance. As a natural fact, 
looking out into the world we live in, we see that 
a law prevails, that living creatures are born and 
grow, decrease and die. “Law,” in a scientific age, 
is glorified into a kind of personality, and treated as 
though it were a living thing. But law is nothing 
more than the observed and usual relation of fact 
to fact. Mark my word, “observed.” He must be 
a bold man who will say that there are no facts and 
laws in the world not observed by man-—that, in fact, 
we know by observation all there is to know. The 
Christian believes that there are many things which 
are of vast importance to man which are not, and 
cannot be, observed, that much has had to be directly 
revealed ; and, among others, that whilst certain 
phenomena attending upon death have been and are 
observed, the deepest mysteries surrounding it have 
been revealed. Science, however, rests or professes 
to rest upon observation. We are all deeply indebted 
to science. Many of the comforts, many of the 
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conveniences, many of the necessities of life have 
been met by the marvellous power of scientific dis- 
covery. “Every good gift . . . cometh from above ;” 
and he would be a man profoundly thoughtless, and 
deeply ungrateful to “the Father of Lights,” who did 
not acknowledge the blessings which have been given 
to us of the modern world by the advance of Science. 
But when Science steps into the province of Philosophy, 
or invades the realm of Religion, her criticisms and 
assurances are of the same sort of value as those of 
a sign-painter who decides on the merits or defects 
of the masterpieces of Leonardo or Rafaelle. Imagi- 
nation and hasty assumptions run away with Science. 
Her facts, so far as they really are established, we 
may accept; towards many of her inferences we are 
bound to be exceedingly sceptical. Religious super- 
stition, leading to idolatry, darkened men’s minds in 
ages past, and scientific superstition, setting up 
“Law” and “Nature” as idols, blinds men’s minds 
now. By chemistry we are informed that man’s body 
is so compounded it must go to pieces and “return 
to the storehouse of nature,” when touched by 
disease or failing under the advance of age. By 
geology we are informed that, far from death having 
anything of a religious significance, its traces are 
found long before our race inhabited this planet. 
Religion, musing, only asks Science not to go quite 
so fast. The more immediate occasions of death she 
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acknowledges at once, and only says that it must be 
remembered that observing a sequence of facts, or 
“law,” does not throw light upon the originating 
cause. That cause has been revealed to us, and it is 
the fact, the awful fact, of sin. 

Disordered desire, she says, is at war with the right 
and due organization of our being; rebellion against 
the law of Him Who is our life has affected the soul, 
has spared not the bodily frame, has led to that 
final and terrible wrench of soul and body asunder, 
which we call death. 

If death is found in creatures living in this world 
before ourselves, then all Religion has to say is, that 
others too were probably in probation; that others 
too failed in their trial; and that sin, and death, 
its result, were the consequences! Further, Religion 
explains that the great gift of immortality, given to 
the first members of our race, was withdrawn when 
they failed in their trial, and hence sin was left to 
work its work; further, too, that as men do not 
stand alone, but are closely connected with one 
another as members of a race, the infection passed 
on throughout the race; and further, also, that it is 
hinted indeed in Holy Scripture that sin and its 
terrible consequence were not confined to our race, 
nor did it originate with them, that they failed under 
temptation coming from other infected natures, that 


1 Cf. amongst others, Liddon’s St. Paul’s sermon, “ Death.” 
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death then “ passed upon all men,” forall came under 
the infection of sin. 

We Christians are face to face indeed with a 
serious fact, the fact that we belong to a race on ~* 
which sin has taken so tight a hold that it works 
out its consequences in all by injury to the soul 
and death to the body. We do not close our eyes 
to the startling question, “Why did an all-good God 
permit evil at all?” We answer that as to this, “We 
walk by faith, not by sight;” that what God does 
we know not fully now, but we shall know hereafter. 
And then we cling to the truth of the Gospel, that 
for each one of us, if we will, through Him Who is’ 
“the Second Adam,” Death in its worst significance 
may be “abolished;” that it may be turned into a 
positive blessing, and its sting and danger be destroyed. 


ET: 


To pass, then, dear friends, to a fully realized 
immortality, we must each of us, sooner or later, 
journey through “the valley of the shadow of death” 
There are few subjects of meditation which may be 
for each of us more fruitful, strengthening, solemnizing, 
and surely to turn earnestly to the thought of the 
religious significance of our great change is one of 
the most fitting exercises for Advent. 

Well, death is, at any rate in one sense, in 
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consonance with all we know of man. Death is 
above all things a personal matter. Man—this, at 
any rate, we cannot doubt—is a personal being. 
“Man,” says Goethe, “is a dark being; he knows 
little of the world, and least of all of himself;” but 
at least he knows that he is a “self.” He is conscious 
of himself. In the inmost seat of his being he 
lives, and lives in great measure alone. He has a 
consciousness of being self-determining ; he has large 
hopes and aspirations. Death is always a serious 
personal act to him, casting at least a shadow across 
his path when his mind rests upon it. “All that I 
know is,” says Pascal, “that I must die; but what 
I know the least of is this very death, from which, 
nevertheless, I know not how to escape. Yet it is 
at the same time the most solemn event that befalls 
me. There is an affecting solemnity in the certainty 
that I must die.” It makes us unhappy, if our minds 
are in a healthy natural state, and we realize it at 
all. There is something wrong about it, therefore 
something unnatural. And this because each is too 
great to be contented with it. “No one,” says Pascal 
again, “is unhappy at not being a king, except a 
dethroned king.” Death comes personally home to 
each of us as something not in harmony with our 
true nature, and yet inevitably and personally con- 
cerning us all. The Athenians, driven like bruised 
wild beasts into the awful latomie of Syracuse, 
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writhed and agonized in a lingering and almost living 
death, and yet the Syracusans who strolled inhumanly 
round the edge of that awful quarry-prison to see 
the agonies of their victims, might have remembered 
that they too would have to enter the same dark 
valley, whose horrors their cruelty deepened for their 
foes. That dark spectre is a personal enemy to all. 

And there is a social aspect of death. If man is 
a lonely personal being, he is also a social being. 
We come of a “common humanity.” We are bound 
together by ties which cannot be severed. If “death 
_ passed” into the race at all, so deep a thing was sure 
to “pass upon all men.” Indeed, in each case the 
sad fact has some social import. It is true we have 
to learn the lesson how well the world can do without 
us; but it is true of most of us that all the world 
cannot do so well without us. Few are the deaths 
that do not make some difference to others. Many 
are the deaths which, to many left behind, alter the 
brightness of the sunlight, and poison the freshness of 
the breeze. 

Ah! for us Christians such saddening thoughts 
have another aspect, thank God. Such a deep thing 
as death must touch every man who is really related 
to us. And He Who, in His infinite pity, conde- 
scended to become one of us, willed to place Himself 
within reach of the same dread power. Death touched 
even Christ. But if so, He transformed it, and—in all 
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that makes it most terrible—conquered it. As new 
Head of our race, we have, if we please, a share in 
His glorious nature. By faith our whole being 
stretches out to meet Him; by His marvellous gift 
of Himself and His nature in holy Sacraments, He 
gives Himself to us. We have real union with Him, 
and union with the redeemed race in Him, we believe ; 
we have share in “the Communion of Saints.” This 
is, dear friends, one reason why so dear to the 
Christian is the solemn moment when, in the Sacra- 
ment of His love, we feed on the Lord’s Body and 
Blood according to His promise; we are sure that 
death itself is weakened of its malign influence ; we 
know that we partake of “the food of immortality.” 


iE 


Brethren, there is, then, plenty of shadow in the 
great fact of the grave; but here, indeed here as 
ever, there is also light in Christ. Ah! what would 
the wanderer on the mountain, enshrouded with mist, 
and hearing about him the roar of the torrents, 
or fearing below him the beetling precipice, what 
would he do without compass or guide? Ah! 
what would the shipwrecked sailor do, alone on the 
angry ocean, when its ‘surges beat on a cruel coast, 
what would he do without a friendly spar to cling to, 
and a lifeboat near at hand? Ah! ina life of such 
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inexplicable mystery, bounded by a storm-cloud so 
dark as death, what would the poor human pilgrim 
do without Christ? Yes, for him, in spite of the 
shadow, there is some light even around the grave. 

Thinking of this, we may ask with calmness and 
seriousness, What are those characteristics which, 
religious minds have always felt, lend an «interest to 
death ? 

Well, first, it is inevitable. There are events which 
human ingenuity can change or evade. There are 
discoveries by which man has, in great measure, been 
made apparently master of much of his destiny. 
But this at least is certain—not all the discoveries of 
Science; not all the inventive acuteness of a gifted 
and energetic age; not all the wisest thoughts of 
wisest thinkers, nor all the most loving sacrifices of 
the most affectionate hearts; not the skill of the 
physician, nor the resources of the inventor, nor the 
sway of the powerful, nor the yearning prayers of 
the heartbroken, can in the long-run throw back the 
frontiers of the grave. 

And then, if it is thus certain to come to each of 
us, So also it clothes itself with serious interest by its 
strange uncertainty. Three ideas come to all of us, 
mysterious, indeterminate, vague, yet representing 
reality, reality about which we have no doubt what- 
ever, and each of these enhances the uncertainty of 
death. The first is Time. We do not know in the 
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least what it is. But we do know it as a fact, as a 
possession. 


“God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 

One to show” another when he loves him. 
We may add, “one to grasp the mystery of the intan- 
gible, and feel its power and bow before its majesty.” 
So we grasp Time in its awful solemnity, though 
often we have to use it as a common counter in the 
game of life. In our deeper selves we take it into 
our reckoning, and find it in all its phases of Past, 
and Present, and Future, very awful, very beautiful, 
very precious. Death scoffs at Time. Away, like a 
boundless landscape, stretch the reaches of Time before 
our imagination. It is not boundless, and yet we 
eannot place the boundary. We do not know when 
we shall die, 

And next to Time comes Space. It too is a mys- 
terious, an indeterminate idea, and yet it too conveys 
a real meaning to the mind. Casting up our glances 
to the nightly heavens, we think of it as boundless ; 
yet certain tiny parts of it we consecrate, and the 
image of these lives in our hearts with other images — 
which have each their consecrated shrine. The home 
that made our childhood happy; the country-side we 
rambled over with a dear dead friend; the places 
where our children played; the little home of early 
married life; the room we sat in often talking to one 
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we loved; the spot on the sea-board, where one stood 
to whom we waved our last adieus with aching heart 
and tear-dimmed eyes. But there is one spot of 
space consecrated to ourselves—the final scene of our 
last earthly thoughts, and prayers, and loves, and 
fears, and longings. It is, and yet we cannot say we 
know it, We do not know the place where we shall 
die. ; 

And still another well-known visitant Death shrouds 
in its misty uncertainty. There is that combination 
of circumstances which, external and internal, in rela- 
tion to self, we call manner. There are many ways, 
objective, subjective, in which a thing may be done. 
Most of us have, subjectively, a manner of our 
own in doing what we do, and of the manner in 
which many things in life will come to us, from 
experience we can well at least divine. It is not so 
with death. Crises, indeed, bring out character, and 
as, in the main, we are, so we are likely to go from 
this scene of sense and time—a solemn thought in 
relation to self-government and the moulding of cha- 
racter—but still we cannot tell. Religious men have 
ever felt a strangeness belongs to this one act, done 
ence, and only once, which throws us, more than in 
all other acts, completely on God. And as to external 
manner, whether in the crash of the railway collision, 
or the horror of the sinking ship, or the loneliness of 
the quiet arm-chair by the well-known fireside, or 
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with our bed of rest surrounded by loving, mourning, 
sympathizing friends—who can tell? Death strikes 
the manmer of this last serious act with the shaft of 
its bewildering uncertainty. So God wills. But all 
this, dear friends, to the thoughtful, to the serious, 
adds a touch of interest to death. 


“Men must die. One dies by day, and near him moans his mother; 

They dig his grave, tread it down, and go from it full loth: 

And one dies about the midnight, and the wind moans, and no 

other, 
And the snows give him a burial—and God loves them both.’ 
Yes, it is God’s love that makes that interest not 

altogether tragic; for He, we are sure, will do for His 
creatures, even His rebellious creatures, the very best 
that can be done. 


IV. 


And what, let us ask, as we think over such serious 
thoughts—what are the solenmities of death ? 

Well, this is serious: death is the close of a well- 
known scene. Gradually, but surely, the outer world 
of our experience, and the friends who have been our 
loved companions—these have become a part of our- 
selves. Habit, affection, duty, necessity, have all com- 
bined to make it so. Death, by its sudden wrench, 
changes all that. So it seems. This cannot fail to 
give it deep solemnity. Indeed, it would seem to 
require the faith of the saints, or else to argue an 
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insensibility scarcely human to take away entirely 
the solemn fear of death. God has given us many 
pure and consoling joys in this world. How sad- 
dening it is to think of seeing no more the fair earth, 
the opening flowers, the waving woods green in the 
spring-time, and grave and brown in their bared 
autumn twigs! How sad to hear no more the song 
of the early year, or the voices of little children, or 
the sounds of soothing or ennobling music! How 
sadder still to part with the sight of faces which have 
been to us sunlight, and hands which have clasped 
ours in sympathy and support and consolation! 
After all it is the God of love Who has given us all 
that is beautiful, and taught our hearts to love with 
passionate affection; and there is, therefore, nothing 
religious in being inhuman, nothing wrong in feeling 
that it will be a source of sorrow to part with so 
much which our heavenly Father has made ours, and 
which is lovely and lovable. Our Lord Himself felt 
the beauty of nature and the poignancy of human 
sorrow. He would not indeed require this trial if it 
were not needful; but surely also He sympathizes 
with and feels for this sorrow and fear of separation, 
which, alas! must come to all of us, and which is one 
of the most heartbreaking solemnities of death. 

And then we shall be alone. 

There are few thoughts more precious than this, 
when once it is really brought home to us. Here, 
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even when we have not been in the actual presence 
of others, we have naturally taken for granted, and, 
in a manner, felt the presence of many around us. 
And there is the presence of those who are very dear 
to us, a sweet distraction and tender solace amid the 
ills and trials of our mortal life. Even when they 
are parted from us by time and distance, not only is 
the thought of them a constant companion, under- 
lying and consoling us in all our trials, but we feel 
that they have their human experiences travelling 
side by side with ours, and we live in the constant 
hope and anticipation of meeting here on earth again. 
But in death we shall be alone. No loving voice can 
pierce our ear with the same sounds, once so familiar 
to us, once making such unrivalled music; as those 
we leave will also feel our voice can strike their ears, 
our hands can clasp thevr hands, no more. 
“The stately ships go by 
To their haven under the hill; 


But oh! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


Surely very terrible, at least surely very solemn, 
will be that loneliness, with self as companion, when 
death has come. Ah! you say, “O Christian, will 
there not be a higher companionship ?” We trust so, 
we believe so—how else could we bear it? but it is 
not wrong for all that, for it would be inhuman not 
to feel a saddening sense come over us, when we 
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think of standing very lonely, bereft of the dear 
companionship of earth. 

And then death will be the entrance to unimagined 
wonders. Unimagined! How indeed can we, children 
of sense and time, form the faintest conception of a 
state of being where time and sense shall be no more ? 
How strange it will be! How startling! At any 
rate, it appears to be untrue to suppose that death 
will be unconsciousness. All the examples, hints, and 
even assertions in Holy Scripture, all the recorded 
experiences of those who have most nearly approached 
the confines of the grave, and then been restored to 
this life, point to the contrary conclusion. We can’t 
but believe, from all we know of ourselves, that the 
full realization of life after death will be a very 
startling experience. It will be certainly an experi- 
ence of knowledge much clearer, much fuller, than 
any that ever has been ours. “Man walketh in a 
vain shadow ;” he is apt to distort facts, and to place 
things in wrong proportion. At best he is “ walking 
by faith.” Then there will be perception more like 
sight, and the possible dreamings, needful, we may 
suppose, in a state of probation, will have passed 
away. ‘There will be no room for deceivings ; truth 
will reign in its stern and uncompromising exactness, 
and dimly imagined possibilities will be before us as 
actual and certain facts. We have been forming our 
own characters, and therefore our own final condition, 
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and then the formation will be complete. What it is 
now we can but faintly know, very faintly, for we 
are so clever at self-deceiving, and so ready to turn 
away from all that is unpleasant. It will be a wonder, 
a very startling wonder, to us to see and fully realize 
what we really ave. Then, again, we have often 


spoken of, or thought of, or prayed to, God. He has 
been— 


“ Our dearest Hope, our darkest Doubt.” 


Often,.alas! also our deepest Fear. It is a solemnity 
of death that we shall see and know Him just as He 
is. We use words of His attributes—the All Powerful, 
the All Holy, the All Good, the All Just—how little 
we realize the full import of what we say! Brethren, 
we shall realize it then, and very awful and very 
wonderful, we may well believe, will be the realization. 
And how strange it will all be! Putting aside for 
the moment the hopes and comforts afforded by the 
Christian Faith, we cannot, surely, fail to feel that 
there will be something very solemn in that dread 
experience. To be quite alone with ourselves when 
any memory of sin is strong upon us is terrible 
enough; but still we have the objects of an outer 
world, we have the occupations of daily life, we have 
the calls of constant duty, we have the brightness 
of the sunlight, the fair face of sympathetic nature, 
the sweet voices and kind consolation of those we 
love and who love us, as distractions from this dis- 
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turbing vision. Brethren, there will be no distraction 
there. Certainly, whatever else may be said of it, 
it is well, it is wise, it is necessary to remember the 
serious solemnities of death. 


v.. 


Death, then, is a great, a certain, a serious transac- 
tion which lies before us, and in which each one of us 
must play a personal and important part. We must 
die. And, like any other great fact lying before us, 
and above all being an act to be done once and only 
once, we have, and we ought to recognize, our duties 
towards death. 

We must now, if we have never done it before, 
strive and pray to treat life as death shows it. 

Stand on a lofty hilltop by the Hudson when the 
night is falling, and little you see but a vague blurr 
of space, with nothing clear, and no distinction of 
land and water, of hill and valley, of pasture and 
woodland, wrapped in a deepening, at last an im- 
penetrable gloom. Stand when the risen sun has 
shed his radiance over all the varied scene before 
you, and then distinctly, and point by point, come 
out the fair and solemn forests, the undulating hills, 
the distant lines of mountains, and the stately river 
rolling onward steadily to the sea. Stand gazing at 
life in the dimness of daily acceptation, and sur- 
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rounded by the mists and clouds of daily self-interest 
and pressing desires—how deceived you are, as to 
its true bearings and real points of interest! Ascend 
in serious meditation, with a prescient imagination 
illuminated by grace—grace given in answer to 
prayer—ascend the hilltop of death; then in some 
measure at least you will discern life as it has been, 
life as it ought to be in its true proportions, in its 
exact responsibility, as it will be clearly before you 
in the hour of death. There are few religious exercises 
more fruitful, more solemnizing and strengthening, 
than a reverent meditation on your own death. 

For indeed—again I insist on this truth—Life 
shows itself to us then as a mission, in which ordi- 
- nary work, and the common things of everyday duty, 
must be preaching a sermon of some sort, a sermon 
sure in some ways to affect the souls of others, a 
sermon which may be helping them onward to God. 

And life—which is more important—will be seen 
to be a probation. It is meant—and we then see 
that it is—in all its changing scenes of trouble and 
blessing, of joy and sorrow, of work and rest, of 
quiet even-going ways or sudden calls to serious 
decisions,-—it is meant to be a trial, a test of character, 
to prove us how far we obey or are disobedient, to 
strengthen the metal of the soul by the energy of 
moral purpose and energetic obedience, to purify it 
in the fire of resisted temptation. 
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‘* He placed thee ’mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This Present thou wouldst fain, forsooth, arrest ; 
Machinery, just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 
And you will see—and, seeing, by grace learn to 
act upon the sight more loyally here and now—you 
will see that life is a preparation. The mind has to 
be trained to a grasp of, a submission to, the truth ; 
the affections trained to love and cling to all that 
really has a share in the eternal beauty; the will 
trained to cling with might to the really and essen- 
tially good, and so to conquer and rule undisciplined 
desire. 

Ah! life is a scene of many trials, many changes, 
many joys, and many sorrows; but it is a scene in 
which we can learn to value, learn to practise, as of 
first importance, “the science of goodness,” and, under 


the light of death, this—by God’s grace—becomes 
conspicuously clear. 


VI. 


What, then, in detail, is our duty in view of 
death ? Sinners as we are, there are certain duties 
which may be viewed as special preparations for that 
last solemn moment when we pass into a fuller con- 
sciousness of another world, 
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First, we should each of us learn, by prayer for 
light, by an earnest exercise of the power of memory, 
to keep ourselves, so to say, aw fait with the real 
facts of our life. Scrupulosity may be a disease of 
conscience, and continual self-questioning, may have 
something about it unhealthy and paralyzing, but 
none the less, dear friends, self-examination, careful 
and honest, is the duty of a Christian. To know 
ourselves here and now, as far as may be, as we 
really are in God’s sight, is a real duty and a wise 
discipline; it diminishes, and rightly, something of 
the shock of that self-revelation which must be ours 
in death. But its use is this, it furnishes material 
for & solid repentance. 

Repentance! Yes, that is the path of life. The 
grace of sorrow, real, sincere, and powerful, is given 
by God in answer to prayer, and the practice of 
particular confession is not only a wise discipline 
sanctioned by Holy Scripture and the Church, but is 
itself a powerful part of repentance, tending to 
deepen it, and make it more lasting and searching 
and sincere. Depend upon it, we shall not regret 
the time we may have spent in prayer for Godly 
sorrow, in examining our consciences, in confessing 
our sins, when we come to die. “An unexamined 
life,” so thought even a great heathen, “is a life not 
worth living.” Indeed, a true repentance is an es- 
sential part of the means of peace with God. 
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And then we must pray and try more and more 
in all things to trust God, and to leave ourselves in 
His Hand. The moment must come when we shall 
have to resign ourselves, soul and body, entirely to 
His mercy and pity. Let us pray, let us try to do so 
in all things now. 

And if so, habits of prayer, of communion with 
God, and habits of self-sacrifice, must be formed by 
us here. We do not learn any difficult exercise in a 
moment. Zhen we shall need the energy of prayer, 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice. Oh, let us learn it 
betimes ! 

Ah! yes, “Death has passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned.” We are no exception to that 
terrible rule. On us too the infection of death has 
passed, and the actual fact must be experienced by 
each one of us in turn. This thought is full of 
solemnity, it is full of fear. But we Christians 
cannot forget, if indeed in repentance we have 
sought for pardon through the precious Blood; if 
indeed in faith our whole being has been stretching 
out to the merits, the boundless merits of Christ ; if, 
indeed, “abiding in Christ by His own sacramental 
life given to our poor fallen humanity ;”—we cannot 
forget that death has been transfigured at Calvary. 

Deep is the valley of the shadow, gloomy the 
portals of the grave. But Christ Himself has passed 
before us. We have His sympathy, we have His 
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supporting love, we have the power, the blessed 
power, of His redemption. God give us grace not to 
disregard, not to neglect these offered blessings. Let 
us cling to Him in heart and life now; then indeed 
for us, even for us, with all our heedlessness, all our 
sin, “Death may be swallowed up in victory.” We 
too may truly say and sincerely feel, “My heart 
and my flesh faileth, but God is the Strength of my 
heart and my Portion for ever.” 


SERMON IV. 


Judgment. 


“ We shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ.””—ROM. xiv. 10. 


PAUL'S statement in the text is not isolated. 
Holy Scripture is full of such statements. Here 
the solemn fact is asserted with limited and strictly 
practical purpose. That is S. Paul’s constant method, 
and it is worth remembering. He never will isolate 
the highest thoughts of theology, or the loftiest mys- 
teries of spiritual life. However high they rise, with 
the great Apostle one main part of their importance 
is their practical bearing on the common things of 
daily life. No thought, however lofty, no revelation 
however mysterious and supernatural, finds place in 
the great Apostle’s teaching without some consequent 
and practical duty in human life. It is not that the 
practical bearing on the life of man constitutes the 
value of a truth, for Truth, for its own sake and 
because it comes from God, is of value; but that 
S. Paul will never allow men to turn aside from lofty 
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truths as if too lofty for them. There is, he seems to 
say, an organic connection between all parts of the 
working and teaching of God, and man must not 
waive aside any revelation as if of no account to him; 
and so the highest things are shown to be of most 
common but holy uses. And the solemn and majestic 
revelation of the last judgment itself is to be used as 
a motive in ordinary actions. Here S. Paul puts it 
forward as an argument against that hastiness and 
impatience in drawing large conclusions from small 
premises to which we are all too prone in dealing with 
our fellow-creatures. 

Whatever the object of the statement be, however, 
the statement stands. It is a categorical assertion, 
and we are justified in examining it, nay, sooner or 
later we are bound to examine it, in all the bearings 
of it upon ourselves. Holy Scripture and the 
Christian Religion are committed to the assertion of 
the fact of the last judgment. 

This, brethren, is clearly one of the great thoughts 
of the Advent, and therefore one of the great thoughts 
for life. For “we are looking”—are we not ?—to the 
Advent; “locking for the resurrection of the dead, 
and the life of the world to come.” This thought, 
then, we ought, each of us, as God may enable us, 
fully to face. Immortality is our possession. Death 
is the term of our immediate trial. “After death, the 
judgment.” Judgment, “the crisis,” brings the decision, 
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the final and true decision, as to what the main issues 
of that trial are. 


cs 


Thinking of this tremendous subject, we neces- 
sarily fall back upon the mysterious but vivid 
description left us by our Blessed Lord. To faith, 
indeed, doubt then leaves us, but difficulties do not. 
It is hard, it is, let it at once be granted, impos- 
sible to imagine. Who can picture, in any adequate 
fashion, all that is meant by the great White Throne, 
by the King in His awful majesty, by the hosts of 
the holy Angels, by the vast, the innumerable multi- 
tudes—nothing less than the human race from its 
first beginning to its last hour—the exact division, 
the entire separation, the terrible decree? Who 
indeed? The genius of Michael Angelo on the ceil- 
ing of the Sistine; the strength of Signorelli in the 
chapel of the Duomo at Orvieto; the force and gentle- 
ness of Fra Angelico—force all the more terrible 
because of the gentleness—there and in Florence; the 
burning words of poet after poet who have spoken 
in the sublimest accents known to man;—all have 
strained in vain to bring before us adequately the 
awful wonder of that terrible and majestic scene, 
None the less, dear friends, Christians have a common 
sense of faith. They believe, if they do not always 
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fully realize, the fact of two worlds. There is the 
world of “things seen,” and the world of “things not 
seen.” There is the spiritual as well as the material ; 
and “ the spiritual ”—* things eternal ”—is felt to be a 
more real, a more important world than even the 
material—“ things seen.” The common sense of faith 
accepts what imagination may not picture, the facts 
of the world to come. Of course it is a great mystery. 
But then, what religion, I ask you, will be worth 
your serious acceptance which is not a religion of 
mysteries? We ourselves are mysteries. -What more 
mysterious than these bodies of ours—homes of so 
many joys and blessings, instruments of the most 
poignant pains? What more mysterious than these 
souls—capable as they are of the most exalted good- 
ness, capable also, alas! of the deepest degradation, 
endowed with finest faculties, centres of the strongest 
emotions, lords of the largest ideas and aspirations, 
slaves to the most changeful moods? What more 
mysterious than the world we live in? Who can 
fully explain it? Science babbles of “laws” and 
“forces,” but science is, after all, only dealing with 
a handful of facts “observed” by a finite intelligence. 
Who can gaze thoughtfully on the heavens in the 
starlit night; who on the splendid pageantry of the 
solemn and pathetic dawn; who on the springing 
grass, the opening flowers, the searing leaves, the 
stript and brown, wind-swept woods ;—and not feel, 
G 
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like David, “What is man?” and not feel himself an 
atom, a strangely endowed and very awful atom, but 
an atom still, in a world of mystery? A mystery is 
a truth, but like Salvator’s “Hope,” a truth “dark 
veiled.” With this primary truth all real Religion 
must be consonant. The last judgment, as stated in 
Scripture, is at least at one with Religion in this— 
it is a fact, but a fact overspread with shadow. It 
is indeed a very awful mystery. 

And yet it falls in with much we know. Now I 
remind you of what Christian teachers have often 
thought—it is in accordance with an observed law of 
things. Things in the world we can observe—the 
moral and material world—are ever working wp to 
a crisis, working up to a catastrophe. There were 
plenty of strange rumblings heard before Pliny 
observed the cloud like a pine-tree rising above and 
opening the sad scene of the great irruption. Plenty 
of minor shocks were felt, and heavings of the sea 
observed, before the awful earthquake in more recent 
times at Ischia. Plenty of failings of a solid foothold 
caused fear and uneasiness before the fatal fall of = 
Rossberg. 

In the moral and social world the same law holds. 
The vast fabric of the Roman Empire, which men 
believed eternal as “the everlasting hills,” did not 
perish in a moment. Slowly but surely things were 
working wp. Many causes were moving, and at last 
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that which seemed so stable was shattered when the 
great shock came. It was the same with the Revolu- 
tion in France. Men who had eyes to see could not 
fail to notice that the misgovernment of ages, the 
forgetfulness of what was due from man to man, the 
oppression of the weak, the selfishness of the powerful, 
the heartlessness of the proud, were leading to a social 
upheaving of unusual awfulness, and at last the crash 
came. It was the same, was it not—what thoughtful 
historian can doubt it ?—in your own revolutionary 
war?! It has always been so, it always will. Thewinds 


_ rise softly across the great ocean, the waves are stirred 


in gentle measure; the hurricane does not come in a 
moment. Practised seamen will tell you it is “ blowing 
up for a gale.” There is a law observable in physical 
nature, observable in social concerns, observable, I may 
add, in matters of the human soul—a law of gradual, 
almost of stealthy, approach of gathering forces, and 
then the crisis comes. It isso—that is what revelation 
tells us, that is what the Christian Church asserts— 
in the general affairs of the human race. The forces 
of evil are actively at work. There is a God in 
Heaven. Given God, given evil, there must be at last 
a crisis, a decision. “We shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” ? 

Brethren, we cannot, we must not forget it. God 


1 This sermon was preached in Trinity Church, New York. 
2 Of, Liddon, S. Paul’s sermons, ‘ Christ’s Second Coming.” 
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is a God of truth. We live, at the best, in a world 
of deceiving appearances. Truth at last must be vic- 
torious. There will be—oh, let us never forget it !— 
there will be a day of truth. “That day,’ Holy 
Scripture is constantly calling it. That division of 
time when God shall assert Himself—it has been truly 
said—as the Lord of time, the Lord and Ruler of 
His creatures; when, whatever our occupations, our 
absorbing cares, our carefully planned diversions, 
turning our minds from the truest and the highest 
things, God shall, by an act from which no appeal 
will be possible, demand the entire attention of His 
reasonable creatures! Yes, revelation, faith, obser- 
vation, the law of the world and life, join the 
Apostle in his calm, his tremendous assertion, “ We 
shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ.” 


II. 


Brethren, when the mind turns to thoughts more 
intimately and evidently religious, thoughts which 
present themselves sooner or later to us all, we find 
testimony to the truth of the Apostle’s words. 

Conscience, at least at times, has something to say 
to every child of man. Conscience is said “to make 
cowards of us all.” Why? Because conscience at 
once endorses the demands of a standard of conduct, 


Of. Liddon, §, Paul’s sermons, “ The Day of the Lord.” 
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and condemns us for falling far below its require- 
ments. Conscience accepts the eternal force of the 
moral law. Conscience witnesses that that law is a 
statement of the necessary truths of God’s being in 
relation to man. Conscience brings us—when we will 
listen—to the bar, tries, acquits, or condemns. It is 
felt, however we may account for it, to be a court 
from which there is no appeal. It demands, not that 
we shall parley, but that we shall obey; and when 
disobedience is our answer, it may turn away and 
sink for a time into silence, but in doing so it con- 
demns. Conscience reminds us that we must be 
judged. 

Then before the mind of the Christian rises one 
solemn fact of the Christian Creed, of Christian 
history—there rises the Cross of Christ. That, dear 
friends, has many meanings and a fulness of teaching ; 
but this, at any rate, is clear. If God became Man, 
since God did become Man, since He lived, worked, 
struggled, taught, gave Himself wholly to the fulfil- 
ment of goodness, of the Will of God, and took the 
consequences,—then the Cross is a throne of judgment. 
It shows the relative value of things temporal and 
eternal. It shows the real value of goodness, the real 
dreadfulness of sin; it teaches that that value sooner 
or later must be vindicated—the Cross points to the 
judgment throne. 

There is another fact which in another way does 
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the same. There is a fact of the Christian Creed, of 
Christian history—there is the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion. The Resurrection is this fact in the world’s 
history, resting on evidence like other historical facts, 
only stronger by far than most; not to be discredited 
except by & priori theories which would make short 
work of all facts not seen by our own eyes. The 
Resurrection is a fact which finally and fully guaran- 
tees the truth of every statement of Christ. Among 
these statements none is more emphatic, none more 
impossible to evade or explain away, than the state- 
ment that He, Christ, God in His Humanity, the 
Son of man, shall be the Judge of us all. This too 
is the Apostles’ teaching “God,” he tells the men 
of Athens, “hath appointed a day, in the which He will 
judge the world in righteousness by that Man Whom 
He hath ordained; whereof He hath given assurance 
unto all men, in that He hath raised Him from the 
dead.” To be judged is our allotted, I might say our 
natural destiny; to be judged by Him Who is the 
Man of men is God’s appointment, and the guarantee 
of that appointment is the fact of the Resurrection. 

Brethren, by the witness of conscience, by the 
witness of the Cross of the Redeemer, by the witness 
of the Resurrection, we are certified of the fact that 
“we shall all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ.” 


1 Acts xvii. 31. 
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III. 


“God is a righteous judge,” but He is “strong and 
patient.” The solemn fact of the last judgment is 
one so often heard, so little realized, that men smile 
at it as at an “old wife’s tale.” This, alas! with 
fallen man, is the fate of much in Religion. Well, if 
you are serious, it may help you to remember that it 
was foretold as a subject of scoffing.. “Where is the 
promise of His coming?” is a question which has 
been doubtless asked in every age when the fact 
of future judgment has been brought before men’s 
minds ; nay, is it not a question which has occurred to 
our own? Custom is strong. The way in which all 
men or most men move has an undoubted power 
over our imaginations, and even affects our convic- 
tions. Habit, the actual condition of the general 
tendency of our being, our thoughts and acts of mind 
or conduct, formed imperceptibly by a thousand lesser 
choices—this affects us all. Its usual result is to 
render us impatient of any teaching of what ap- 
pears to be violent change. It forbids us to think 
that to-morrow will be other than to-day. Many 
to-morrows, doubtless, have been like to-day; and 
yet some “to-morrows” come when the windows are 
darkened, and familiar footsteps do not sound in the 
house, and unusual tears are flowing, and dear voices 
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are silent, and no remorse and no heart-piercing misery 
will avail to roll back time, and enable us to do any- 
thing but “ pay to the mouldering dust the tribute that 
was due to the beating heart.” Custom and habit are 
_ strong and imperious masters, and yet again and again 
is their sway broken—is it not ?—by the rude, the 
heart-breaking shock of death. And why should the 
custom of ages be more powerful? Why? Ages, 
after all, in the history of our race, in the history of 
worlds, are only like days and years in the history of 
a single human life. Science itself points—so I am 
told—to the probability of an approaching end, by 
conflagration, to this planet—our loved home, our 
solemn grave; but, science apart, scoffing is always 
feeble argument. Scorn is an unworthy way of 
escaping the claims of reason. We need not wonder 
that men who do not believe, we need not wonder 
that our own feeble intelligences, have been before 
now betrayed into scoffing at this tremendous reve- 
lation. It is not unnatural it should be so. That it 
should be so was foretold. After all, we are short- 
sighted creatures; hasty conclusions are not the most 
uncommon things in dealing with great subjects. 
When we think, when we pause to review life in its 
meaning, in its mystery, certainly the scoffer need not 
be a difficulty to us in remembering that “we shall 
all stand before the judgment seat of Christ.” 
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IV, 


Brethren, when once we fully believe the fact of 
the final judgment, it is impossible for us not to feel 
the seriousness of such a revelation. To the Chris- 
tian, indeed, there is much revealed which mitigates 
the severity of such a thought. There is some light. 
Still, it cannot be denied there is a solemnity of 
shadow. Broadly speaking, it makes life a very 
serious business. - And if it stood alone, it would be 
very terrible. It does not stand alone—that we 
Christians know. None the less, here and now our 
business is to remember its import, its seriousness. 
We do not realize the full blessedness of the sunlight 
until we have fully felt the darkness of the shadow, 
Scripture points to certain preparations for the judg- 
ment, which must mean something, and which are 
full of awe. There are to be “signs in the heaven 
and in the earth before that great and terrible day 
of the Lord.” There is to be “a great sound of a 
trumpet ;” there will be “signs in the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars,” and “distress of nations with 
perplexity.” The “sun will be darkened, and the 
moon turned into blood.” The sea, with its waves, 
shall be roaring. “ The heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat; the earth also, and the works that are therein, 
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shall be burned up.” Whatever this may mean, how- 
ever men may explain it, or explain it away, this is 
certain: Holy Scripture points to that great assize 
as very terrible and full of fear. 

It will be a day of fear, also, because it will be a 
day of truth. 

A story is told of a Roman tyrant who compelled 
his senators to play the fool, masked, for his amuse- 
ment. In the midst of the senseless masquerade the 
masks were raised, and the wretched performers, 
overwhelmed with shame, were seen by all. The 
unmasking of ourselves to ourselves is always very 
awful. The unmasking of us all to the world must 
be dreadful indeed. 

Yes, it will be a day of many “reversals of human 
judgments.” Human judgments cannot fail to be 
formed ; and they are formed, and necessarily, on the 
facts before us. We all get the benefit not only of 
the leniency of charity, but also, both with ourselves 
and with others, we get the benefit of our very 
position in the world. 

Much about us—so it has been truly said —which 
belongs, not to the man himself, but to his place, his 
surroundings, his name, his reputation, gives him to 
himself, to the world, a fictitious value. Ah! that 
day of the Lord will be “on pleasant pictures.” As 
we wre—are in our very selves, are in the reality of 


 T think by J. B. Mozley, “ Reversal of Human Judgment.” 
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our motives, our choices, our habits, our character, as 
we are in that severe light of entire reality, so that 
day we shall appear. “There are many,” says our 
Lord, “who are first that shall be last, and the last 
first.” It will be the reversal of many inadequate 
judgments. A day of fear, brethren, because a day of 
truth. 

Yes, the circumstances of the judgment, as Scripture 
declares them for us, are full of awe. The end of 
anything is asolemn thing. The end of our probation, 
of the probation and action of our race, must be very 
solemn. The old earth and the old heaven shall be 
cast away. A new heaven and a new earth shall 
appear ; where sin has no place, and “wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” To us sin-soiled creatures, certainly 
the fact that this shall be “in righteous judgment,” if 
it have its side of consolation, is also the most solemn 
thought of all. We are told—and which of us does 
not fear as we hear it 7—“ He will render unto all men 
according to their deeds.” Certainly in the thought of 
“that day ” we must quail before the justice of God. It 
has been truly said, by a great teacher, “the severity 
of God, awful as itis, has a side of love.” His severity, 
often shown to sinners here, may be a proof of His 
love; but it is said truly, “Justice, this is terrible, 
because God Himself is, as it were, bound by it.”? 

God, we are taught, will then deal with each soul 

1 Cf. Dr. Pusey. 
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according to a standard of justice. In this certainly 
there is a comfort, but in this also a subject of awe 


> 


and fear. In His house “are many mansions ;” “one 
star differeth from another star in glory.” Even 
among the saved there will be differences. Christ 
speaks of those “ beaten with few stripes,” and those 
beaten with “many.” There are those He speaks of 
who shall “receive greater damnation;” there are 
those who shall not come out until they have “paid 
the uttermost farthing.” Each soul has its own in- 
dividual, changeful history. Hach must be judged. 
The searching judgment of God will “discern the 
very thoughts and intents of the heart.” Each will 
go “to his own place.” There will be “a Divine rule 
of right,” which God Himself, being God, cannot put 
aside, in judging every one. Do we not feel, then, the 
seriousness of judgment when we remember again 
the emphatic and reiterated assertion of Scripture, 
that we shall be judged “according to our deeds” ? 
“T will give,” it is written “to every one of you, 
according to your works.” We are told, also, of the 
terrible surprise of the day of judgment, when those 
who have fancied themselves fairly good people, and 
have had fairly religious habits, have allowed them- 
selves in self-deceivings, and been only saying, “Lord, 
Lord,” when they shall be compelled to realize that 
He “never knew them.” And there is a solemn 
assertion of S. Paul that, even among those who 
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serve God, there will be found many workers on a 
foundation of mere “wood, hay, stubble,” and they 
themselves saved but only “so as by fire.” 

Brethren, when we think, even beyond our graver 
sins, which our consciences will not allow us to escape 
from ; when we think of hidden sins—yes, sins which 
by habit become hidden from ourselves; when we 
think of our deafness to many such remonstrances of 
the Holy Spirit; when we turn our minds to our 
many neglects of grace, misuse of grace, and disregard 
of opportunities; when we remember that large and 
serious class of sins, our sins of omission ; when we 
get,in our better moments, even a passing glimpse 
of the abysses of sin within us, and our failure to 
reach even the imperfect standard which we have 
placed before ourselves ;—ah! then this fact of judg- 
ment as common sense, as faith, as God’s Word, as 
Christ reveals it, becomes—does it not ?—very serious 
indeed. Blessed are we if we dwell upon its serious- 
ness now, and dwell to practical purpose. 


ie 


But every age has its own “burning questions,” 
some aspects of truth which present themselves to it 
with more trenchant and searching power, and indeed 
in this age the revelation of judgment comes before 
us with special seriousness because of the interest 
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which has been aroused as to the question, the solemn 
question, of the punishment of sin. 

Let it at once, and fully, be granted that certain 
schools of teachers in the past have permitted them- 
selves to make violent and thoughtless and narrow 
statements on this subject which have led to a terrible 
reaction. Faith and unbelief in our time are more 
outspoken than ever. We cannot regret that it is so. 
Still, by the very fact we are in some danger. Men 
have, I fear, in endeavouring to undo the mischief 
likely to arise from over-statement, fallen into the 
terrible mistake of minimizing unduly what has really 
been revealed. 

The old bald statements of “Heaven” and “ Hell” 
have appeared, and naturally, insufficient or even in- 
credible. Every thoughtful man must have felt that 
of all the men and women that he knew, many, very 
many, are far too good for Hell, far too bad for Heaven. 
The reaction against the grotesque picture of Purgatory 
which possessed the imagination of many in the 
Roman section of the Catholic Church has led men 
in the Anglican communion to forget that, while our 
part of the Catholic Church, like Holy Scripture 
itself, is far from precise and dogmatic on the question 
of the intermediate state, still she has rejected, not the 
Catholie, but only the Roman doctrine of Purgatory. 
Scripture and the Church have seemed to teach that the 
many stains of sins left upon the soul may be cleansed 
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away in another world, while the main linesof character 
fixed in the life of probation, for better, for worse, 
as far as we know, remain unalterable. What shall 
we dare to say, then, brethren, on a subject so full 
of awe, so very serious? Surely something of this 
sort. 

Christ—I borrow the thoughts which follow from a 
great teacher—Christ has given us abundant sunlight 
on many things, but at the same time He has un- 
doubtedly deepened the shadow. He might have told 
us everything, but He deliberately refused to do so. 
Something, however, He has told. He has spoken of 
merey unbounded, to the weak, the frail, the wayworn, 
the lowly, the repentant. He has also spoken, as to 
high-handed and determined sinners, words of severity 
the like of which had never before, have never since, 
been spoken by man. That tender, pitiful, merciful, 
kind, sympathetic One has left us gracious messages 
which support and comfort us, when otherwise we 
should quite give way; but He has spoken—and it 
is well said, He could not have meant merely to 
frighten us—He has spoken of the “ worm that never 
dieth, and the fire that never shall be quenched.” 
This, then, is what He has impressed upon us: 

1. The depth, the abysmal depth, of our ignorance ; 
the need, therefore, to wait and watch, to use what 
we know, and to lay it to our own souls; not to judge 
others, when we are in no way judges; not to be 
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presumptuous, hasty, self-asserting, and dogmatic in 
matters in which reverent silence and hushed and 
submissive thoughts are more becoming. 

2. Certainly also He has tried to impress upon 
us the unspeakable awfulness of persistent, unrepented 
sin. If.we cannot measure its full reach and result, 
at least He has reminded us that we cannot measure 
it, and that we must remember that it is, by us, 
unmeasurable. We cannot sound the depth of these 
strange hearts of ours, but we can watch their issues, 
and grace is offered us to check, discipline, and 
restrain; that if we cannot realize at any moment 
the import of these acts by which we form our 
character, by which the characters of others are 
affected by us, at least we can remember and believe 
that these acts are of importance beyond what we 
think for, and, by grace, act accordingly. That if 
we are tempted to forget, in the pressing claims of 
this scene of sense and time, the value, the immense, 
the eternal value, of “the power of the world to 
come,” at least we must act on faith, and not neglect, 
as the most serious and powerful of forces, the value 
of repentance, of confession, of Sacraments, of prayer. 
We must “walk by faith,” He teaches us, and sin 
is more awful in its consequences than we dream of, 
and the great business of life must be the struggle 
against sin, 

3. Whatever is the full reach and meaning of 
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His more terrible words, this at least He has impressed 
upon us—that their full reach and meaning is terrible, 
if only by the pathetic, heart-moving expression, 
“the lost.” We know that He will lose none who 
will only allow Him to save them, and how full, then, 
of serious and awful meaning it is to hear Him and 
His Apostles speak of “the lost” ! 

4, He has allowed “the curtain to fall,” at the close 
of this age, after a tremendous scene of division, 
of separation; and we know no more. “Whatever 
may be the measure and difference of sin”—to quote 
words of the same great and serious teacher, whose 
teachings on this solemn subject I have been repeating 
to you to the best of my memory—which teachings 
I recommend to your careful study+—* we cannot 
misunderstand about retribution, absolute, as terrible 
as words can describe it, or sin which has not been 
forgiven.” We cannot misunderstand the appalling 
significance, far as it is beyond our power to fathom 
it, of “the wrath of God.” And the phrase belongs 
to the New Testament as truly as that of “the Love 
of God.” “The curtain falls on great and distinct 
certainties—the certainties of deliverance and accept- 
ance, the certainties of failure and punishment. The 
terms in which these certainties come to us are in 
their purport clear and beyond mistake. But they 


1 Sermon on “Sin and Judgment,” in “ Human Life and its Con- 


ditions,” by Dean Church, 
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are broad and general terms. And there begins the 
region of the unknown.” 

Then, again, “ What are we to think of texts which 
speak of the restitution of all things’—of “the earnest 
expectation of the creature,’ and its fulfilment; of 
“the gathering together of all things in Christ ;” 
of “all enemies put under His feet ;” of every knee 
bowing at His Name, in heaven and earth and under 
the earth”? “Must we not ”—I quote again—“ confess 
ourselves in the presence of dark sayings, meant for 
hope and for warning, but too fragmentary and 
incomplete for systems ?” 

Ah! brethren, do not such thoughts make us pause 

in the headlong tendency of the modern world to 
dogmatize agaimst the awfulness of judgment, and 
the punishment of sin? If men will dogmatize, if 
they will insist on knowing all and contradicting 
what is revealed to them, “if we require” full 
answers, “it is not from the New Testament we can 
get them;” “We must get them at our peril.” 
- Let us be wise and watchful, let us be humble 
and self-mistrustful. Let us remember our own 
ignorance and the certainty that is before us, that 
“we shall all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ,’ and that the consequences of persistent, 
unrepented, known sin are terrible. 
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VI. 


Religious thoughts, indeed, come to our aid in both 
directions. It seems to us, from all we know of 
human nature, from the fact that we are not machines, 
but self-determining human beings, that it must be 
possible for creatures such as we are—if we will 
persist in it—to become finally fixed in the direction 
of sin. 

We may say also, with certainty, that men will 
be judged according to their knowledge and oppor- 
tunities; further, it may be said that God will do 
all He can for His creatures, and that certainly “the 
Judge of all the earth” is no capricious and arbitrary 
tyrant, but that above all things He “will do right.” 
Very terrible, very pitiful, very merciful, very just, 
He reveals Himself to be. It is scarcely, I hope, 
presumptuous to say, that even for those “in Hell ”— 
whatever that awful word really represents—God will 
do all that can be done. Here we may—may we 
not ?—reverently leave such awful thoughts; but 
only leave them so that they may rest seriously upon 
our souls, and bring forth fruit in our lives. 


VII. 


What fruits may we notice, brethren, generally 
here and now ? 
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Surely the first thought which comes before us with 
severity and prominence is our personal responst- 
bility. We are not our own; we belong to Another. 
His servants by right we are; His servants by choice 
we should be. To try to use our time, our talents ; 
to try to govern our thoughts and choice; to try to 
tone, restrain, purify, elevate our desires and affec- 
tions under the sense of acting for and with our 
unseen Master ;—this is the duty of us all. What we 
have, our very life itself, He has entrusted to us to 
be used in obedience to His guidance. How lightly 
we think of His gifts! How carelessly we employ 
them or toss them aside! Ah! the thought of the 
judgment coming may help us—may it not ?—to act 
very differently. 

And then, living as we do in an age of habitual 
criticism, do we not learn to be more cautious in 
our judgments? Ready, as we too often are, to give 
an account of everything and everybody, above, 
below, around us, may we not learn to remember, 
with greater seriousness, that the thing to be felt 
most deeply is, “we must give an account of owr- 
selves” ? 

Where we allow sin, too, is there not sufficient 
witness within us of its serious character? Are we 
not often conscious, when we do wrong, of a failure 
in spiritual power, of vision darkened and feelings 
blunted, towards the things of our spiritual life ? 


ey ae 
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But how much more impressive is this witness when 
it is strengthened and rendered exact and exacting 
by the recollection of “judgment to come”? Real 
judgment implies that all must be brought before it. 
Earnestly we must try not to cast over our sins and 
failings the pall of an easy, light-hearted forgetful- 
ness—that is what we all are tempted to do—a for- 
getfulness which may lull us to a foolish slumber, 
from which the judgment will be a rude awakening. 
Earnestly we must try to substitute for forgetfulness 
an exact, a serious, a severe repentance—a repentance 
which opens the door for our poor sin-sick souls to 
feel the life-giving, the cleansing touch of Christ. 

We may have been the slave of some deadly sin— 
of sloth, of impurity, of selfish self-seeking. We may 
have neglected God’s grace, neglected prayer, been 
indifferent to, been negligent of, Sacraments. We 
may have spoiled our better acts by bad motives, by 
self-seeking, by vanity. Ah! these thoughts are 
heavy, and they ought to be heavy, in view of judg- 
ment; they can only be relieved by sincere repent- 
ance, by honest confession, by clasping thereby, in 
faith, the bleeding Hands of Christ. 

And another practical and general fruit of a serious 
meditation on the judgment that is coming, is to im- 
press upon us our responsibility for others. We are 
not altogether alone. We are members of the human 
race, we are members of the Church of our Redeemer 
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—citizens of the kingdom of God. We have each 
of us our own special relationships—a husband, wife, 
parents, children, lovers, friends. Every soul with 
whom we have been brought in contact is more or 
less affected by us. Souls in this world are breathing 
a moral atmosphere of some sort Are we careful 
that, by speech and thought and act, what we con- 
tribute to that atmosphere will be for the health of 
souls? Alas! we cannot tell until the great day 
how much of the evil we have allowed in ourselves, or 
the good we have neglected to do, may, so to speak, 
have injured the chances of other souls. Thank God, 
too, if by His grace we try to serve Him, we can 
never tell, till that day comes, how much we have 
helped them. How different our self-restraint, our 
watchfulness in word, in thought, in conversation, in 
conduct, in the society of others, will be, if only by 
His mercy we try to live in some more habitual 
recollection of the fact that “ we shall all stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ” ! 


ANRE 


Keep in view, then, brethren, these things. Keep 
‘them in view, at least, in your more religious moments 
of thought and prayer—moments which ought to be 


‘ Of., on this subject, a sermon preached by Dr. Liddon on 
“ Social Responsibility.” 
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cherished by us all. Keep them, then, in view, that 
they may be wrought into the very texture of your 
souls, 

1. The great thing is an anxious desire and 
effort to be above all things—so far as we know it 
—obedient to the law of Christ. Be not deceived. 
However at times we: may make light of it, the 
consequences of thoughtless or wilful disobedience 
are far-reaching and terrible. 

2. The great thing is to put Religion first. The 
great thing is to see to it that our religion be sincere, 
simple, and inward; that we be not contented with 
any merely hollow profession ; that we be never satis- 
fied with merely saying, “Lord, Lord!” 

3. The great thing is, that we be not merely out- 
ward and decent worshippers, but that we use and 
live the system of the Church of Christ. United 
prayer, and prayer in private; serious meditation on 
holy things ; repentance and confession whenever we 
find in our life and conduct anything contrary to 
His law; participation in Sacraments, earnest, and 
with faith and thankfulness; living in Christ—in 
fact, using His power to guide our life, finding 
peace through His grace and His Atonement ;—this 
is the preparation for the solemn moment, which we 
know is coming, when we shall each of us “stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ.” 
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IX, 


Ah! what we want is a thorough conversion, a 
real turning away, slowly it may be, and with many 
haltings, but surely, from sin to God. What we 
want for our souls is life, life strong and steadfast, 
life glorious and eternal, “and this life is in His 
Son.” 
Him ; the soul that more and more, by penitence, is 
seeking, and therefore receiving, His forgiveness ; 


The heart that more and more is opening to 


the being that more and more is resting on His 
strength, and living its life of daily duty, trial, joy, 
‘and sorrow, in reliance upon Him, and by the power 
of His promised grace;—this is the soul preparing 
for that solemn judgment, as only we can prepare. 

Serious as are such thoughts, through the shadows 
comes plenty of sunlight, when we are using the 
helps given to every earnest Christian. 

God give us grace to use them! God give us grace 
to hide our life with Christ in God! then surely, 
“when Christ Who is our Life shall appear, we also 
shall appear with Him in glory.” 

Hope, dear friends, is a blessed power. Hope, 
amidst all such solemn thoughts, it is our duty to 
cherish. Hope rests upon God’s promises, which 
cannot fail. Hope in Christ leads us to self-sacrifice, 
to watchfulness, to “ purifying ourselves even as He 
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is pure.” Let this, when we think of judgment—let 


this be our prayer— 


“Jesus, grant me this, I pray, 
Ever in Thy heart to stay; 
I am safe if I abide, 
Hidden in Thy wounded side,” 


SERMON V. 
Che Path of Mutp. 


“© O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord,” 
—ISA. ii. 5. 
E have travelled, dear friends, through some of 
the more solemn thoughts of Advent. Could 
we do better? Surely there is nothing better for the 
children of the Church than to throw themselves 
with loving loyalty into the tone and temper of each 
holy season. We lose much because we miss some 
one lesson of the Church by inattention to some one 
season. We gain much when the habit is fostered 
in us of learning as the Church is ready to teach. 
We have remembered our great possession of immor- 
tality, remembered the serious change of death, re- 
membered the still more serious fact of judgment. 
What shall we say now? Have we not tried to see 
life under varying and impressive lights? What 
more practical exhortation can be given to us than 
this of the Prophet, “O House of Jacob, come ye, and 
let us walk in the light of the Lord ” ? 
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The Prophet Isaiah is speaking in the text in 
earnest remonstrance. The nation is in the heyday 
of prosperity, and prosperity has led to a worldly 
temper, and God has been in great measure forgotten. 
It was walking in a flaring light, very unlike the 
clearness of the real heaven; pride of power, self- 
esteem at great successes, a temper entirely of the 
world, held sway upon the people. Nothing on a 
small scale could have been greater than the pros- 
perity and fairer than the prospects of Judah, but 
Isaiah’s prophetic eye caught glimpses of a coming 
change. Effects follow causes. As men and nations - 
sow; so, and not otherwise, do they reap. Pride, 
arrogance, irreligion, self-conceit—these were seen to 
have their natural consequences, and Isaiah at once, 
as a patriot and as a prophet, summoned his fellow- 
countrymen to pause and think; “O house of Jacob,” 
he cried to those who were habitually thinking of the 
world, and not of God—“O House of Jacob, come ye, 
and let us walk in the light of the Lord.” 


Ab 


To walk in any light must mean, surely, to guide 
life in some sort by principles. 

Principles are short and handy expressions of some- 
thing held as real and practical truth. The value of 
principles is proverbial. To be without them is to 
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wander at haphazard, and to live at random. They 
are like the stars which stud the nightly heaven, and 
which were the guides and friends of sailors in the 
old world. To be without principles is to be under 
stress of storm for many days, where neither sun nor 
star appears. They are like the mountain-crests, 
which give character to a landscape, and correct the 
mistakes of the traveller if he wanders wrong. To 
be without principles is to thread one’s way down a 
rugged path without the guiding landmarks of sur- 
rounding peaks being visible, but with every crest 
and pinnacle wrapped in clouds. Principles are like 
the memory of some one deeply and warmly loved 
whose absence never obliterates the vision of his face 
or the music of his words from a constant home in 
the heart that loves. To be without principles is to 
be as the selfish and cold-hearted, with whom to be 
“out of sight” is to be “ out of mind.” 

Ah! brethren, it is all very well in the sunny days 
of life, when never an illness, never a reverse of 
fortune, never a heartache has touched us—it is all 
very well to glide down the stream of life, moving 
along wherever the current seems to carry ; but when 
the storms are out, when the sky is dark, when health 
is weak and friends forsake, when fortune is no longer 
smiling, and heartache comes, then, then it is felt 
that to have early grasped and been guided by prin- 
ciples is of priceless value for the steadiness, for the 
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peace of the soul. Certainly, if the soul has been 
wandering away from steady guidance, if we have 
walked at random, if the world and its customs and 
cries have seemed}to us to be all,—certainly Advent 
calls us to pause and think; certainly the prophet 
speaks with the solemnity of warning, and calls us 
back to principles. 


Il. 


What, then, may we venture to think, for us, may 
be meant by such an exhortation, to “walk in the 
light of the Lord”? Well, go back upon our former 
thoughts. Surely, at least, it means to live in a 
temper of earnestness, of seriousness, consistent with 
a grasp of facts so solemn. 

A certain princely spirit comes from the realizing 
our immortality. The world—so apt to appear every- 
thing to us—is only a starting-point. The meanness, 
the narrowness, the thoughtlessness which comes of 
a soul burying itself in matter, confining its thoughts 
and purposes and efforts to the immediate moment, 
vanish away. One who realizes that he is to live for 
ever; that the training here is only in preparation 
for a better life beyond; that “all that is good at all 
lasts ever past recall;” that his immortal spirit has a 
dignity of its own not to be trifled with, not to be 
undervalued, not to be forgotten ;—surely such a one, 
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in solemn surrender to God, in generous thoughtful- 
ness and pity for man, will act and live ina princely 
spirit, and so “walk in the light of the Lord.” And 
again, to live in view of death. Not to allow a 
morbid or maudlin contemplation of our great and 
coming change, but to live with the fact that it must 
come fixed religiously in our minds, is surely to create 
in us a special temper and tone. The more, too, when 
we take into account the succeeding judgment, when 
we remember our real responsibility. As long as 
goodness, self-conquest, self-discipline are beautiful ; 
as long as seriousness and thoughtfulness go to add 
refinement and strength to character ; as long as large- 
ness of thought, a deep sense of responsibility, and 
a generous fellow-feeling for others whose lives, like 
ours, are limited here by the grave ;—as long as these 
things ennoble and deepen the soul of any one of us, 
so long will the thought of immortality be full of awe, 
the thought of death full of solemnity, the thought of 
judgment full of seriousness; and so long will a life in 
which these thoughts are deeply impressed be a life 
which, in some real measure, is led “in the light of 
the Lord.” 


ie 


This is true, but let us go nearer to the heart of 
the subject. Whatever else may be said or felt, a 


ee 


- 
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“light” given by God to men is certainly the moral 
law. These, perhaps, never was a time when this 
needs more insisting upon than our own. It is strange 
to contemplate, but it is true that a wild antinomian 
spirit seems to go hand-in-hand with our advanced 
and advancing civilization. The rich, the luxurious, 
the powerful, are tempted by their position and ad- 
vantage; the poor, the miserable, the unhappy, are 
tempted by their despair ;—to think that doing what 
you please, regardless of consequences, regardless of 
principles, that this is an admirable law of life. 
Brethren, two and two will not make five for any one. 
Brethren, it is worse than folly to suppose that you 
ean bring causes into play and not find consequent 
effects. Let our immortal spirit break, wilfully, de- 
liberately break, the law of the moral universe, the 
result is, it must be, unhappiness as well as sin. 

It is true, indeed, that the severe requirements of 
the moral law are such that fallen, unaided human 
nature falls short of them; but it is also true that, 
certainly for a Christian, grace is offered for the 
fulfilment in us of God’s commands. It is also true 
that all real Religion must imply a real morality. 

Men may be children of civilization, they may. be 
well-instructed disciples of the highest culture, and 
yet the light they are “walking in,” if that is all, may 
be merely electric, fitful, failing—casting the most 
depressing shadows. In themselves civilization, and 
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even the most advanced culture, may “alter the form 
of sin,” as it has been said, but cannot -lessen its 
tyranny or destroy its existence. There must be in 
all of us a desire to do‘right; we none of us must put 
aside as our standard or rule of conduct the severe, 
the beautiful, the necessary moral law. Yes, brethren, 
severe and beautiful and necessary, because it is, after 
all, an expression—in terms which show the relation 
of man to his fellow-men, to his Creator—an expres- 
sion of the very inner nature of the living God. 

Let us fix it in our minds that no brilliancy of 
genius, no brightness of intellect, no sparkling power 
of wit, no successful play of dexterity or finesse, no 
reputation gained among our fellows, no self-satis- 
faction purchased cheaply with ourselves, can ever 
supply the place of a real and earnest endeavour to 
do what is right. To remember watchfully, prayer- 
fully the requirements of the moral law is so far forth 
to “walk in the light of the Lord.” 

Ah! dear friends, there are many ambitions, ambi- 
tions abundant and attractive, which lead us along 
our path of life. Men are ambitious of skill and 
strength of body. The strength of the body must 
fail. They are eager for the development of intellect, 
for increase in knowledge, a stronger grasp of human 
wisdom. They pine for reputation, for wealth, for 
the power that unquestionably, in this world, follows 
in the wake of both. I do not say that their ambi- 
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tions may not be sanctified and purified for high 
purposes; but certainly to immortal and responsible 
and dying creatures they ought not to be, for they 
cannot be, final. Above them. all, controlling them 
all, surpassing them all in reach and glory, is the 
ambition for growth in moral rectitude, the ambition 
more and more to love to do right because it is right, 
and this, I repeat, is so far forth “to walk in the 
light of the Lord.” 


IV, 


The weakness—so all have felt—in the highest 
morality is its coldness, its impersonal character. 
What does S. Paul tell us of the power and meaning 
of “the law”? He tells us it was a schoolmaster, a 
tutor, a guardian to bring the soul to Christ. God's 
law, with its penetrating light, showed, as it lighted 
up the crannies of the human conscience, the real 
guilt of the soul as contrasted with the holiness, the 
goodness, the beauty of God. It led man to feel his 
need, his awful need, of inward power. Like some 
awful and beautiful orchestral movement, Truth, severe 
and searching, burst over man’s soul in the minor key, 
It wailed and whispered, it warned and spoke in the 
language of stimulating entreaty and command. On- 
ward it rushed, all-preparing, but in itself all insuffi- 
cient, till human tension was strained to the utmost, 

IT 
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and then, like the burst of the majestic major, 
spreading wide landscapes of glorious sound, opening 
out heavens of surpassing beauty, burst on the soul 
that thrilling revelation—the revelation of Christ. 
Ah! my brothers, in life, with all its trials, its 
changes, its sorrows we need more than a rule—we 
need a character. Yes! a character spotless, human, 
tender, and strong; one that will fit all circumstances 
and apply under all conditions; one that will afford an 
inexhaustible fund of principles, and touch us always, 
touch us closely at every point. Yes! but we also 
want a living, beating, human heart. No guide of 
life, no help against temptation, no power of strength, 
no ideal, will ever do for such as we are unless it be 
able to touch, to meet, to satisfy our affections. This 
was also the work of Christ. More; human nature 
needed power within, not merely a rule from without. 
The crowning mercy of our Blessed Master—showing 
us an example, that we should follow His steps; 
cleansing us from our guilt by His perfect obedience, 
by His precious Blood—the crowning mercy is that 
He makes Himself an inward Gift; that He dwells in 
the soul of His servant, that He gives a spring of 
power, a strength for struggle. He is at once Rule, 
and Spring, and sustaining Strength. Surely to use 
the principle left us in His example; surely to seek 
His forgiveness when we have failed—as fail again 
and again we must—surely to employ His strength, so 
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that we may hope at last to be “more than conquerors 
through Him Who loved us;”—this indeed, this is 
“to walk in the light of the Lord.” 


ae 


So, speaking generally, dear friends, we may obey 
the exhortation of the Prophet. But let us go more 
closely into thoughts of our spiritual life. 

1. There occur at times, to each of us, certain misgiv- 
ings of conscience, which may be guides of real value 
in the life of the soul. It is possible, indeed, to deal 
with them in an unhealthy, angry, or morbid way, 
which is certainly mistaken, nay, is surely wrong. 
Possible, also, to listen with a kind of respect to 
reproofs of this kind, acknowledging their force and 
justice, and yet not really attending to them so as 
practically to use them for the purpose of doing 
better in the next time of trial. We compound for 
wrong-doing by being fretful and disgusted with 
ourselves for a time, with no repentance, no manly 
effort, and that is all. How many a cross, ill-tempered 
life, casting shadows on other lives about it, is only 
the result of this recognition of reproofs of conscience 
without any effort to use them! Fitfully come our 
moods of remorse. Are we to allow them to come 
and pass away, deepening into nothing more powerful, 
more beautiful, more full of life? Ah! the only 
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result is the temptation yielded to, to allow sin to go 
on, because we think it can’t be so bad, as we are not 
passively submissive to it, but vexed and annoyed 
that there it is. This, at any rate, this annoyance, 
this occasional remorse, this listening to the first 
- voices, feeling the first stings of conscience, and doing 
no more,—this is—what? Seeing the first ray of light 
from the eastern heaven, and closing our eyes and 
plunging, uneasily indeed, but plunging into darkness. 
This is not “ walking in the light of the Lord.” 

2. Again, one of those great virtues by which the 
soul stretches out to God is Hope. Never, perhaps, 
was there a time when this virtue was more needed 
than now. The rush of life, the rapidity with which 
all things are moving on, the noisy clatter of the 
world, the uneasy restlessness which seems to take 
possession of men’s hearts and nature, all tend to 
sins against Hope—sins, that is, either of presumption 
or of despair. How often, when we do listen to the 
whisper of conscience, leading us to question our 
thoughts or conduct—how often are we tempted toa 
half unreal despondency! “Where's the use?” we 
are inclined to say; “better let things go. I have 
tried and tried, and I am always conquered. Why 
should I try again? The thing is too strong for me.” 
Brethren, this is a temptation of the devil. “Resist 
the devil, and he will flee from you;” “Draw nigh 
unto God, and He will draw nigh unto you.” Your 
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despondency is, after all, half unreal; it is a sinful 
mask to hide you from yourself. If your conscience 
is warning, if your heart is weak, still, who speaks in 
your conscience but the Spirit of God? and if He 
speaks, He is ready to help and able to save. Indeed, 
“He is greater than your heart, and knoweth all 
things.” He is strong enough to overcome your weak 
failing heart, if you will allow Him. He knows all, 
knows the good in you by His grace, which by His 
grace may be made better; knows that victory can 
be yours, and if only you listen and submit, it will. 
Yes, try again. Nothing, surely, can remain unfor- 
given, except not trying again. Try again. It may 
be hard. In proportion as you have put off attention 
to the voice which has spoken in you, it will be hard, 
You may not feel the joy of obedience all at once. 
We must pass through discipline before we have joy, 
and all continuance in sin makes habit harder to 
conquer, and brings thus its own punishment; but 
none the less, obey now ; try again. It is never useless 
to follow the promptings of God’s voice in the soul. 
Sin at last attacked will involve, at least, less of 
punishment; and now—though it be late—the deter- 
mined effort is an obedience to grace, and at least the 
beginning of a true repentance. No, dear friends, 
fretfulness and despondency are not Divine powers. 
To follow them when conscience warns or rebukes 
us, instead of obeying—even though it be too long 
delayed—is not to “walk in the light of the Lord.” 
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3. Surely the severe warnings of conscience, even 
as to what are called little things, are for this. They 
are God’s way of putting us on our guard. If we are 
not morbid or restless under them, but thoughtful 
about them; if we treasure them and lay them from 
time to time before God in prayer;—two things 
follow: first, we learn really to know our own 
special dangers; we find where we ought to be on 
our guard, what faults are most likely to oppress us, 
what virtues we most truly need. And, further, we 
turn the temptations of the Evil One to real spiritual 
use. It is a triumph of grace, is it not, when, 
reversing the Psalmist’s words of the wicked, what 
should have been for us “an occasion of falling” 
becomes “for our health”? Satan will learn then to 
cease his temptations, and we, by grace, shall find 
the truth of the great promise, “ Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation, for when he is tried, the 
Lord shall give him the crown of life which He hath 
promised to them that love Him.” 

Ah! brethren, really manfully noting and listening 
to the misgivings of conscience, laying them before 
God, trying to find what lessons He would have us 
learn from them, obeying when they are clear, asking 
for light sincerely when they are doubtful, ever 
really resenting morbidness, despondency, mere empty 
remorse, by praying for, striving for, a manly and 
vigorous life of honest repentance for sin, and honest 
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effort to do God’s Will whenever we know it—this, 
this surely is “to walk in the light of the Lord.” 

Brethren—I am sure this advice is good, for it is, 
if I remember rightly, that of one of the most 
saintly teachers of the Church1—when saying your 
prayers, try, in the moments you have to spend on 
your own spiritual life—try to note, to remember 
God’s warnings ; try to see from them God’s Will for 
you, and ask Him to help you, if it be but one step at 
a time, bravely to do it; so may you in your own 
spiritual life “walk in the light of the Lord.” How 
many an evil temper, how many a creeping habit of 
sloth, how many a dishonesty or insincerity with 
ourselves, how many a measure or act which tends to 
hinder others, may be, is sure to be, thus overcome ! 
and so the light, though slight, though only glimmer- 
ing, will—we may trust—“shine more and more unto 
the perfect day.” 

We know, as a truth of immense value, that God’s 
continual help is ours. But the thing of the deepest 
importance to.all our souls is, not only to know it, 
but to act upon the knowledge. Sins of omission, for 
instance, are some of the most difficult to detect and 
overcome. Especially are such sins likely to accumu- 
late by almost imperceptible degrees. 

Neglect of prayer, neglect of Sacraments, neglect 
of regular worship in church—are not these common? 


1 Keble. In some one of his sermons; I am not sure which. 
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These little acts tend to establish a character, 2.e. sloth 
in things of eternity. Be brave, then; be strong. 
Listen to the slight and gentle warnings of God. Act 
upon them, and energy and easy freedom of spirit 
take the place of the sloth and neglect, which please 
the flesh for the moment, and then fill the spirit with 
remorse. 

Ah! these slight warnings; these voices of witness 
in our own hearts; these voices, that is, of God,—they 
are—are they not ?—the first whispers of the judgment. 
In them God is teaching and judging. How little 
shall we fear them, by His mercy, “in that day,” 
when loud and clear they shall sound, with no room 
for neglect or misconception, if indeed we listen to 
them with humble, manly submission now! If now 
we “walk in the light of the Lord,” the less shall we 
tremble under the searching light of the day of truth; 
if now “ we judge ourselves, we shall not be judged.” 


VI. 


Brethren, how that thought of “the light of the 
Lord” reminds us that openness and honesty are 
the way of dealing with sin! The horror of the 
world is not at the commission of sin so much as at 
its discovery. As serious Christians, we must learn to 
fear and dread its commission, but to be ready and 
open in discovering our faults to Christ, in the person 
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of His minister, with sincere sorrow and _straight- 
forward acknowledgment. “If we confess our sins, 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” To 
cover our sins is indeed to walk in darkness; to 
confess them is to “ walk in the light of the Lord.” 

And then amendment—the real effort to do better 
—is a true walking in that light. It is possible, by 
Divine grace, to keep ourselves from known sin, or 
from wilful neglect of what we know is God’s Will 
for us. Every effort to do so, every faithful per- 
formance of duty, every honest recognition of the 
claims of God upon us, and the call of His voice 
within the soul, is an advance in “light.” When it 
is so, conscience itself approves ; and when it does, it 
is a prophecy of God’s final approval—a very faint 
but certain proclamation of the “ Well done, good and 
faithful.” 

Ah! brethren, every effort of obedience is, by 
grace, a step forward. Clearer and clearer does con- 
science speak in approving accents; that is, we hear 
more and more clearly the approving voice of the 
Great Judge, and in the soul there grows a holy 
confidence, humble, dependent on God, but real and 
sincere. “If our heart condemn us not,” says the 
beloved Apostle, “then have we confidence towards 
God.” This constant obedience to God’s voice; this 
constant resting on and following His grace—this, 
this surely is “walking in the light of the Lord.” 
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VII. 


And for all of us it is well to remember, practically 
and particularly, that this injunction is best fulfilled 
by an honest, earnest effort to conform our thoughts 
and practice to the teaching of the Church. That 
part of the Catholic Church to which we have, 
by God’s mercy, the happiness to belong, has been 
specially anxious and watchful to cling to the ways 
and teachings of primitive and undivided Christen- 
dom. Unfaithfulness to her teaching, or slovenly 
and careless departure from her rule, have, alas! 
often been the result and evidence of a modern and 
dangerous indifference to “the old ways.” 

Think how wisely and soberly the Church leads 
us on. “Baptized” as we are “into Jesus Christ,” 
she teaches us, as Holy Scripture does, “we have 
put on Christ ;” we are the “children of God;” we 
are “in a state of salvation.” Do we fall before 
temptation, and become stained with sin? She calls 
us. to repentance, and reminds us, with the great 
teachers of the early Church, that though there is 
but “one Baptism for the remission of sins,” there 
is “a second plank in our shipwreck ”—there is sorrow, 
confession, absolution, and we may try again. Thrown 
as we are, as life goes on, into greater temptations 
and dangers in passing from boyhood to manhood, 
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she summons us to receive strength by the grace of 
Confirmation, in which we are “sealed by the Holy 
Spirit of Promise,” as “good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 
Faint and weak as we are in spiritual things, needing 
constant sustenance, she calls us to feed on Him Who 
is our Strength, and to rejoice that—in the Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar—* our bodies may be made 
clean by His sacred Body, and our souls washed in 
His precious Blood.” Food, heavenly food, she offers 
us for our journey. 
‘“‘ Labouring and heavy laden, 
Wanting strength in time of need; 


Fainting on the way from hunger, 
a Bread of Life, on Thee we feed.” 


Lonely as we are in many situations of the world, 
lonely sometimes even in a crowd, by united wor- 
ship to which she bids us, we are reminded of the 
other world, where sympathy is complete and mis- 
understandings are no more, reminded that “we are 
come to Mount Sion,. . . the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of Angels, and to the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn, who are written in Heaven, 
and to God, the Judge of all,... and to Jesus, the 
Mediator of the New .Covenant;” we are reminded, 
in fact, of “the communion of Saints,” and “the 
powers of the world to come.” When life is fleeting 
from us, there are words of comfort and prayers of 
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commendation for the dying; when our life has 
passed from this world, there is the offering of the 
Great Sacrifice, when, in “the Church’s Prayer-meet- 
ing,” as the Holy Eucharist may be called, the living 
should not forget to think of, to plead for, the dead. 

Ah! brethren, reality is the mark of the faith of 
Jesus Christ. Real regeneration, real gifts of grace, 
real worship, real confessions, real absolutions, the 
real Presence of our Blessed Redeemer, “under the 
form of bread and wine” in the Holy Sacrament ; and 
reality, not shadows and sentiments, are what we 
men need in a life so full of trial, The Catholic 
Faith is the religion of supernatural common sense, 
the faith that will help us in difficulty, and is 
“strongest on the longest day;” and to have it, 
hold it, love it in heart and will, in submission and 
endeavour—this is to be guided by the Gospel, this is 
to “walk in the light of the Lord.” 


Vill. 


For, indeed, one thing supremely is brought before 
us in the teaching and practice of the Church—one 
thing which we need, every one of us, and which, in 
sadder, better, more religious moments, we feel that 
we need—the strength and the sympathy of Christ. 

God’s light shows us our own lives, and shows them 
even in their more serious aspect. Indeed, it is one 
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of the many mysteries which surround the whole 
solemn question of sin, that it is never seen by the 
sinner in its full meaning and awfulness at the time 
of commission, Sin blinds the mind. God’s light in 
His mercy streams at last upon the soul, and then 
sooner or later sin is seen as it is; and when so 
seen, what would remain to the sinner but despair, 
except for Christ? One thing the teaching of the 
Church is constantly engaged in illuminating and 
bringing forward, and that is the tenderness, the 
pity, the forgiving power, the sympathy of Christ. 
“He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
As we see from Christ our Light what love and pity 
that strong human Heart had for laden sinners, 
as we remember that what He had that He has, 
it is borne in upon us more and more—that which 
so much we need to know, to realize—that this is 
the pity, the sympathy of God. It has been truly 
said that the young, the innocent, the stainless, are 
often hard towards the sinful; that the old, the 
fallen, the blasé sinner, are often lax and lenient at 
the expense of moral dignity and truth; but that 
true sympathy—that which is really touched by sin 
and sorrow, which really stands side by side with the 
sinner, loves him, feels for him, helps him without 
ever relaxing its sense of the seriousness of his sin— 
is to be found and only found in its fulness, in the 
heart which has been severely tempted, but has stood 
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the strain. Such a heart knows the tension of 
temptation, the suffering which is the price of resist- 
ance—knows the dreadfulness of the struggle, and 
feels for even the defeated struggler; and such 
sympathy is that of Christ. 

Brethren, the Church, I repeat, is Christ vm action: 
to guide our way by her teachings, to use with real 
faith and trustful love her offices,-to joi with heart- 
felt earnestness in her simple and powerful prayers,— 
this, this is to feel Christ our Master in His help, His 
teaching, His warning, His sympathy at every turn 
of our difficult journey—this is to “walk in the light 
of the Lord.” 


1b.@ 


Brethren, it may please God to let us feel the power 
of that sympathy, or it may not. We may have the 
blessedness of the felt goodness and nearness of God, 
or we may have dark days and cold and cheerless 
nights, and heavy clouds across the heaven of our 
human spirits, the clouds that bring no rain. We 
may have light, and yet warmth—so it appears to 
us at times—there may be none. What then ? 

Then, brethren, the question is, will we or will we 
not (contented to forego sensible comfort) “walk in 
the light of the Lord”? The path of Duty, cold, 
hard, sharp, it may be dispiriting—that must be ours. 
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For our own souls, for our own sake, it must be so; 
the only hope of brighter, warmer, happier days is to 
walk in such light as we have. More still, so it must 
be for sake of others. The times we live in are strange 
and even terrible. Men’s hearts fail them for fear in 
view of a society so big with possibilities, so rich in 
promise, so alive with life, so abundantly furnished 
with strange and interesting gifts—and so away in 
much it does and thinks and says from Christianity. 
And how is Christianity to influence it? Ah! 
brethren, only can it do so by each one of us being 
true to the light that is given us, and living— 
unselfishly, honestly, earnestly—living our Creed. 
It is, indeed, the act of each single man which makes 
the influence of the system he embraces practically 
and truly felt. Single men have turned the currents 
of history. Souls who grasp a truth, and, cost what 
it may, make it their own, and then permit it, 
consequently, to show itself through their lives—these 
sway their fellow-men. 

Many, many things are beyond our power. We 
cannot force men to do right. We cannot open blind 
eyes to see the dreadfulness of evil; we cannot compel 
the scoffer not to scoff, and the licentious not to violate 
the sanctities of moral life, and the sceptic not to doubt 
and discard the serious truths of the Christian Faith. 
One thing we can do, if we will—we can do owr 
duty. We can act out our own beliefs. We can so 
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use the truth we have received, that it may bea living, 
energetic force acting in and through ourselves. We 
can—even if in life there be some bleak days in the 
doing—we can “walk in the light” that is shown us, 
be true to God when we have seen Him, true to our 
own souls; and if so, we shall at least learn to be 
diligent, faithful, if humble workers, and if sinners 
indeed, yet sinners who know something of reality, 
that is, something of repentance. 

“The light of the Lord!” It comes to us some- 
times in broken gleams, sometimes in slanting rays 
through overwhelming clouds; sometimes in con- 
science, in the call of the Church, in the voice of 
serious friends; but always it shows us that the path 
of further revelation is the path of Duty; and that 
if now it appear at times hard and exacting, a day 
of light and warmth is coming, “when sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.” 


SERMON VI. 
Che Power of Moble Choughts. 


‘* Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; uf there be any virtue, 
and of there be any praise, think on these things.””—PHIL. iv. 8. 


eo Christian religion deals with mystery. It 

insists upon it; it revels in it. It approaches 
nothing, however simple at first sight, without saying 
just enough about it to suggest a great deal more. 
This is as we should expect, for mystery is truth in 
such a form as alone it can come to man, truth in 
great part veiled. A phrase, “the simple Gospel,” 
has at times been very popular, and repeated again 
and again with parrot-like persistence which is 
strangely deluding. The Gospel can be grasped 
by simple hearts—indeed, by them alone; that is true. 
But the phrase represents a habit of mind which likes 
to get rid of nine-tenths of religion, and to make use ~ 
of the remaining tenth in a superstitious fashion as 


shibboleth, and thus is false and deceiving. 
K 
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Revelation, is not altogether simple. It is most mys- 
terious. We have to take pains to learn our religion, 
as to learn anything else which is worthy of study. 
No religion which is presented to us as free from 
mystery can be true. For life is a mystery. The 
world is a mystery. And the man who looks on all 
things with no deep thoughts, no sense of how much 
there is in them beyond what he immediately per- 
ceives, no notion but that all is, so to speak, “plain 
sailing,” that man is an unobservant, or a thought- 
less, or a wrong-headed man. 

To be without any sense of the solemn mysteries 
of the world-to-come is to be shallow, and indeed 
under grave loss. To play with the mysteries of 
your being and your complex relationship to God 
is to be a shallow trifler. To abandon, to neglect, 
to disregard them is to degrade your nature, to fall 
fromthe dignity of your being, to forsake, for dark- 
ness, the realm of light. 

This is why the Prayer-book, after enumerating 
some points of revelation as to God’s mysterious 
nature, teaches us in the Athanasian Creed, that to 
those who have learnt the truth—and of course it 
speaks of no other—there is peril to salvation if 
they relax their grasp. When we assert in the Creed 
that we “believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” we 
mean to say that we are brought into a home where 
we are subject to the influence of mysterious super- 
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natural forces, where we learn deep and mysterious 
truths, where it is our duty, and maybe for our endless 
joy, to use those forces and to grasp those truths, and 
therefore to “hold the faith once committed to the 
saints.” In teaching us the need of “holding the 
faith,” the Church suggests to us that on which the 
Apostle’s exhortation in the text is based—the respon- 
sibility and the mysterious power of thought, 


iz 


To shape our thoughts, then, dear friends, is a 
duty, and one, let me add, too frequently forgotten. 
What thoughts we think, and what we do not think; 
how we permit our minds to act towards all that is 
presented to them, to dwell upon, or believe, or 
repudiate, or neglect ;—this enters into our responsi- 
bility. Thoughts are not mere blind mechanical 
processes which must take place, and must be 
followed by inevitable conclusions. The mind is a 
living thing. We can choose to give or refuse 
attention to what is presented to us, There may be, 
doubtless, impressions made upon us whether we 
will or no, but we have the power to deepen them, or 
neglect them so that they die. We can stop short at 
a first suggestion, or we can follow out a train of 
thought just as we please. We gradually train our- 
selves into certain modes of thinking, and habituate 
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ourselves to certain classes of ideas. That is true. But 
then the habit has grown out of our own choice. 
We may be carried away and overwhelmed for a 
time by some strong and vividly felt thought and 
opinion; but still it remains that man is an artist 
who can work one way or another upon himself, 
that Reason is an instrument upon which man as a 
musician can play. For this cause the Apostle is 
justified in urging as a duty the selection of certain 
trains of meditation; for this cause we may use our 
moments well at present in remembering the duty and 
the power of noble thoughts. 

Indeed, there are dangers, moral dangers, to every 
one of us in the realm of thought. Circumstances, 
surroundings, customs, peculiar temperaments, effects 
of training, all combine to supply us with temptation 
in the mind, all the more subtle just because we are 
apt to fall into the shallow notion that “we can’t 
help our thoughts.” It is so, and therefore we need 
to keep before us the duty and the rich reward of 
obedience to the duty enjoined in the text, “Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 
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It is a truth familiar surely to every one of us, as I 
have said before, that facts are one thing, and the 
bearing, meaning, interpretation of facts quite another. 
The fact of the mighty ocean which rolls between your 
shores+ and those of England is a familiar common- 
place to all who know the elementary truths of the 
earth’s geography ; what deep meanings it assumes to 
those who cross and recross it on various errands! 
How the commercial man sees its bearing on the 
business interests of the world! How the poet is 
moved by its sublime repose when the power of storm 
is chained, or by its fierce unrest when all the winds 
of heaven are out! How the thoughtful nature is 
touched by the sight of its ever-changeful immensity 
into deeper interpretations of the joys and sorrows of 
human life, its strange vicissitudes, its frail tenure 
of opportunity, its happiness in joyous meeting, its sad 
heartbreaking separations so prophetic of the sable- 
habited sorrows which stand in plenteous forms round 
even the cradle of us all! Musicians know the fact 
of the existence of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, or 
Spohr’s consummate effort in “The Power of Sound ;” 
but what meanings unfold themselves from each to 
the ear that hears the majestic melancholy of that 

1 This sermon is one of those preached in Trinity Church, New 
York. 
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which Beethoven could never hear with his deaf ears, 
but only with his penetrating eye, or what Spohr 
caught dim glimpses of as he threw his piercing 
wailings on to the violins, as he imprisoned in his 
weird pathetic music flitting thoughts of eternal 
loveliness! As a fact, there are possibilities of noble 
thoughts for us strange creatures, so capable of evil, 
so gifted also to welcome what is good. What is the 
meaning, what the bearing, of such facts as they 
become actual? What do they do, or prophesy, or 
teach in the lives of us all ? 


Til. 


Man is a being of two worlds. Here by his per- 
ception he touches the outer appearance of material 
things, but by reflection he enters the sanctuary 
where he finds the “inward grace” of which the 
“outward sign” alone is seen in the sacramental life 
of Nature. To welcome noble thoughts is to beckon 
to him those powerful porters who convey the keys 
of eternity. 

1. To do so is to be loyal to the higher capacities 
of his understanding, Any thought truly noble has 
in it some element of real truth. For truth is a 
fundamental virtue. All other virtues may be said 
to be forms of truth as they appear in the different 
relations of life and duty. And truth is a deep and 
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a lofty thing. At the utmost we have only glimpses 
of it here; but glimpses we have. Who has not 
known the moment when, welcoming noble thoughts, 
he has had some vision of the immeasurable depth of 
an evil in him lying far down beyond what his eye 
has penetrated ? or that, when welcoming such visitors, 
he has caught before his mind’s eye a vision of the 
infinite beauty of some good desire or act which had 
only seemed a commonplace and very ordinary thing ? 
The sublime truths of the Christian Creed itself come 
before us at first as mere short and handy statements ; 
but how noble thoughts of fatherly care and tender- 
ness, of filial devotion and obedience, cast fresh light 
upon these statements, and open up to the mind long 
vistas of the greatness and tenderness of the character 
of God! Thus the understanding itself grows to 
grasp the real and the lasting, instead of resting on 
that which is accidental and passing away. And in 
an age in which material facts and scientific laws, 
with their practical results for physical convenience, 
hold the minds of men so constantly in thrall, how 
necessary that noble thoughts should be welcomed to 
carry the mind beyond the immediate into the inner 
reality of things! It is all very well for some to sneer 
and accuse the Christian believer of Anthropomor- 
phism, of reading into nature our own imaginings. 
The sneerer is never a seer. The cynic is sure in the 
long run to be shallow. Perception is a rich endow- 
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ment, but it is not the richest. It opens the eyes 
to material things. Reflection is a lordlier gift; it 
prophecies what lies beyond. Noble thoughts act as 
a stimulus to deeper reflection. They have a touch 
of infinity; and only when the understanding and 
reason rest upon the “eternal things,” “half revealed 
and half concealed,” is it really approaching the object 
which satisfies. When we allow the mind to rest 
on “ whatsoever things are true,” it begins to see more 
and more of the illimitable reaches of glorious truth 
in expatiating in which it may find its rest in the 
end—as a landscape of loveliness, of sea and mountain, 
meadow land and forest, unfold before the gazer, look- 
ing steadily under the beauties of the solemn autumn 
dawn. 

And the “noble thought” of truth stimulates the 
understanding, so far satisfied, to hunger and yearn 
for more. As the mind rests on “ whatsoever things 
are honourable,” it catches glimpses of that “tender 
grace” which specially belongs to some forms of truth 


> 


and wins for them the name of “honour ;” as it rests 
on “whatsoever things are just,” before it emerge 
other forms of truth, clad in robes of strong texture 
and sombre hue, and with figure clean-cut in severe 
outline, which bear the name of Justice, Righteousness. 
There is a glory in the earth and sky, in deep sights 
of sorrow, in the face of innocence, in the glance of the 


eye full of pity and eagerness for goodness and duty, 
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which sinks into the mind habituated to noble thoughts, 
because it is possessed of a power of interpretation, and 
hence gains fresh views everywhere of the depth, the 
majesty of Truth. Such a mind will not be put off with 
the shadow of things. The very things themselves it 
hungers for. Sentiments, dreams, imaginations may 
do for others, but it will learn the truth of things. 
It has been stimulated, it has been sent onward to 
rest in nothing short of the truth that will satisfy, 
by the power of noble thoughts which it has welcomed 
it may be as “strangers,” and then found to be 
“angels” sheltered “ unawares.” 

And how important is this to character! So much 
does it depend on that which is at its root—the con- 
dition of the understanding. Unconsciously and 
without distinct and exactly articulated knowledge 
the character may grow; but it is on truth and 
fact it really is growing. And more and more 
realized and welcomed, truth becomes its strength. 
A piety which is pretty and even tender is in danger 
of shrivelling up like a flower severed from its root, 
unless it be rooted in the “noble thoughts” of the 
Christian revelation allowed to possess the understand- 
ing. And in all moral matters from which directly 
springs character, it is not enough that social con- 
ventions, and an accepted system of duties and rights 
should keep us from going far wrong in the outer 
relations of life. The human soul is too noble for 
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only this. The mind will find some springs of action 
on which it can act, in facts. Let it banish noble 
thoughts, then base and selfish and_ self-seeking 
things it will find on which to stand. Let it welcome 
noble thoughts, and then there will be built beneath 
its feet the solid ground of principle. 

Ah! brethren, nothing so contributes to supply that 
most priceless possession—principle—as the determined 
thinking on “whatsoever things are true and honour- 
able and just.” Without principles! How terrible! 
Terrible the position of a ship off a rocky lea shore, 
driven by a frenzied gale, with compass broken, and 
stars cloud-covered, and a rudder lost! Terrible the 
situation of the traveller wandering on the fierce and 
dangerous mountains, blinded with fog, deafened with 
the roar of the tempest, without knowledge, without a 
guide! But not so terrible as the state of one of us 
poor pilgrims in a world of moral perplexity, if noble 
thoughts have been banished from the understanding, 
and we are in a poverty of principle. For principles 
are important truths, in handy form and shorn of 
accident, needed for use in those crises of life where 
impulse or passion might lead us wrong. And noble 
thoughts of truth and justice and honour impress 
upon the mind in living form and power these as 
nothing merely abstract, but as living facts of a 
higher world. 

2, And, if indeed it is permissible or wise to dissect 
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the soul at all, then—to adopt the usual analysis— 
even more are noble thoughts of power in the affec- 
tions. If indeed the understanding is of vast impor- 
tance in its acts and forces on human character, far 
more is it “the human heart by which we live.” If 
in our marvellous nature we must look beyond the 
present moment and recognize and use eternal things, 
then it is true that Love is of all forces the controlling 
force. What we really love will in the long run 
determine our character. “Where the treasure is 
there will the heart be.” How vastly important is it, 
then, that “the heart” should be sound, and should be 


' capable of seeking, and diligent to seek, a worthy 


“treasure”! How important that we should really 
learn to love! 

What noble thoughts are to be welcomed, then, to 
cleanse and stimulate our loving? These the great 
Apostle does not forget: “ whatsoever things are pure 
and lovely and of good report, think on these things.” 
The mind from its stores feeds the affections. If these 
stores be of things impure, unlovely, and which can 
never claim the approval of the conscience or the 
favourable verdict of human admiration,—Love can 
never be. There may be lust, there may be mere 
blind and wild desire; but the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the spirit of joyous devotion to a worthy object out- 
side ourselves, the spirit of faithful non-self-seeking 
and purified desire—this would have fled from a soul 
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where no home could be found for it, fled often, alas! 
to return no more. 

What is a soul without love but a burnt-out 
voleano? What but an arid desert supplying no 
wells of water? .Once there may have been the 
growth of soft green grass, the whisperings in the 
wind of tender rustling leaves, the ripple of waters, 
and the scent of sweet, fresh flowers ; but the destruc- 
tive fire of impure passion, or the parching sirocco of 
selfish desire have destroyed all, and left as a sandy 
desert what might have been a garden of God. And 
if so, be sure that these, dear friends, were lighted or 
generated by impure, unlovely, discreditable thoughts. 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not Love, Iam nothing.” Nothing, 
indeed! For powers like speech, or the outcome of 
possessions, are gifts external to a man_ himself. 
Selfishness is destructive. Love is the victory over 
self. It has four characteristics. It enwraps, enfolds, 
embraces a worthy object in the clasp of a noble 
and passionate enthusiasm. It spends itself with 
prodigal self-sacrifice. It is the very image of 
the very God of Beauty, Who expends Himself in 
unrestricted measure for His creatures, Whose very 
life is love; and so it is the ennobling of the soul and 
its real blessedness. And it has the power of self-pro- 
ductiveness. The more it gives—so we are reminded 
by Dante in the Divine Poem—the more it has to 
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give. Yes, more still; it has the power of vision. That 
love is blind may have a limited measure of brief 
truth, meaning that it will not rest, like the cynical 
world, on the fitful, the accidental, the unreal. 
That love, and love only, truly sees is a truth clear 
beyond all things to thoughtful minds. Love really is 
the power of a pure human affection, the power by 
which alone it is possible to read the truth, the 
nobility of a soul. The hard and blear-eyed cynic 
just catches a glimpse of some outside semblances ; 
his accidental evil but-magnetic power draws out the 
stray and saddening faults, lumps them together, and 
announces them as the sum total, the everything and 
all of a living soul. 

Let that same soul come under the eye of real love. 
How different! This is, perhaps, one reason why the 
habit of hasty and worldly judgments is so wrong. 
You love some one—with it may be, it must be, some 
human faults—but the thing is, you really love. But 
what happens? Your love wanders clear-eyed through 
the widening corridors of character, and sees something 
more than the saddening shadows—finds sweet strong 
pictures, fair fresh flowers, and churches where are 
voices singing in tones of heavenly melody. More, 
by loving you make that very character more lovable. 
O power of self-forgetting! O glorious ministry ! 
O service of God! 

You have loved one, perhaps, whom the hard tongue 
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of the cruel critic or unsympathizing cynic calls-rough, 
or selfish, or self-willed, or hard, or obdurate, or unin- 
teresting. You know the difference! Your love has 
detected and then developed fair powers of self-control 
and tenderness and spiritual culture, fairer, as heaven 
is fairer than the realm of evil, than any character 
merely dressed out in the trivial garments of a 
conventional world. Your love has seen and has 
ennobled. 


“Ah! Am I not the nobler for Thy love ? 
Yes, three times less unworthy,” 


such an one may say. You have loved some one 
worthily—the mother, father, child, or one who has 
been the embodiment to you of an ideal; your love of 
what is worthy has ennobled you, but it does so 
because it, being love, has seen true nobleness, yes, 
and developed it. The world may be kind, may 
acknowledge that some praise is due, may not be 
altogether blind to some good in such a character. 
What is the voice of your true human affection ? 


“Ah! but that’s the world’s side—there’s the wonder; ‘ 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you! 
There in turn I stand with them and praise you; 

Ont of my own self I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel 

Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence.” 


Yes, my brethren, real love ennobles its object and 
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ennobles itself. It is the Image of God in man. And 
what makes it possible? Noble thoughts! It is a 
nature which, by grace, disdains and spurns what is 
impure and base and bad in thought, which welcomes 
what is good and noble and beautiful, it is such a 
nature that can love; it is to such a nature that the 
central force of human character—Love fed by noble 
thoughts—is possible. Ah! don’t forget the Apostle’s 
ery, “ Whatsoever things are pure and lovely and of 
good report, thank on these things.” 

3. But if noble thoughts affect the character by 
their power on the understanding and the heart, none 
the less is it so by their influence on the will. A 
strong will, and a strong will for what is good, and 
right, and true, and beautiful, is one of the greatest of 
blessings; it is a crowning need for any really strong 
character. From what evil does the soul suffer, 
perhaps, most? Not an inability to see much that is 
right, and many things which are beautiful. No; but 
a deadness, a want of elasticity, a sluggishness of will © 
in insisting upon and carrying through what we do 
see. Of all things, then, it is important—is it not ?— 
in the training of character to brace the will. To be 
habituated to strength of lofty purposes is a matter 
of the first moment. ‘Now the will is braced by 
obedience to what is seen to be right; and to this it 
is aroused and stimulated by a vision of Hope. Man 
must have a future before him if he is to work 
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with a strong, unswerving will. The depressions 
of the Present are only overcome by the capacity 
of throwing the soul forward into the Future; nay, 
more, by making the Past minister to the Future. 
How wonderful a testimony it is to our immortal 
nature, to the fact that we are beings not merely of 
Time, but of Eternity,—the power we have in memory 
of idealizing the past! You wandered such an evening 
on the mountains, or walked with a friend in the 
shady lane, or met one you loved after a long and 
trying absence, or parted with tenderness when hearts 
were breaking. Over the memory there hangs a haze 
of soft mist and consoling sunlight. All that was 
sweet, and tender, and good, and beautiful is left, and 
in after years is your possession. You have forgotten 
the hesitation which held you from freedom of real 
interchange of thought in that walk, or the uneasiness 
which half destroyed the delight of that wandering, or 
the reserve which spoilt or half spoilt the joy of that 
meeting, or the shyness, or interruption and intrusion 
of others, which gave a sensible bitterness to the 
parting. The soul, stretching to what is infinite and 
eternal, has discarded the more wearisome accidents of 
time; memory has softened the landscape. So will 
Hope. Hoping, looking forward, makes little of pos- 
sible disappointment, leaps with a spiritual spring 
over intervening difficulties. And memory and hope, 
acting in the power of an immortal spirit’s infinite 
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dignity, unite to brace the will to wait, to bear, to do, 
to suffer; to take the real, the eternal, and live for it; 
to discredit the passing and the unreal ; to be vigorous 
for what has been seen and what is hoped for as real 
and lasting in this scene of change. 

But what is it that strengthens the will against the 
failures so common from its sluggishness? Surely the 
habitual culture of, and welcome given to noble 
thoughts. Fed from these, it spurns in disdain what 
is accidental, what is weakening, and, if beaten back 
for the moment, returns to the battle, wounded it 
may be, but determined to do that bravest, that most 
needful of all things—to try again. 

Ah! before each of us there must lie surely some 
crises of life—crises when we shall be strained and 
tested to the uttermost; crises of danger, of tempta- 
tion, of sorrow, of perplexity, of decision, of effort, 
and—yes—and of death. Disciplined by obedience, 
habitual obedience to what is right, to what is eternal, 
the will may then be strong; but if so, we must 
remember that goodness is the highest thing, that 
our effort must be, in the common days of life, 
towards the direction of the will to what we are sure 
is right and good; that if so, noble thoughts must be 
habitually welcomed, that “whatsoever things are 
virtuous, whatsoever things are worthy of praise, we 
must habitually thunk on these things.” 
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It 


Brethren, it will be felt that this is not easy to 
creatures such as we. And if I should seem to urge 
you to merely human effort in so lofty an enterprise, 
I should—your own human experience will tell you 
—I should certainly be wrong. No. No one more 
urgently than S. Paul himself would warn you that 
this is impossible. After all, we Christians must 
remember that “all good gifts and all perfect gifts 
come from the Father of Lights.” From Him, there- 
fore, wherever we find them, come all noble thoughts. 
After all, then, to be true to noble thought, means, in 
the reflective department of our mysterious being, to 
seek, to use, to be true to, the grace of God. Only do 
not let us be guilty of the capital error of imagining 
that our thoughts are not to be ruled by His grace. 
Here, as ever, we are face to face with the mystery 
of God’s assistance and man’s responsibility of re- 
sponding by a distinct act of personal choice. I 
warned you, to begin with, that the Christian reve- 
lation left us in a realm of mysteries—of Truth dark- 
veiled; well, this we know, that God’s grace is all- 
powerful; that, if sought for and asked for, it is given; 
that, if used, it is multiplied to us a thousandfold ; 
that, if character grows by failure as well as by suc- 
cesses, it is because failures at least drive us less to 
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trust ourselves, and more and more to throw our- 
selves on God. Only let us settle it in our minds 
that to think high thoughts is possible, that it is 
important, that upon it depends in great measure 
the building up of Christian character, that we are 
responsible for the class of thoughts to which we 
commit our minds, and that if we seek God’s help 
in this department of our trial as in others, that help 
will be ours, and it will, in the long-run, be victorious. 


IV. 


Brethren, there are some teachings which seem to 
stare us in the face in this connection. 

1. Think how the Apostle guides us here in our choice 
of reading. Part of the public press in England exer-. 
cised itself not long ago in the publication of lists 
of “the best books.” Like many other things in the 
public press, the thing was sensational. It seemed to 
be meant for a moment’s amusement, and it did not, 
as might be expected, bring any great light. Still, it 
was a witness to a truth. Life is short; we cannot 
read everything. We are responsible for what we 
do read, for the thoughts on which we deliberately 
feed our minds. There is a time for everything. 
There are times when it would seem to be our duty 
as wise men and good citizens to read the newspapers, 
in so far as such reading is needful in order to 
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acquaint ourselves with the history of our own time. 
But it cannot be right; it must be most pernicious 
to make the reading of innumerable newspapers—as 
some seem to do—the staple of their self-education. 
Indeed, it is one of the saddest thoughts to a 
Christian that the teaching of much of the news- 
paper press in America—I fear I must, to be honest 
add, to some extent in England—is the reverse of 
the Apostolic injunction. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that that teaching—thank God there are 
noble exceptions—may be most exactly given in the 
Apostolic dictum with a negative introduced before 
each clause. “ Whatsoever things are not true, what- 
soever things are not honest, whatsoever things are 
not just, whatsoever things are not pure, whatsoever 
things are not lovely, whatsoever things are not of 
good report; if there be not any virtue, and if there 
be not any praise, think on these things.” Can any- 
thing be more contrary to the mind of Christ? Men 
who have to face and deal with the world may be 
obliged to know what the world is thinking, saying, 
doing. But at least much of your press—apart from 
blatant vulgarity, apart from its hideous literary 
deformities—is unfit reading, as a storehouse of all 
iniquity, for the innocent and the young. It is unfit 
to lie upon the table of your drawing-rooms. Your 
young people may go to Heaven without being trained 
in the school of an irreligious press; they can scarcely 
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be fit for the eternal society without being trained 


in habits of noble thoughts. 


Bad books, too, we surely all agree, should be cast 
aside with scorn and sorrow by the Christian. The 
Devil is energetic in publishing. His publishing 
establishments must not have our patronage, as 
we value our own souls and those of others. Your 
“civilization,” I see, places in the cheapest forms, at 
the disposal of all, some of the vilest books ever 
written by the prurient ability of debased genius; 
places them so—when they come from foreign places— 
in the form of translations. Set your face against this 
great crime against human hopes and human 
nobleness. But in good books we have great 
opportunities. “We cannot,” it has been wisely 
said, “know whom we would, and those whom we 
know we cannot have at our side when we most need 
them. ... There is,” however, “a society continu- 
ally open to us of people who will talk to us, as long 
as we like, whatever our rank or occupation.” Yes, 
we can be in the society of the best, the greatest, 
the noblest thinkers in the world, and in choosing our 
reading with an earnest desire to learn what is good 
and noble, we fulfil the Apostolic command as to 


noble thoughts. 


2. Then we have the duty of meditation. Not 
only to think over and assimilate whatever good 
we read, but to think over what we know to be best. 
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Nowhere as in the Gospels and in the Christian 
Creed can we find an inexhaustible supply of noble | 
thoughts. Poets, historians, philosophers—let us 
thank God for all He has taught them and they 
teach us of all that is good and beautiful ;—but they 
cannot, nothing can take the place, as food for fruitful 
meditation, of the words, the high and solemn and 
tender words, of our Master, and the revelation of 
God and man, and the relation between them, 
supplied in the Creeds of Christendom. To think 
on these things with prayer for that blessed Spirit's 
help Who gives light and unravels mysteries,—this, 
this indeed is a way, the way, to saturate our poor 
dry, parched, fainting minds with noble thoughts. 

3. And then remember how God in His inex- 
haustible goodness loves to flash upon us visions 
of beauty. Oh that we may cherish them! 

The traveller from Baalbec passes under leafy 
fig groves, and emerges at last into dry, hard, rocky 
paths, where the sun seems to beat on the stones with 
pitiless persistence, and the freshening rain seems 
never to fall. He is weary and footsore, and his 
head is in a fever, and his feet are blistered, and 
his tongue is dry. Onward he goes, faithfully 
advancing, “faint, yet pursuing,” at last—at last 
he turns an angle of the arid mountain, and before 
him, enfolded in gardens of roses and oleanders, cooled 
with the intermixing waters of the Barada and 
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Pharpar, lies, in a dream of beauty, Damascus the 
world-old, like a garden of God. Here in our 
natural pilgrimage the mountains of work are often 
steep and burning, the path of duty is often hard and 
dry, but onward if we go, God bursts upon us with 
one of His refreshing surprises; holy thoughts, fair 
visions, sweet and consoling certainties are placed 
before the straining eyes of the pilgrim. Ah! I 
beseech you, cherish the good thoughts He gives you. 
They are precious beyond rubies. Make them your 
own. “Great is His goodness, great is His beauty.” 
If you think on the beautiful things He offers you, 
so-will your life become noble and strong and 
fruitful, so will ye come “with joy on your heads 
to Zion, and sorrow and mourning shall flee away.” 


SERMON VII. 
Che Creatment of Care. 


“* Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, .. . casting 
all your care upon Him ; for He careth for you.” —t1 S. PET. vy. 6, 7. 


S PETER is speaking, as we Christians are thankful 

* to know, under the impulse of Divine inspira- 
tion. We are also glad to remember he is speaking 
from the teaching of a rich and checkered experience. 
This is God’s way. If He uses man as the medium 
of His revelations, He also prepares His instruments 
by giving them opportunities of fruitful experience. 
S. Peter, in the course of his mortal probation, had 
been too intensely human, impulsive, self-confident, 
impatient. He had fallen, fallen very deeply. By 
the grace and love of his Master he had risen from 
his fall, and the lesson—the severe lesson of his life— 
had not been lost upon him. 

S. Peter had forgotten, apparently, the real position 
of a creature in relation to his Creator. He had 
succumbed to that temptation which besets energetic 
and self-confident natures; he had forgotten that the 
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secret of our safety is mistrust of self running 
parallel with confidence in God. Out of his fall and 
his restoration had been brought home to him—in 
a way in which alone truth becomes a personal 
possession, that is by personal experience—several 
real and unchanging facts. He had begun to realize 
the greatness and the goodness of God, the blindness 
and weakness of man, the necessary conditions of 
human trial, and the consequent duties and moral , 
efforts which befit the creature and are needful for 
his training. 

Few men, more than he, can have felt that which 
is ever true, and which, in turn, one way or another, 
we all must learn. What is that ? 


I. 


It is a commonplace with novelists, poets, and 
philosophers, but though a commonplace not the less 
true and fruitful to be recalled by every one of us— 
that there are strange contradictions and disappoint- 
ments in human life. 

The world around us is full of strange and appa- 
rently insoluble riddles. Something in our hearts 
tells us, and revelation bears out these deep voices, 
that there is a moral government, and that there is 
a “purpose working to an end.” But appearances 
often seem to point to the savage cruelty of inflexible 
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Law, and the iron will of Necessity. The question 
of the “why” and the “wherefore” is the most 
difficult to answer, and yet that question will not 
leave us. Every kind of foolish answer has been 
given by one speculator after another. Man’s mind 
has been represented as “the unconscious mind of 
nature,’ and however this may amuse the sceptical 
theorist, nine men out of ten feel instinctively it is 
nonsense, a portentous phrase serving to veil our 
ignorance. Whatever necessity there may be, man 
feels his freedom. Yet his freedom seems imperfect. 
He longs for knowledge, and is baffled in every effort. 
He craves happiness; he wants satisfaction, and 
when he thinks he has found it, presently it melts 
away. His will betrays him. He has noble aspira- 
tions. He is attracted, impressed by the beauty of 
goodness, and then he finds himself choosing some- 
thing far inferior. “To will is present with him, 
but how to do he finds not.” There is something 
wrong, “something in the world amiss must be 
unriddled by-and-by.” The “doctrine of the fall,” 
if he thinks, he soon finds to be a mysterious fact. 
Christianity treats him as beset with difficulties and 
dangers, and so far his experience must teach him 
that Christianity is true. Then it goes further—it 
offers to guide him through the difficulties, and to 
help him to face and overthrow the dangers. Will 
he be true to it? will he accept its teachings? will 
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he use its means and follow on? That is really 
the supreme question. To know what God is; to 
know what he himself is, and to act accordingly ; 
that is what Christianity invites him to do. Nothing 
else has come to his rescue with so complete an 
answer, or directions so minute and practical. Let 
us try it. 

There are many joys and many troubles in life, but 
this we know. Often the morning breaks in bright- 
ness, and the day is overclouded before noon. Old 
hopes are wrecked or die. There are buoyant 
expectations; they end in disappointment; there are 
splendid efforts; they seem to determine in disaster. 
The many seem to fail, only the few to succeed. 
Love seems only the power to make separation and 
death more dreadful. We seem to be cheated by 
delusive appearances. We have ideals, and the 
reality falls far short. | Love is the strongest passion. 
Death seems the one certainty ; consequently, as it is 
truly, sadly said, our most pathetic music is sure to 
be set in a minor key. Above all, evil seems to 
triumph, and goodness to go to the wall. 

S. Peter had felt this as few men had. He had 
loved and intended, and he basely failed—failed at 
the very crisis when of all times he ought to have 
stood firm. Eternal goodness had been crucified,. 
while vice and wickedness seemed to triumph. But 
none the less 8, Peter had learned, by a bitter and 
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blessed experience, that God has a way of “out of 
darkness bringing light;” that His way is long- 
waiting; that His mercy never really deserts those 
who seek Him. S. Peter had had much to go 
through, and in doing it he had learnt much about 
God, much about himself. Among other things he 
had felt the weight of one heavy human burden, 
and learnt and left on record the way, the true way, 
to treat it. He teaches us here the true treatment; 
for he indeed had felt, deeply felt, the burden of 
care. 


EE 


Care is one of the heaviest burdens of our mortal 
life. It is not the heaviness of mere toil, for toil is 
a glory to man, and the mere taxing of his energies 
is felt to ennoble him and to give him strength. 
It is not the mere weariness incident to the fulfilment 
of distasteful duty, for the sensible mind expects the 
weariness, and the right-minded man knows that 
duty must be at times distasteful, but still it has 
a gift of joy when it is fulfilled, because it is duty. 
It is not sin, although it may be, in some measure, 
one of its many mysterious consequences, for the 
upright and penitent and persevering are not freed 
by their faithfulness from the trying experience of 
care. It is not sorrow, for sorrow, however deep and 
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bitter, has about it a pathetic interest; even in all its 
sharpness, and even when it strikes its cruel blows, 
it has a touch of poetry; the pathos of life is radiant 
in its countenance; it claims its place as an evident 
accompaniment of the passing trial of immortal 
creatures. It is not merely crushing disaster, for that, 
if terrible, has a dramatic splendour, and may be 
robed in the robes of moving tragedy. Care is a 
prosaic thing. It furnishes no subject for a drama, 
and supplies no: penetrating poetic thoughts. It 
cannot robe itself in the sable robe of death, or 
move with the stately step of sorrow. It does not 
walk upon the mountains, or gaze tear-blinded at 
a distant sky. It carries no sweet memories to give 
it some melody even if in a minor key. It covers our 
heaven, indeed; with clouds thick and depressing, but 
they are the clouds which bring no rain. _ Care takes 
its material out of the hard and commonplace and 
stubbornly real; often it is constructed of what is 
trivial and even apparently mean. It discards the 
ideal. It has no power to touch the deep springs 
of poetry and sorrow. It is business-like and hard 
and pushing. It demands practical attention, and 
yet it makes that difficult. It is the burden lying on 
the human spirit from the necessity it is under of 
dealing with the commonest and smallest things 
of life, while the difficulties of dealing with them 
seem insuperable. It demands exertion, yet tends 
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to paralyze the forces needed for making exertion. 
It necessitates energy, yet tends to destroy the 
brightness which gives energy its spring. Its imme- 
diate power seems to bring a veil of darkness across 
the spirit, darkness which is that of an ice region, 
where are no sun nor stars, and only bitter cold. 
Nothing about it seems to be refreshing, or ele- 
vating, or stimulating, or ennobling. It is powerful 
to cramp and disable and distress. It is powerful 
in locking the soul up in itself, and in itself too in its 
weakest, darkest, least lovely moods. Yes, it wraps 
the regions of life when life needs light and hope 
for the growth of its refreshing herbage and’ the 
opening of its favourite flowers—it wraps them in 
clouds, the heaviest, the most sombre,—in clouds 
which bring no rain. 


fi 


Have we not felt again and again that the high 
truths of religion seemed out of tune with this our 
most wearisome burden? The great facts of the 
Creed, the tender teachings of forgiveness and mercy, 
the deep mysteries of grace, and far and glorious 
hopes of a better world,—how often have they 
sounded from the pulpit to us as if they were meant 
for beings of another world than ours! What had 
they to do with the heavy, tiresome, irremovable, 
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almost sordid burden lying upon our spirits, too much 
oppressed by the immediate, the commonplace, to rise 
to things so lofty as these? And yet, certainly, if 
Christianity cannot touch this burden with the tips 
of its fingers, Christianity is not for man, not for 
such as we are. We live in many worlds; at least, 
we are admitted to gaze on many. The great world 
of politics and fashion and social enterprise which 
fills the newspapers—to what vast numbers of human 
beings it must seem the veriest unreality of unreal 
dreams. The world of ordinary talk, or even of 
literature, in which once we took a lively interest, 
how it seems at times like phantom music from a 
distant shore! What are these to the working man, 
who does not know where he can find employment, 
and who has near his heart the support of starving 
wife or child? What to the hard-worked mother of a 
family upon whom daily needs are pressing, and out 
of whose life all early poetry has vanished—vanished 
in death, or even worse than death ; in disappointment 
and the wreck of early trust and love? What to the 
ordinary man whose outer life in the world must go 
on with a face set like a flint, and no appearance of 
dismay, when in his heart are corroding anxieties 
which stand there staring always, and are more than 
ever apparent in hours that should be hours of rest ? 
The vast multitude in all’ranks who are the victims 
of care—alas! alas! in this dance of death, amid this 
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babel of voices—this multitude, we feel at times with 
painful conviction, is the vast majority. 

Brethren, Christianity is a religion for all men. 
And this burden, the heaviest which weighs upon so 
many,—this burden it has not ignored. There is, so 
the Christian religion reminds us, a true treatment 
of care. 


IV. 


_ And first we are reminded, in thinking of such 
a subject, of the character of God. There is a 
tendency in the human mind to treat God in a 
wrong way, as “such an one as ourselves.” We are 
impressed by size, by immensity, by that which in 
some overwhelming manner touches the imagination. 
The lofty mountains, the far-expanding sea, the 
rolling thunders, the immensity of space, the stretch- 
ing years of time,—these touch us. We allow ourselves 
to suppose that God indeed in His greatness can be 
moved by a thought of innumerable material worlds, 
but scarcely by a human anxiety. We do dishonour to 
God. True greatness is not only in command of vast 
views, but also in grasp of details. God’s glorious 
work is as glorious in the colouring of the grass and 
painting of the flowers, as in the outline of the varied 
landscape. We are unjust to God, and we must feel 
that we are unjust if we allow ourselves to think at 
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all. From our better self we read something of His J 
character. Will the father employed all day in j 
dealing with some vast system of accounts, or some 
scheme for a nation’s progress, be really less earnest 
about the sick child by whose bed he kneels when 
he is home again at night? Will the man who has 
to fulfil many functions all day long, meet the 
demands of business, bend his mind to give a dozen 
judgments, write letters arranging various matters 
of large interest and which involve many responsi- 
bilities—will he really be less earnest about the 
joys and sorrows of the little girl who has her per- 
plexities or troubles in the schoolroom, about the 
boy who is separated from him, and at some humble 
work across rolling seas and distant continents? I Jf 
appeal to your fathers’ hearts. Which really com- 
mands his deepest interest, becomes the interest, the 
constant interest, of his inmost affections? There 
can be no doubt of the true answer to that question. 
Whence comes that love? whence came the power of 
holding that image close to the heart, while all other 
work went on? These deep, strong, minute, energetic, 
penetrating affections, whence came they? Ah, my 
brethren, our very hearts, the more true they are, 
remind us that water does not rise above its source ; 
that if we can love and care for what, weighed in 
the world’s balance, would appear the smallest in- 
terests, the love which enables us to do so is but 
M 
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the faint, dim, but real shadow of the love of a Father 
“ Who careth for us.” 

Indeed, when we act in a way unworthy of the 
spirit of loving care, when we are cruel to the weak;: 
or neglectful of the dependent, or unsympathetic to 
the little troubles of those who lean upon us, we feel, 
if we allow our consciences to speak, a sense of a 
trust cruelly and meanly abused. We know, that 
is, that we, who.are allowed to represent the constant 
care and thoughtfulness—if so I may say—of an 
unseen Father, have not represented it worthily. 
Our very hearts, when we allow them full play in. 
the power of their true humanity, remind us of this 
characteristic of God; our oppression of care for the 
sake of others teaches us His unflagging care for us all. 

But we-are not left, dear friends, to the witness of 
our hearts alone. There is.here,as ever, the testimony: 
of Christ. 

But for Him, after all, the character of our Father 
would certainly be darkened and confused. Nature 
as very awful in its grandeur. Events seem to move 
on gigantic scales. And if a hundred people are 
drowned in a sinking ship, or crushed in a railway 
accident, the poor heart that aches and aches for one. 
from out those hundreds is tempted to think “it 
alone can be sympathetic—that in the vast mass of 
suffering God ‘can scarcely pause to pity,as He has not 
stayed or withheld the blow. At best we ery, “Thy: 
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way is in the sea, and Thy path in the great waters, 
and Thy footsteps are not known.” At worst we are 
tempted to say, “He willingly grieves the children of 
men.” And the poor life crushed by sorrow or 
sacrificed in death, we are tempted bitterly to take 
under the shelter of our sympathy, as if it could. hope 
for none from God. 

“No man,” said Christ, “hath seen the Father;” 
and again, “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” The joy of the Catholic Faith is that, 
whenever we watch the course of our Blessed Master’s 
life and work, we are learning what is the character 
of our Father in Heaven. And can anything more 
entirely convince us of that tender condescension, 
and that minute and ever-watchful care? The 
staple, so to speak, of our Lord’s ministry was 
among the poor, the sick, the sorrow-laden, the 
anxious, the careworn. What are called in the 
world “great interests.” seemed nothing to Him, but 
the sorrow of any heart which came near Him was 
a subject of the most careful and tender sympathy, 
All His actions are a living manifestation of the 
minute and tender Providence of God. 

And then as perfect Man He exhibits to us the 
ideal submission to and confidence in a Heavenly 
Father. His whole human soul, to which the Spirit 
was given “not by measure,” seemed in constant 
and .unflagging consciousness of Divine tenderness 
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and care. A personal God He brings before us, not 
an inexorable and distant force. Not only so. He 
tells us plainly the fact. His eye is attracted by 
the soft green grass, by the Galilean lilies, by 
the birds that wander wild and poise themselves 
in glorious freedom in the vault of heaven. And 
He assures our doubting faith that every ray of 
their beauty and every detail of their need is a 
subject of fatherly interest to the great Being Who 
is above us all. He goes further, lest we should be 
tempted to imagine that our Father was only a 
mighty Artist for whom “Nature” had attractions. 
He assures us that the minutest details about 
ourselves command His care. “Even the very hairs 
of your head,” He says, “are all numbered.” No 
secret sorrow, no aspiration of youth, no simple 
longing of childhood, no weight of anxiety in totter- 
ing age, He would have us remember, not one but is 
a subject for the thought of God. Indeed, He takes 
care that we shall be informed that those who are 
made in His own Image, that men in the strange 
vicissitudes of their mortal probation,—these are the 
special darlings of a Father’s heart. We must not 
regard ourselves, if we are to listen to Christ, as mere 
atoms in a mighty system in which the whole is 
important and the parts of no account, but rather 
members of a great family in which every one is an 
object of eternal love. If He lays sorrow upon us, 
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if He permits us to be burdened with care, it is that 
we may, if we will, learn the lesson of lessons,—the 
glory of truth, the beauty of goodness, the sovereign 
dignity of right, and, by learning submission and 
trust, humility and patience, may be led on to some 
idea of some greater nearness to the perfection of 
our Father. We must not, then, stand in isolated 
desolation. We must not permit our souls to be 
clouded, our wills to be slackened, our tempers to 
be soured, our lives to be made self-centred by the 
oppression of care. We must, as one Apostle says, 
“be careful for nothing.” We must, as another 
reiterates in the text, “Cast all our care upon Him, 
for He careth for us.” 


V. 


What, then, is the Christian treatment of care ? 

Well, the too natural human treatment is to meet 
this terrible opponent by a dogged despondency. The 
moral results of despondency are very dreadful. It is 
bad in its root; its root is the uncreaturely habit of 
self-centredness. We cannot live alone. The soul craves 
for God. Pana damni! the only “damnation” is 
the wilful loss of God. If we will be by ourselves, 
shut up in our own weak and miserable nature, 
finding companionship only in our sins and failures, 
then indeed God cannot, we will not allow Him to, 
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help us. The immediate result of this is despondency ; 
the final achievement is despair. 

Instead of this, we are furnished with the grace, we 
are called to the moral effort, of hope. 

It is this which “elevates, and strengthens, and 
inspires.” This “is one of the great and necessary 
springs of full religious action.” This is “the energy 
and effort of faith.” This is “a real act and striving 
of the will and the moral nature.” This is “an act, 
often a difficult act, of choice and will, like the 
highest form of courage; ... a refusal to be borne 
down and cowed and depressed by evil; a refusal, 
because it is not right, to indulge in the melancholy 
pleasure, no unreal one, of looking on the dark side 
of things.” Such are the words, the noble words, of 
a great and serious teacher. And on what does this 
rest? Why, on nothing short of God’s character as 
shown by the human heart at its best; as shown 
more clearly by Christ, and not only on His character 
also on His distinct and emphatic promises. It is this 
—to quote again from the same great teacher—which 
“not only receives, not only welcomes, not only trusts 
in God’s promises, but throws into them light and 
reality.” Hope fires the imagination, and sets that 
mighty gift to work on the side of God. This is 
“an exercise of self-mastery.” This is evidently 
a duty, and may become a joy. Indeed, the Christian 
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is enabled, if he will seek for help, indeed, the 
Christian is bound by all he is taught, by all he 
holds sacred, to put forth the energy, the moral 
energy, of a holy hope in the treatment of care. 


VI. 


Brethren, there are two sins against the virtue of 
hope. They are presumption ‘and despair. S. Peter 
fell into the first. 8S. Peter, by the mercy of Christ, 
withstood the second. Presumption is often the 
spring of many sorrows which give birth to oppres- 
sive care. If so with us, we must go back upon our 
steps, as the fallen Apostle did, and if we go out 
into the night, go out at least with Christ’s loving 
glance piercing our souls, and with a repentance 
which. bids defiance to despondency, and is bathed 
in strong and tender tears. 

We must, therefore, “cast our care” on God by the 
energy of prayer. Prayer is the practical expression 
of hope. While life is sunny and all things seem to 
be going smoothly, our prayers are apt to be wanting 
in reality. They are unreal by a failure in earnest- 
ness. If we really need and feel our need, then we 
are earnest, and not till then, in our prayers. Care 
at least does this for a sincere Christian—it presses 
upon him a sense of need. And when we need, and 
when we exert the virtue, the duty, of hope within 
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us, then, not till then, are we in earnest in our 
prayers. And we fail also by want of simplicity and 
minuteness. We must, imdeedse-nrust,deartends, 
learn to tell God all. There is no care, no anxiety, 
no worry, no distress, no perplexity, too small, if it is 
lying heavy on our hearts, to be laid on the heart of 
(os Father. We do dishonour to what God has told 
us of Himself, nay, to what we know—if we take the 
trouble to think of the course of our own lives—if we 
refuse, from whatever motive, to trust Him with all. 
There is a solemn dignity in the Church’s prayers; 
there is and ought to be a deep and regulated reverence 
in our own stated exercises of devotion, but besides 
all this, the heart that is “heavy” should “think 
upon God,” and in trouble it should “complain.” 
The Christian learns to have faith in the mysterious 
power of prayer. The law of prayer is a great 
mystery, but that there 7s a law of power in it, 
all who truly are obedient to it very soon learn. 
It is possible that our heavenly Father may not 
remove the cause of our care; but the burden He 
does remove. There comes a freedom, an elasticity, a 
peace to the heart that prays. There is an inward 
assurance of One with us, who is caring for us, 
and a deepening sense “that all is well.” The bless- 
ing to our own souls is incalculable. A depth, a 
tenderness, an easy brightness, a renewed spring of 
activity,—these are sure, in the long-run, to be a 
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consequence. “A new heaven and a new earth” are 
created: the deepening certainty that right will 
prevail; that “He doth not willingly afflict nor grieve 
the children of men;” that “beautiful things made 
new are the delight of the sky children;” that a 
Father’s hand is leading, a Father’s strong arm is 
bearing ; that we can be strong in such strength ; and 
that somehow, somewhere, the sun will emerge from 
the clouds ;—this, this is at last the lot of those who 
use with energy, with persistence, the force of faithful 
praying in the difficult task of the treatment of 
care. 


VIL. 


For to lay our burden upon God means the super- 
natural energy of real trust. Trust is the very heart 
of love. Without it no heroic venture can be made 
even in human life, and heroic ventures are surely 
the constant, even common and habitual exercises of 
a Christian. There are secrets in every life. Life 
for the most part is, it must be, lived alone. 

“ Not even the dearest heart and next our own 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh.” 
There are secrets which prudence, consideration, kind- 
ness, sympathy, compel us to keep in the inner 
chamber of the heart. There are secrets which we 
cannot help keeping. But with God we must literally 
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have none. There there may be, there must be, 
a “mutual understanding.” The more entirely we 
love others, the more completely we trust them. Our 
deepest, closest trust is still imperfect in this life, 
from the very circumstances of life, and the character 
of our souls. It is not so with God. Willingly we 
must rejoice in telling Him all Who knows all, adding 
to His omniscience the force of our willing surrender, 
delighting in pouring into the heart of Him Who loves 
us, of our own free will and with our own desire, all 
that He already knows. So we have peace. So here 
we treat care as it ought to be treated, casting it with 
energy of a trusting spirit upon “Him Who careth 
for us.” 

When this is not so, care produces a querulous 
complaining to others which wastes our own energies 
and darkens other lives. Be sure of this, O careworn 
and heavy laden, either you will bear the burden 
heavily and it will crush you and others, or you will 
share it with your heavenly Father and your energies 
will be stronger and your brightness serene. 

But besides this, two things are to be remembered. 

1. Many cares weigh heavily upon life which need 
not weigh at all. We are self-deceiving creatures. 
We often create our own woes. And the answer to 
prayer, the result of a brightening hope, is not infre- 
quently the removal of what were not the less heavy 
because they were imaginary evils. And (2) the 
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removal of a cause of heavy care often depends upon 
the exercise of wise judgment. We want guidance; 
We need direction. “If any man lacks wisdom let 
him ask of God, Who giveth liberally, and upbraideth 
not.” So may we wisely treat our care. 

Indeed, there are two truths which are most clearly 
brought out by the Christian Revelation. The one 
is that we are very closely bound together in the 
human and in the Christian family. “If one member 
suffer, all suffer with it.” And however happy any 
life may be, “The sorrows of others must cast their 
shadows over us.” We must, then, have care. How 
could we be human otherwise ? How otherwise could 
we have the joy of loving? How have the delirium 
of delighting without the passion of our pain? If 
we love others, if life be full of sorrow, if each 
character must grow face to face with many tempta- 
tions, care must be in the lot of us all. 

And the other is that we ‘stand alone. Face to 
face with God and eternity, each soul is being trained 
for the last great decision. For our own education, 
sometimes for our just and salutary punishment, we 
each must have laid upon us some burden of care. 
The very love of our heavenly Father implies this. 
How else could we feel the seriousness, the gravity, 
the responsibility of life? Christ our Master bore 
His cruel Cross—bore it in submission, in meekness, 
in trust, in prayer. And the blackness and cruelty of 
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Good Friday, and the darkness of the grave, ended, 
as we know to our joy and consolation, in the trium- 
phant brightness of Easter Day. Many a reverse in 
life, many a cruel disappointment, many an anxious 
perplexity, must surely be the portion of any soul 
that God is training. Ah! the thing is that we should 
recognize each trouble as sent by a Father or per- 
mitted by His severe but tender love, and that we 
should not stand in stubborn despondency to allow 
it to crush us, but fly to Him and ask Him to share 
it, that we may bear it bravely and win the intended 
blessing. 


“Then welcome each rebnff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three part pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Leave nor account the pang; dare never grudge the throe! 


“Wor I need now as then, 
Thee, God, Who mouldest men; 
And since, not even when the whirl was worst, 
Did I, to the wheel of life 
With shape and colour rife 
Bound dizzily, mistake my end to slake Thy thirst. 


“So take and use Thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same.” ? 


Be this our prayer. For God we are made, with 
God we work, to God we go. And if Care is part of 
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our predestined trial, let us not attempt to act alone 
with that most serious visitant, but take God into 
our counsels—the Wise, the Strong, the Loving, the 
Tender—-and let Him do His Will. 

Ah, brethren, while life is life there will be 
trouble. We have had sunny mornings, and for us 
at times the flowers have been fair and blooming, 
and the breezes have been fresh. Everything is seen 
in sunlight; the clouds are folded in the west. Then 
comes a change, so strangely imperceptible. Like 
“the cloud as a man’s hand,” we have scarcely been 
conscious of its coming, but it grows till the heavens 
are black, and the wind that was sobbing in the 
whispering branches has broken into the fury of 
the storm. Shall we be strong? Can we bear the 
tempest ? Will we hold on our path, though all 
things seem adverse and severe? Brethren, it will 
depend on this. Have we, in sunny days, been keep- 
ing as our Friend the Lord of the tempest, or, if not, 
will we in confidence fly to Him now? Ah, Lord, 
than Thee we have no other refuge. Blessed it is 
that Thou carest for us. Surely all care with Thee 
must be shared! Hope on, hope ever. Pray without 
- ceasing. “Be strong, and He shall comfort your 
heart.” “All things work together for good to them 
that love God.” 


SERMON VIII. 


Che jorinciple of a Moble Life. 


“« The life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, Who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” —GAL. ii. 20. 


TJ ERE is one of those outbursts of enthusiastic de- 

votion, one of those warm expressions of per- 
sonal experience, not uncommon in 8. Paul. It is 
valuable to us as an exhibition of a very noble cha- 
racter, and an inspired statement of a Divine revelation. 
Truths are always more telling to us—being human 
creatures, with one life to live and one death to die 
—when they are presented in no merely dry and 
scholastic formula, but rather in a living and concrete 
form. S. Paul is teaching us a great truth, a truth 
of the highest significance—a truth which, for our 
salvation, we must in some measure make our own; 
and he teaches it with a life, a vigour, a reality which 
helps us to feel that it is not in the air and far above 
us, not a mere theory or a matter for academical 
discussion, but something strictly human and neces- 
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sarily personal, even though it be Divine. Indeed, 
it is ever thus that he, and with him all the greatest 
and best men of Christian history, descends from the 
highest heights of religious contemplation to the 
most strictly practical consequences in common life. 
S. Paul’s life, as the lives of every one of us must be 
if they are to. be true to their dignity, true to their 
possibilities, was. animated by an energetic principle. 
Here, then, as Christianity teaches it, we have the 
true principle of a noble life. 


[ 


“The life which I now live.” If any man may be 
said to have literally lived his life, that man was S. 
Paul.\ It had ever been so. (As far as we can trace 
back his history, we find him no dreamer, but in 
intense activity on whatsoever path he moved. In 
his early devotion to Judaism, no less than in his 
later loyalty to the Christian religion, there was deep 
theughtfulness;-hut-nothine-dreamy....He, above all 
Men-Was Gieuaee But no one can fail to see in the 
man a great change after he had had the revelation 
of his crucified and risen Master.| It was not that 
he was less intense or less self-denying—on the con- 
trary—but that with this there came a sweetness, a. 
tenderness, a largeness of spirit which we do not 
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notice before. The strength was even greater, the 
tenderness was new and complete. 

There are men, dear friends, who seem scarcely to 
live at all. Theydream. Not one-half their energies 
are put forth; and, allowing of course for the differ- 
ences of individual gift and individual temperament, 
the reason is they seem to be guided by no approxi- 
mately consistent principle. They live, so to speak, 
at random. No human life, however, can in the long- 
run be really lived without some principle to guide 
and govern—at least, no life that is lwved at all. Men 
may choose self-interest, or personal pleasure, or the 
acquisition of wealth, or the enjoyment of reputation— 
men doubtless have great mixture of motives in what 
they do—but on the whole it seems safe to say that 
some predominating principle will in the long-run 
assert itself in any life lived with a vigour and con- 
sistency suitable to a vivid sense of manhood, not 
to say of Christianity. 

So it had ever been with the Apostle. Devotion to 
duty, to the working out of the triumph of Judaism, 
to the demands made upon him by “the tradition of 
his fathers”—this had ruled the life of S. Paul. 
How true he had been to such a principle, we can all 
see for ourselves in his treatment of the early Chris- 
tians ; we can measure by the depth of his abiding 
sorrow when he recurred to the part he had taken 
in the murder of the first soldier of Christ—of the 
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young and courageous Stephen. Better so; better, 
though mistakes be made, that the man should mean 
something and do it with consistency, than that he 
should not live his life. More hope, after all, for the 
narrow bigot or fanatic than for the selfish dreamer. 

Then there came a great change. On the roadside 
of Damascus, the misgivings and questionings started 
by Stephen’s vigorous defence were countersigned by 
the vision of the risen Jesus Himself. S. Paul was 
a changed man in many respects. In one he was not 
changed. (He still lived his life; he was still intense, 
energetic, persevering, consistent, but the principle 
of action was changed. New light had burst upon 
him, a new power had taken possession of him; the 
life that he now henceforth lived, he lived by the 
faith of the Son of God. He is the concrete example 
of the true principle of a noble Christian life—“ faith 
in the Son of God.” 


ial 


Further, S. Paul may be said here to stand before 
us as an example of the Christian Church. 

The Christian Church is that body which is brought 
into union with Christ. The crowning blessing of the 
blessed Master’s work is to effect this union of human 
souls with Himself, and by it “the Church is His 
Body ;” and the principle of the Church’s life this 
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side the grave is “ faith in the Son of God.” Let us 
examine this. 

The Christian revelation teaches us that as we 
share a fallen humanity by our union with the first 
Adam, so the work of Christ our Master is that by 
union with Him—the Second Adam—we may have 
our share in a human nature raised here to participa- 
tion in grace, and hereafter to participation in glory. 
The “fall of man”—however men may choose to 
interpret it—is a fact evident to us all. We know 
that vice is not difficult to any of us by nature, and 
that virtue is not easy. We know that the world is 
full of sorrow because it is full of sin; we cannot 
fail to feel what truth there is in the statements of 
theology that our nature is a wounded nature. In 
our intellects we have the wound of ignorance. The 
most simple Christian now—since Christ came— 
knows more of God, of his own nature, of his destiny, 
than the wisest men before the Christian era, who 
“by wisdom knew not God.” And a knowledge of 
God, of the reality of things, of the mystery and 
majesty of the inner life, becomes an _ increasing 
possession now to each soul in proportion as its union 
with Christ is more complete. And then human 
affections have been wounded by the wound of wild 
desire. Men know, even by bitter experience, that 
unregulated passion is a positive disease, and un- 
regulated passion was almost the law of human nature 
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before Christ came. Alas! there is plenty of it still. 
But now there is a striking universal protest against 
it, even where it is allowed to have its sway. Its 
fiercest assaults have a very different power of con- 
quest in Christendom from what they had before the 
Second Adam entered the human family. Think of 
the different estimate of human life; think of the 
dignity accorded to man as man; think of the 
change in the recognized place of woman, and in 
the sentiment of mankind on the question of slavery ; 
think how even worldly society takes steps to hold 
in check the more abnormal and dangerous expres- 
sion of ungoverned desire ;—and then you see at 
once how wounded human affections have been by 
concupiscence, and how that wound has been healed, 
and how the efforts of those in whom it has been 
healed tells upon the race, since the coming of Christ 
into the ranks of man. And the human will was 
wounded by weakness. Men had mourned that their 
sorrows came not so much from an inability to see 
the path—they see that in a measure—as from their 
powerlessness to follow it. “There is a striving,” it 
has been said, “in man after what is truly good; .. . 
and yet man loves immorality. ... The will is the 
deepest and highest faculty of man, an incomparable 
power, mighty enough to set a world in flames; and 
yet, again, how powerless! How impotent is it in 
opposition to the heart!” “I feel myself,” says 
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Rousseau justly, “at once a slave and free.” The 
wound remains, but think of the heroic lives of 
sanctity and devotion produced in Christendom since 
a new power has possessed the will of fallen man 
—since Christ came! Think of death. Think of all 
that leads towards the grave. There it stands, the 
awful inevitable power. And towards the portals 
of dissolution disease and pain are ever leading the 
way. But what a change has passed over humanity! 
No more the dark despair, but a strange bright hope 
of better things to be. No more the mere hatred of 
pain, or contempt and neglect for the suffering and 
the weak. Pain is now a sacred thing; suffering and 
sickness are treated with undreamt-of tenderness ; 
the poor “body of humiliation” itself is tended as a 
sacred thing, which may be made like “the Body of 
His glory.” Christianity says the change has come 
because the Second Adam came. He robed Himself— 
He, the eternal Son—in our human nature, and reveals 
and teaches how men may be wnited with His spotless 
Humanity. His Church is so united. It is His 
Body. ‘The leaven has been at work, and-—even 
outside the Christian family, even beyond those who 
are in very deed His living members—a power has 
gone forth to all from Christ. Christ is the Source of 
all perfection, and, desiring to wnite men to Himself, 
He desires that they by that union should share a 
pure nature with all its blessings, as they have their 
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share in the miseries and sorrows of their fallen race. 
So may redeemed man become, in union with this 
second Father of the race, at one with God in time and 
for eternity. 

Brethren, this union must be by supernatural 
forces. The foree—what we call in Christian lan- 
guage the grace—of Christ is the power of the union. 
It is ministered to man by the Holy Spirit. It is 
especially given through the appointed channels of 
the Holy Sacraments, so that we “may be one with 
Christ and Christ with us.” But man, responsible 
man, not indeed without Divine assistance, but re- 
sponsible for the use of that assistance, must respond 
to the gift as he must rise to receive it. So alone 
can the union with Christ become in each effective. 
Human souls become morally at one with Christ, and 
lwe by His Spirit, and share His righteousness and 
merits imputed to them because really imparted. It 
becomes, then, an intimate union, so that S. Peter has 
not hesitated to say we are “ partakers of the Divine 
nature.” If we share the “flesh of sin” of the first 
Adam, and so are partakers of a nature obedient to 
sin, so also we share the “flesh of holiness” of 
Christ, and so are partakers of a true human nature 
submitted wholly to the law of God. Human nature 
in the Person of our most holy Master is perfected, 
and to share in His perfected nature is to be “in 
Christ ’—it is to be part of “the new creation.” 
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What, then, is our individual responsibility in this 
new creation? Brethren, there are three bonds 
which bind the soul to Christ. There are three 
fundamental—what are called theological—virtues ; 
three forms of Divinely assisted human energy 
whereby the human spirit is united to Him Who is 
the Head of the new creation. You know them well; 
the Bible is full of them, the Apostle certainly speaks 
of them, the Church teaches them. We Christians 
have received them in germ in our baptism, when we 
“put on Jesus Christ.” They are—need I say it ?— 
Faith and Hope and Love. 

No one part of the body is really active apart from 
other parts. No Christian life of Faith or Hope or 
Love can really be lived without the energy of the 
other two powers in the soul, but it is well—for 
Divine revelation so teaches us—to distinguish and 
examine. 

Brethren, in that deepening wnion of the soul 
with Christ, which is the task and the blessing 
of our human probation, “Faith is the very founda- 
tion,” as it has been called, “of the whole structure 
of our religion.” The principle of a noble, of a neces- 
sary Christian life is “faith in the Son of God.” Like 
S. Paul, the Church and the individual soul of the 
Christian, each lives by fazth. 
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IIT. 


Of faith, brethren, such as that of the Apostle, such 
as that needed by us all, this may be said :-— 

Faith, we know, is indeed the gift of God.. And 
to us Christians it is given in germ in our baptism. 
It is a disposition of soul meant to lead our nature 
to perfection—to “justify,” as the Apostle says; to 
make us such as we ought to be. This power - 
develops in the soul which answers to the grace 
given; and it is actually our own by our willing 
exercise of ourselves in what God sets before us as 
the object of our belief. It is, therefore, a moral 
energy, an energy of heart and will and understanding, 
which we may or may not exercise and develop, and 
which, therefore, enters into our responsibility, and 
can be only a truly “living faith” when animated 
by love, and expressing itself by the acts and duties 
of a holy life. 

Faith, indeed, is no mere exercise of the imagina- 
tion, though it may and does kindle the imaginative 
faculties into a heavenly glow. It opens up the 
invisible world with all the marvellous beauty which 
belongs to the sinless.One, and to Him Who is the 
Author of all that is beautiful, but it is a supernatural, 
not a natural, power. Imagination deals with unreal 
pictures; faith deals with facts. It is no mere 
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surrender of the intellect to assent to what has been 
proved by argument to our satisfaction. It has to 
do with heart and will as well as, more than, intellect. 
It is a disposition of the soul towards God, and so the 
principle of a supernatural life. 


IV. 


And now, brethren, we are in a position to ask 
what, broadly speaking, would the Apostle mean by 
“living by the faith of the Son of God.” 

1. Well, first, this at least would be in the Apostle’s 
thought—a faithful submission of mind to the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. Christ came as a great Teacher. 
He proclaimed truths of God and of the world, of 
man, of his destiny, of his means of restoration, of 
his present duty and his certain future. Christ spoke 
with absolute authority. He knew what He pro- 
claimed, for He spoke from His Divine omniscience, 
and He condescended to leave men a clear proof of 
this authority, not only by the unique magnificence 
of His moral elevation, but by the miracle, the crown- 
ing miracle, of the Resurrection. He proved, as we 
may say, His right to speak by rising after death from 
the dead. Christ’s teachings are deep and _ lofty. 
Some are simple and easy to be understood; some are 
partly in sunlight, partly in shadow; some touch the 
things of time and human duty; some rise into eternity 
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and deal with the mysteries of God; but whatever 
they touch, whether easy at first sight or difficult, 
when Christ has spoken the question is settled for 
the Christian. Amidst all the assaults of doubt or 
perplexity, “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief!” 
is his ery; to accept His teachings as absolute and 
unchanging truth, to pray for grace to see their 
application to his own individual life,—this, at least, 
is to “ live by the faith of the Son of God.” 

2. And to “live by the faith of the Son of God” 
is to stretch forth our being to receive the merits and 
forgiveness of His Holy Passion. Faith has, therefore, 
been often called the hand which reaches up to receive 
the gifts of Christ. A sinner who is wakened to his 
sin knows that he stands in need of forgiveness. In 
the perfect offering of Christ—human nature as He 
is in perfect obedience—there is, that is, the mystery, 
the blessed mystery of Redemption, “forgiveness of 
sin through faith in His Blood.” 

The whole being of the penitent sinner rises up 
towards God in Christ, and in a sorrow, a confession, 
a purpose of amendment prompted by a living faith, 
opens out its infirm and sin-stained nature to receive 
the merits and cleansing of the Precious Blood. Ah! 
brethren, S. Paul, saint as he was—nay, because he 
was a saint—had deeply realized that; and we, poor 
sinners, in our many and often-repeated failures, we 
too must seek pardon and peace where only it can be 
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found. To deepen repentance, to seek for forgiveness, 
to go with a true heart to Him again and again—nay, 
always to be looking to Him for strength and cleansing, 
—this is indeed to “live by the faith of the Son of God.” 
For sin is death in beginning. To abide in sin 7s to 
be so far forth under the power of death. To be 
living in a spirit of penitence, is for the sinner really 
to live. The old bonds are broken; the captive goes 
free. A new life reinvigorates the sickly soul. This 
is light after darkness. This is health after sickness. 
This, after a touch of approaching or threatening 
death,—this is to live. 

You know, do you not, some of you—would that 
you all’ might know it !—the joy, the calm, the peace, 
the certainty which filled your souls, when you rose 
from your knees after making your confession ; when, 
in real sorrow for sin, in real purpose of amendment, 
you had approached your Saviour as He wills to be 
approached. How the words of His absolution flowed 
into your souls, like refreshing rain on the parched 
and withered grass, and life—life, in its peace and 
blessedness—revived within you. Yes, to strengthen 
faith in Christ as your Redeemer is to “live by the 
faith of the Son of God.” 

3. And to “live by the faith of the Son of God” is 
habitually to make an effort to “follow the example of 
His most holy Life.” The details of our Master’s Life, 
as we know, are very different from anything that 
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we are likely to find in our own. Time, circumstance, 
everything, is different. The providence of God—also, 
remember, a form of Divine revelation—has guided 
Christian society into ways and habits very unlike 
those of Apostolic times. It is a reproach—as it seems 
to me avery stupid and thoughtless reproach—against 
modern Christianity, that there is no literal following 
of Christ. It has been asserted that, in fact, it is 
nothing more nor less than a “ civilized heathenism,” 
and the inference intended to be drawn is that Chris- 
tianity is a beautiful and delusive dream. But men 
cannot so easily evade their responsibilities. When this 
is said, it is forgotten that part of the Christian revela- 
tion is that in the life of the Church the Spirit was 
to guide the family of God into the mode of applica- 
tion, in different times and places, of the teachings and 
example left by Christ. Any serious Christian must, 
alas! groan with sad certainty that in many a thing 
the life of the Church, the life of the individual soul, 
has fallen far enough below the great Ideal. Every 
Christian is bound to look with awe and searchings 
of heart to the severe and high sayings of our Divine 
Master, to tone, to restrain, to awe, to warn. But 
still it is true that Christianity has not left us a code 
of rules—it has bequeathed to us a Character; that 
it teaches us to study and imitate a living Person. 
For this reason Christianity may claim to be for all 
men and for all times; for “a character, if it is great 
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enough, carries its force far beyond the conditions 
under which it may have been first disclosed.”* It is 
possible for us all, then—possible, in our own place and 
under the conditions of our own several responsi- 
bilities—to apply that Character to our lives ; to draw 
from the recorded actions and teachings of our Master, 
if we believe in Him as He is, principles for our 
own guidance; and so, by grace, to endeavour to follow 
His example is to “live by the faith of the Son of 
God.” 

We see, brethren, in our Lord, goodness at its 
highest; human and Divine goodness in perfection, 
showing itself under conditions of the most loving 
condescension and the deepest humiliation. If these 
conditions be changed, the mode of application is 
also changed, and, to the soul full of faith, the 
example of Christ will be applicable to very varying 
conditions of life. Ah! how often, in the course of 
Christian history—in the palace, in the cloister, in 
the cottage; how often, in times like our own, so 
commonplace, as we are sometimes tempted to think, 
and yet so important ; how often, in the business life 
of such a city as New York, in the lonely, toil-worn 
life of North-Western Canada, in the fashionable 
drawing-room, as in the open, lonely prairie, have men 
—yes, young men—by loyalty to that high example 
of purity, duty, tenderness, self-sacrifice, under con- 

1 Dean Church. 
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ditions widely different from the life of Judea, of 
Galilee, each proclaimed the everlasting Gospel, each 
showed the image of an alter Christus—another Christ 
—each “lived by the faith of the Son of God.” In- 
deed, we are thankful to believe that truth transcends 
exact theories. There are those, we may believe, who 
have had little opportunity of fully knowing Him as 
He has revealed Himself to His Church, but whose 
goodness, whose real goodness, shames us who know 
more and have larger and richer opportunities, shows 
us how grace “overflows the Sacraments,” how the 
Spirit teaches willing minds, and how deep the 
example of our Master has sunk into the mind of 
Christendom, enabling men to live wnplicitly “by 
the faith of the Son of God.” 


V. 


Brethren, we shall use our time to some purpose, 
by asking what are some of the effects of a living 
faith in Christ. Effects there must be. “Faith” is 
a word that has been terribly misused. It seemed to - 
become almost the Shibboleth of a party, and to be 
accepted as the sanction for the narrowest of narrow 
forms of bigotry, and a real enticement to souls to 
make their religion a piece of talk and cant. Cant 
is always “the proma materva of the devil.” Above 
all things, religion, if it be religion, must be read. 
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Faith is not “feeling saved,” or “apprehending 
Christ,” or “laying hold on covenanted mercies” 
with the self-satisfaction of a Pharisee. If our Lord 
did anything, He did this. He threw life and light 
and force into old truths. If He hated anything, He 
hated this. He hated mere phrases instead of things ; 
a religious cant without moral reality—a hollowness 
of truth and profession which tends to make the 
soul as arid as the dry rock of a burnt-out volcano. 
Certainly, to “live by the faith of the Son of God” 
implies effects of a very real order in the life of the 
Christian. 

Faith certainly elevates the tone and temper of the 
whole man. There is plenty in life to depress the 
spirits and pull down the higher thoughts, and it 
has always been the effort of the better teachers of 
mankind to open out regions of the ideal in which 
the mind and imagination may wander at large, and 
shake off the dust of degrading or depressing things. 
Faith does more than can genius in such a direction. 
For, indeed, it is that inner and powerful strength 
of vision whereby men see eternity. It opens up 
that land “very far off”? where alone the real and 
the ideal meet; andif high thoughts and fair visions 
and the sight of those who are good and holy—if 
these things lift men out of the common and base 
things of material struggle, then, indeed, faith is the 
power of powers for elevating the whole nature of 
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man. For there is a darkness of error generated 
around the soul by the violence of passion; and the 
unregulated forces of the senses not only sadden, but 
lower the tone of the soul. There are cruel doubts, 
there are humiliating mistakes, to. which unillumi- 
nated reason leads the human mind. Speculations 
and contradictions, uncertainties and denials, never 
yet raised to high things the struggling heart. How 
blessed when, by the Divine light, we see God and 
His glory, and from the fret and turmoil of daily 
life enter into the ennobling presence of the King of 
kings! 

And if to be raised in tone and temper of mind is 
needful for us all; if fairer visions than this world 
affords must fill our eyes, and sweeter music strike 
our ears ; so also it is no contradiction to say that we 
need to be humbled. “He giveth grace to the 
humble.” For humility is in fact reality. It is the 
position of a soul realizing its true place as a creature. 
For humility is nothing else but the condition of 
character produced by the reign of truth. An 
habitual acknowledgment of our own nothingness 
comes from an habitual recognition of God’s great- 
ness. And it is when, and only when, the soul begins 
in some faint measure ‘to realize the beauty of His 
holiness, the extent of His power, the splendour of 
His majesty, that its own real condition is apparent, 
and that recognition is an act of faith. 
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And it may be added, itis faith which makes a soul 
really strong. Who is so able to withstand the 
attacks of the world, the flesh, and the devil, as he 
who sees the glory and beauty of Jesus Christ? The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is not indulging 
in sentimental rhapsody when he draws out the 
catalogue of suffering saints. Many and various their 
position and character, so various and many their 
sufferings; but, fired by a Divine enthusiasm, with 
the grace of God in their souls, they were enabled to 
put forth that moral strength, able to give play to 
that supernatural principle, which not once, but again 
and again in Christian history, and in the humblest 
Christian lives, has been more than a match for the 
forces of evil, They were strong “by faith.” 


Wa 


Brethren, there can be few things more important 
to all ages than the duty of maintaining in full 
vigour a principle, a power, like this. However much 
each grace be a gift from God, we may lessen or 
forfeit it by failure of loyal effort in ourselves. 
Faith may be weakened, and it may be lost. It is 
weakened, or even lost, by persistent sin, or by a 
neglect of the duties which it implies. The ground 
of many a ruinous scepticism has been, before now, 
an evil moral life; or a weakened and unsustaining 
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faith has, before now, arisen from the neglect of the 
means for reviving or strengthening it, through the 
temptations which beset the soul from sloth. 

1. To live by faith we must be faithful in prayer. 
God’s gifts must be sought, and their continuance 
must be asked for. Persevering prayer is a condition 
for the maintenance of a living faith. 

2. And faith is strengthened by exercise. In 
serious meditation on eternal things, in trustful 
ventures made in the power of God as duty may 
demand, in the habit diligently cultivated of carrying 
all things into the Divine Presence for scrutiny and 
correction—by this faith is cleared of the films which 
gather round the soul’s eye in our dust-clouded 
journey, and faith grows. 

Ah! whatever we do, dear friends, let us set God 
always before us; let us make the image of Jesus our 
Master a living picture to the soul; let us often 
enter into the Divine Presence in secret thought and 
in the stated times of regulated prayers; and let us, 
above all, when we have done all, throw ourselves 
in unfaltering confidence on Him Who loves us ;— 
so shall our faith live and thrive. 

In the “Theseus” of Phidias there is an idealized 
human beauty—the beauty of form; there is the 
power of Greek thought coming from spirits, gifted 
spirits, groping in twilight, full of vague hope and 
strange inspiration. In Michael Angelo’s “Sibyls” 
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there is the deeper spiritual beauty of prophetic 
vision, and the sadness of a soul awakened to the 
realities of another world. Genius is God's gift, and it 
has its visions—fair and exquisite in form and outline 
they often are. But Faith, with something of the 
sadness of the exile in it,—Faith has more than form 
to contemplate; it gazes at the mysteries of spiritual 
being. Ah! our life is never growing towards its 
true dignity, we never move with the stately grace of 
the citizens of “a better country, that is, an heavenly,’ 
till the eye, which naturally can see external beauty, 
is illuminated by the faith which looks beyond. 
And more; in the living faith of a Christian there is 
an element of personal devotion. “Loved me, and gave. 
Himself for me!” was the rapturous experience of the 
great Apostle as he gazed with an illuminated soul 
on Jesus Christ. Few can realize that truth in its 
breadth and length and depth as it was given to 
S. Paul to do, yet for every one of us it is true. We 
share the dignity and the sorrows of human nature; 
the sorrows of a fall, of the dark shadow of evil 
cursing the people of our race; but all we Christians 
share, if we will, the dignity belonging to that nature 
which the Son of God, for our sake, has made His 
own. And more; we share, we may share, a personal 
relation with Eternal Love. To trust a Person Who 
has shown by His acts and sufferings that He loves 
us, is a higher thing, and more ennobling than 
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assenting to any number of propositions as to His 
place in the scale of being. Indeed, in all sincere 
Christianity there is some love, however insufficient 
or feeble, for the Redeemer of our fallen humanity ; 
indeed, if faith be the true principle of a super- 
natural of a noble life, it supplies, above all things, 
a firm, a clinging, an ennobling, an energetic trust in 
the power, the love, the tenderness, the pity, of Jesus 
Christ. 


SERMON IX. 


Che Dead in Christ. 


““T heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, write, Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” —REV. xiv. 13. 


lps Book of Revelation stands alone in Scripture. 

All Holy Scripture, indeed, is a book teaching indo- 
mitable hope, because it is the Book not only of the 
past, but also of the future; but the book which stands 
last in the canon of the New Testament deals with 
the future in an unusual way. It raises the veil. It 
shows to our wondering eyes the mystery of another 
world; but it shows it in a way so partial, so 
symbolical, so mysterious, that whilst it kindles our 
hope, it still leaves plenty of room for faith, and even 
for a reverent wonder. 

Being what we are, with warm hearts and deep 
sorrows, with one opportunity for mortal probation, 
with an endless, a mysterious future before us, it 
cannot but be that, in our more thoughtful moments, 
such a book should appeal at once to heart and 
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imagination with an unexampled power. Among the 
many subjects which are treated of in this marvellous 
book—subjects all of which we know must and ought 
to attract our attention—there is none, perhaps, more 
really fitted to rouse our earnest interest than the 
subject of the state of those whom we have “loved and 
lost,’ of those whom we call “the dead.” This must 
be so, because we have human affections, and it would 
be wrong, even were it possible, to remain indifferent 
to the condition of those who have “ gone before.” It 
must be so, because we ourselves must die. An old 
Roman moralist tells us that the conversation of the 
aged is interesting, as they have travelled on a road on 
which we must journey, and that, therefore, their 
experience is valuable; how much more is_ the 
revelation which He Who knows is pleased to give 
us of that “bourne” towards which we are hastening, 
and from whence no man returns! It must be so, 
because a special blessing is promised to the diligent 
student of the Apocalypse, and it, of all books, deals 
most directly with the future and the dead. 


ie 


Now, first, a veil of mystery undoubtedly hangs 
about the dead. To-day one we love is with us: we 
watch the play of countenance, we feel the pressure 
of the hands of love, we interchange our thoughts in 
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sympathetic language; then there falls between us 
the curtain of a silence which cannot be broken. The 
separation of death is of unspeakable sadness. No 
prayers can bring them back again. The failures of 
sympathy, of consideration, of kindness, which have 
arisen from our weakness here, can never be, this 
side the grave, repaired. Our eyes may be strained 
to blindness and our hearts be filled with tears, but 
the faithful love, or the gentle remonstrance, or the 
patient devotion, or the unselfish sacrifices which here 
we slighted all too thoughtlessly can never be 
requited now. We are now able, alas! only in 
bitterness of self-reproach to pay to “the silent dust 
the tribute that was due to the beating heart.” Well, 
then, it is natural, it is right, that what we can know 
of their state we should know, that what we can do 
in love and reparation for them should be done. 
Full and accurate details we cannot know. So it has 
pleased God. On many topics relating to another 
life, Christ—Who could, alone of men, have told us 
all things—has maintained a resolute silence. It must 
be better for us that so it should be, or else so it 
would not have been; but just in proportion to the 
withdrawal of much relating to them under the thick 
impenetrable clouds of the unknown, in that pro- 
portion is our duty clear to realize and use what 
God has seen fit to tell. 

Now, brethren, it may be said with truth that 
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there are two guiding lines of revelation in this 
regard. 

1. There are plain statements, and then also there 
are pregnant hints, in Holy Scripture. The plain 
statements are full of comfort, and we fasten our 
minds upon them with eager thankfulness. But it 
is the way of Scripture also to give us hints and 
make suggestions. It would seem to be a blessing 
to us to profit by these hints in a reverent spirit, and 
to develop these suggestions thoughtfully, humbly, 
and with prayer. 

2. And then, again, there is the witness and 
teaching of the Catholic Church. This is too much 
forgotten. Men have been too apt to imagine that 
they are dependent solely for teaching on their own 
reflections on Scripture teaching. This is, of course, 
wrong. The Bible is the Book of the Church. Those 
who say in solemn moments before God, “I believe 

in the Holy Catholic Church,’ must, if they are 
| serious, learn to look to the witness of the Church, 
in all places and all times, to teach them what is to 
be believed from Holy Seripture in doctrine and in 
practice, especially before questions so important 
and so mysterious as the state of those who are gone. 
and their relation to ourselves and ours to them. For 
us to think of such things deeply and earnestly is of 
the last importance. The pressure of the present 
life is sharp, even extreme, and Holy Scripture and 
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the Catholic Church are meant to help us—and by 
no means more strongly than by insisting on the 
truth in this matter—to turn our minds with habitual 
earnestness towards another world. 


Lie 


What, then, does Holy Scripture teach us, by direct 
statement, by hint, and by suggestion, as to the state 
of the dead ? 

1. Well, first, the mark of a personal being is his 
consciousness. He is conscious of himself, as well as 
of that which is not himself. He is, in consequence, 
in his state of probation self-determining ; but if even 
the self-determining power be varied by the close of 
probation, the essence of his consciousness is that he 
reflects upon himself. Consciousness is one of thoge 
primary facts, like the unrelenting rock on the 
cliff-bound coast, which will stand against many 
storms. It leaves the materialist in a_ pitiable 
dilemma. Either he must deny it, which is to refute 
the universal testimony of experience, and so to 
commit intellectual suicide; or he must acknowledge 
it, and with the acknowledgment falls the whole 
structure of the materialistic philosophy. Allowing 
for all the functional duties of the body and _ their 
faithful fulfilment, there remains that which is 
evidently beyond and above the body, though here 
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connected with it for a time; there remains conscious- 
ness, the living witness to the man’s self, to his soul. 

Now, consciousness, we know, remains to the dead. 
Their living personality, however for a time imperfect 
in the absence of the body, remains in this respect 
unimpaired. Our Lord, in His parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, is quite explicit on this point. Those, both 
good and bad, both suffering and saved, are fully 
conscious of themselves, of their condition and of all 
around them. Memory, regrets, rejoicings, and natural 
feelings have still their full hold on the conscious 
souls, It is fully so, also, in an example of actual 
persons given to us in the Gospels. The story of the 
Transfiguration of our Lord is full of mystery. But 
this is clear—the saints with whom He conversed on 
the subject of His Holy Passion were entirely living, 
conscious persons. Even if such testimony can in any 
degree be weakened by the fact of Elijah’s mysterious 
escape from the bitterness of death, it cannot be so in 
the case of Moses, who certainly died. 

2. But if consciousness is complete, so we also 
certainly know that the dead in Christ are blessed. 
The fulness of joy has not, indeed, come—that can 
only be when the new age has begun, beyond the 
judgment, and after the resurrection of the body ; 
but blessedness there is. Happiness may not be 
complete; but happiness is theirs, in its beginning, its 
certainty, its power, its promise. New visions, new 
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revelations, a fuller hope, a deeper love, a more 
assured certainty,—these are theirs. Doubtless “ one 
star differeth from another ;” doubtless the capacities 
for blessedness vary according to the faithfulness 
and, therefore, the advance of the soul in the state 
of probation; but according to capacity blessedness 
there is. “ Blessed are the dead”—so it is written 
without any abatement—“ blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” We know, too, that in this 
blessedness is comprised a rest from toil. Life, and 
in proportion as life is honestly and earnestly livwed— 
life means, for every son of Adam, work and a 
measure of weariness. Labour, indeed, is man’s 
dignity, and even suffering and sorrow have been 
transformed by Christ; still, as life goes on, in spite 
of many joys, and all the happiness that does come to 
the simple-hearted and the pure, there is, there must 
be, weariness. Of the dead it is written, “there 
remaineth a rest;” “they rest from their labours.” 
And all the sweet and tender thoughts of death as 
“sleep” have arisen, not from any untrue idea of a 
suspension of the consciousness of the soul, but from 
a firm and thankful belief that at last rest comes. 
And in the blessedness is also included the happy 
consequences, in their own characters, of all that they 
have done, by grace, of good in life. They have real 
merits, not of themselves, indeed, but because they 
are “in Christ.” The righteousness of their Saviour 
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is imputed to them because it was imparted. The 
consequences of works done in His power are still 
upon their characters; are still real in the help they 
have been to others; are still recognized by “the 
Righteous Lord,” Who “loveth righteousness ;” are 
still to them the first faint echo of that “ Well done, 
good and faithful!” which will proclaim their blessed- 
ness in the last great day. 

3. And yet the blessedness is not, dear friends, 
eomplete. S. John tells us of the souls “crying” 
under the altar. There is a state, he seems to teach, 
of longing and looking forward, and alleviations were 
given in answer to their ery, described by him as 
“white robes.” And he reminds us that until all is 
over, “the city, the New Jerusalem,” shall not be 
peopled in perfection, and into it no soul stained with 
any shade of evil can find admission. They must be 
in a state of waiting, for “they,” the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews tells us, “without us cannot be 
made perfect ;” and their holiness—and holiness, re- 
member, is a very high and awful thought for man— 
must be perfected before they can “see the Lord.” 
Few indeed can be the princely souls who have died in 
perfected holiness. Many, we may well believe, “die 
in the Lord” who are far too good for Hell, far from 
being good enough for Heaven. The state of the dead 
must evidently be a state in which goes on a process 


of purification. 
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4. For certainly Scripture is clear on the point, 
which surely right reason itself would suggest to us, 
that God’s work goes on in the soul after death. 
Even in the old dispensation, amid all the imperfect 
views of immortality, the Psalmist, in one of his 
flashes of vision, saw that “they go from strength to 
strength, until before the God of gods appeareth 
every one of them in Zion.” S. Paul was “confident,” 
as to God’s people, that He Who had “ begun a good 
work” in them, would “perform it wntil the day of 
Jesus Ohrist.”. He was equally confident that 
Christ’s people at Corinth would be, by God’s power, 
brought to blamelessness “in the day of Jesus Christ.” 
He prayed for his converts at Thessalonica that their 
whole selves, “spirit, and soul, and body, might be 
blameless” by that same “day of Jesus Christ.” And 
the Wise Man, in the old dispensation, foretold us in 
the Psalms that there would be steady and progressive 
advancement of the righteous up to “ the perfect day.” 
“Perfection” and “holiness” are high, almost un- 
imaginable, attainments for mortal man, and the 
thought of this alone would forbid us to limit such 
sayings to the close of our probation. But in no case 
can we place that limit, for it is remarkable, and too 
often forgotten, that the objective, so to speak, of the 
Apostolic vision is not death, but “the day of the 
Lord.” It is true that the main direction of a soul to 
God or away from God is fixed by its time of proba- 
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tion here; but it has been beautifully and truly said, 
that though the tree! may lie im the direction in 
which it falls, there is much of shaping and carving 
for the Master Carpenter to do upon the tree before it 
is fitted to be a pillar in the heavenly temple. God’s 
work of cleansing and completing, we may, then, be 
sure, goes on in that mysterious land where “they 
rest from their labours,’ where they are in prepara- 
tion for completed blessedness. 

5. Yes, assuredly, a change, a happy change, is 
passing over the dead. In one passage in the Gospels? 
it is implied, without possibility of mistake, that there 
may even be forgiveness for some sins in another 
world which here have not been forgiven. In another 
passage ® we are taught that there are some souls in 
whom, by a blessedness of suffering, the debt written 
against them shall be paid in another life which here, 
through sin or frailty, could not be paid, and which 
must be blotted out before they “see the Lord.” S. 
Paul assures us * that the salvation of some in whose 
life work has been, to some extent, wrong, and whose 
works are, therefore, not accepted—that that salvation 
shall be “so as by fire.” The souls of those, in fact, 
who “die in the Lord” are in very different stages or 
degrees of union with Him through Whom alone 
they have salvation. Being “im Him” they are 


1 Hecles. ii. 3. 2 Matt. xii. 32. 3 Luke xii. 47, 48. 
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saved; but, amidst real blessedness and rest, there 
is much to be done upon and in them, and in some © 
it is the work of suffering before they attain the end. 
The pains of a fully awakened conscience are, to 
say the least—it has been truly said—as acute as 
those of bodily suffering; and we may well believe 
that a deepening and more thorough penitence, arising 
from a clear knowledge of the dreadfulness of sin, 
and the goodness and love of God, is among the ex- 
ercises of the blessed who are preparing for the final 
vision. Stains, indeed, cling to the soul after the sin 
that caused the stain has been forgiven and, in its 
heinousness, “ washed away.” The moral constitution 
of our nature is such that moral laws work out 
with inexorable exactness. “As a man soweth, so he 
reaps ;” and doubtless to the pardoned there are cling- 
ing many “remnants of sin,” to clear away every 
shadow of which will be one work of infinite merey 
in the mysterious dwelling-place of the blessed dead, 


LER e 


Dear brethren, the natural and religious shrinking 
from a violent and grotesque and materialistic doctrine 
of purgatorial torment, which rooted itself in the 
minds of the Western Church during the Middle Ages, 
has too much closed our eyes to these Scriptural 
truths. But no exaggeration of any truth can justify 
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us in putting the truth itself out of sight. Every 
truth is sacred. Every neglect of truth works its 
revenges. If the Latin part of the Catholic Church 
has suffered by committing itself to an exaggeration 
on this solemn subject, assuredly the Anglican part 
has suffered loss in an opposite direction. For, indeed, 
the undivided Church did not forget this side of truth. 
If Scripture teaches us such things, the Catholic Church 
always and everywhere, if here or there with faults 
of exaggeration or minimizing—has borne her witness 
to the same. The souls of the dead in Christ, one 
Father assures us, “are cherished in peaceful abodes.” 
“Fire,” says another, “purifies not flesh, but sinful 
souls; speaking not of that all-devouring and common 
fire, but of that discriminating fire, which penetrates 
the soul that passes through the fire.” “ Although 
we shall not be burnt up,” says another, “yet shall 
we be burned.” “All must be passed through fire,” 
says another, “as many as desire to return to 
Paradise. . . . He who possesses here the fire of love, 
will have no cause to fear there the fiery sword. But 
he shall be tried as silver, I as lead; I shall burn till 
the lead melts away. If no silver be found in me, 
ah me! I shall be plunged down in the lowest pit, 
or consume entire as the stubble; should aught of 
gold or silver be found in me, not for my works, but 
through the mercy and grace of Christ, by the ministry 
of the priesthood, I shall peradventure say, ‘They 
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that hope in Thee shall not be ashamed.’ The fiery 
sword then shall consume iniquity, which is placed 
in the leaden scale. One then, only, could not feel 
the fire—Christ, the Righteousness of God—because 
He did no sin; for the fire found nought in Him 
which it might consume.” “Both the just and the 
unjust,” says another, “shall pass through the fire 
which is to try them, and shall be proved by it: the 
righteous pass and the flame is quiet; but it burneth 
the wicked and snatcheth him away.” And it is a 
saying of S. Augustine, “If on the foundation of his 
faith he has built worldly love; yet if Christ be in 
the foundation, so as to have the first place in his 
heart, and nothing whatever be preferred to Him, 
such endure, but such suffer.” 

That there is rest, that there is blessedness, that 
there is work done by God’s mercy, that there is 
deepening penitence, that there is some cleansing and 
blessed suffering, that the souls here imperfect are 
gradually perfected in “the rest that remaineth,’—this, 
at least, is the teaching of Scripture and the Church 
as to the state of “the dead who die in the Lord.” 


IY. 


And from this we are led to remember our own 
practical duty. We should pray for the dead. We 
are not thinking merely of what may be permitted. 
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To omit to pray for the dead is to neglect an act of 
Christian charity; it is to be guilty of an omission 
of a duty. Alas! we have reason to fear that some 
of the most startling revelations of ourselves to our- 
selves, when our call comes, will relate to our sins of 
omission. We may well try to make them as few as 
may be, and here is an obvious duty which ought not 
to be neglected. 

Surely, dear friends, natural human affection—one 
of God’s best gifts to His creatures—would prompt 
us to this. How can we suddenly omit pious and 
loving desires as to those we have “loved and lost” 
when we are “casting all our care” upon God Who 
“careth for us”? Nothing could account for such 
inhuman neglect but the existence of an unhappy and 
wrong-headed prejudice. Certainly Scripture gives 
us no countenance in neglecting such a duty. On 
nothing is it more strong and constant and emphatic 
as on the duty of prayer at all times, everywhere, at 
stated seasons, and in the midst of daily life, for all 
men, and especially for those bound to us in the 
providential relationships of life. Never does Scripture 
draw the line and forbid the voice of prayer to breathe 
across the grave. Never does it teach that death is 
the limit of preparation and purification, but always 
places that limit at “the day of Jesus Christ.” In the 
Jewish Church prayer for the dead was undoubtedly 
used. It was used in that Church in the time of our 
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Lord and His Apostles, and had the practice been 
other than according to the mind of God, our Blessed 
Master, Who did not fail to denounce whatever in the 
Church of His time was hollow and evil, would 
certainly not have failed to forbid it. He, as we know, 
did nothing of the kind. 

And the mind of God as to this point is brought 
out to us in the teachings of the early Church, whose 
teaching is most conclusive. “Lex orandi, lex credendi.” 
The prayers of the Church must be guided by her 
teaching of the Faith; her teaching is endorsed by 
her prayers. The ancient “Liturgies,” as they are 
called, are, as you know, what we should call the 
Order of Service for the Holy Communion, In them 
there are unmistakable prayers for the dead. The 
custom of so praying is immemorial. As far back as 
anything is known of the history of the Church, so 
far back do we find that before the throne of grace, 
and especially in the celebration of the great Sacrifice 
of the Altar, the dead were not forgotten. Indeed, 
dear friends, the neglect of this pious duty, which 
has crept over us too much in modern times, would 
have been a shock to Christians in early days. Is it 
worldliness? Is it unbelief? Alas! in some measure 
it comes from “the love of many waxing cold,” and 
an insufficiency of faith in “the communion of saints,” 
and in “the powers of the world to come.” 
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Vi; 


Sometimes there are objections made which deserve 
our attention. (1) It is said, “How can I pray for 
the dead, when I do not know in any specific case 
whether the soul prayed for is or is not one of “the 
dead in Christ”? There are cases, indeed, when you 
do not know. Nay, in no case can any of us assume 
the office of the Great Judge.. Human life is a great 
mystery. The history, the final history, of any 
human soul is, in a very serious sense, “in the hands 
of God;” but of this we may be sure, that the 
“judgment of charity ” is the judgment best befitting 
us. Even in the worst case of which we can know, 
we never can know how far God’s love may not have 
reached and touched a soul at the last. “Almighty 
God,” said a very holy man, “is very busy about 
death-beds.” God, we may be sure, will do, if so it 
may be reverently said, the best He can for every 
soul. “Charity hopeth all things,” is a teaching of 
Holy Scripture. Doubt of the final condition of any 
soul is no reason for closing the lips of prayer. (2) 
And, again, it has been said, “ Why should I pray for 
the dead? They are free from temptation.” True, 
thank God; true, temptation can no longer assault 
them, nor evil seduce them, nor accident scare them, 
nor misfortune depress. True, there is a peace and 


1 Dr. Pusey. 
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blessedness to them which here, still in the toils of 
our pilgrimage, we cannot know. But the Church is 
one; and prayer is powerful, and though they need 
no help to free them from temptation, they need it 
to help them in purification, and in advancing know- 
ledge and love of God. 

Night by night, as we kneel to confess our sins 
of the day, to make our thanksgivings for mercies 
granted us, or to pray for protection during the 
night, let us ever remember “the souls of the 
faithful departed,” especially those we have loved on 
earth. And, above all, when the Holy Sacrifice is 
offered when we “show the Lord’s Death till He 
come,” let us—oh! let us—never forget to plead the 
illimitable merits of our Divine Redeemer in behalf, 
not only of the living loved ones, but also of the 
dead. “It must not be denied,” says S. Augustine, 
“that the souls of the departed are relieved by the 
piety of their friends who are living, when for them 
the Sacrifice of the Mediator is offered.” 

Ah! if, by grace, we would realize more the unity 
of the Body of Christ, then, while “ militant here on 
earth,” we should not so readily forget “the Church 
at rest,’ and we should more earnestly and more 
perseveringly pray for the dead. 

Great, indeed, is the mystery of prayer! Great, 
indeed, is its prevailing power! How those who are 
gone must long, amid their many longings, for greater 
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urgency in the prayers of those they have left be- 
hind! When men are far away, and all alone in 
the open prairies of America, in the silent forests, 
or in the dim, mysterious reaches of the East, then 
they know what it is to long with a longing like 
thirst or hunger for the letters which come from 
home. In a bright home, surrounded by many | 
objects of interest, with the mind distracted by many 
claims, human selfishness may conquer, and we may 
not realize a want so keen, because we have never 
felt it. May it not be that, in this scene of distract- 
ing amusement or distracting care, we are failing to 
realize the longing of a soul which has fully felt the 
dreadfulness of sin, the greatness of eternity, the 
force of supernatural agencies, as it yearns for 
the powerful prayers of the Church on earth, and of 
the loved and living, who still are capable of acts 
of faith and grace, who still can help the soul in 
the stillness and solemnity of its passing on nearer 
and nearer to Christ? Ah! let us not forget them. 
“They without us,” in another sense, “cannot be 
made perfect.” To neglect intercession for any to 
whom we owe it is sad, is selfish; saddest, most 
selfish of all, to neglect it for the dead. 
er Pray for” their souls. ; 
‘‘ More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of. 
Therefore let thy voice 


Rise like a fountain for” them “night and day ; 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
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If, knowing God, they lift not hands in prayer, 
Both for themselves, and those who call them friend ?” 

The Church of England, indeed, as has been ably 
shown in late years, sanctions and uses prayers for 
the dead. Of course she does, being, as she is, part 
of the Catholic Church. Still, it is true that Puritan 
and unbelieving influences, amid the storms of her 
past history, may have led to a less clear and 
vigorous expression of those pious prayers than in 
earlier and happier days. Still, there they stand, 
prayers for the dead, alike in the services for the 
Holy Sacrament and for the Burial of the Dead. 
And if it be true that im any degree we, as a 
Church, have not been clear enough or earnest 
enough in this duty in the past, all the more does 
it lie on us to fulfil that duty now. 


VI. 


Brethren, of what unimagined blessings to those 
who are gone our prayers may be, who can tell ? 
Only in the last great day shall we fully know how 
blessed it is to have been allowed to help with our 
prayers those who were before us within the veil. 
But to ourselves, even, the fulfilment of this duty 
is of incalculable benefit. 

1. It teaches us unworldliness. We cannot, in 
the solemn hour of prayer, allow our thoughts and 
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hopes and longings to go forth for those who are 
gone without ourselves learning to let the things of 
time sit more lightly upon us. Loud is the noise 
of this world. Fiercely does the glare of its sun- 
blaze beat upon us and dazzle our eyes. Closely 
does its rushing multitude hem us in and force 
us down, until we permit ourselves to enter into 
the quietude, the peace, the solemn reality, the calm 
and pathetic evening lhght of the regions of the 
dead. Oh! what is life, what is the world, what is 
reputation, or success, or wealth, or all that this 
world can give, when we take a long calm look into 
the-depth and mystery of an eternal world! 

2. And, then, the habit of intercession for the 
dead brightens our hope. And, indeed, dear friends, 
of all the virtues which bind the soul to God, none, 
probably, in our own time and country, is more 
needed than hope. The increasing pace of life, the 
increasing presence of care, the contradiction of old 
beliefs, the slackening of old moorings,—how all lead 
men more and more to despondency and despair! 
Cast a serious glance across the grave. There souls 
are in rest, in blessedness, in purification. Then it 
is seen, even for the weak and erring, who still are 
“in Christ,” there is a complete cleansing from all 
that clogged and saddened here. Then we see that 
even the prayers of such as we are, are powerful; 
that our poor, failing lives, if unflinching as to God, 
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are not without their meaning; that we are helping 
on the Divine kingdom, if by nothing else, at least by 
prayers for those we have loved and lost. 

3. And, above all, it deepens love. 

Brethren, there is surely no sadder sin, none more 
destructive, than heartlessness. Never to think of 
those who love us; never to measure and enter into 
their needs and longings; never to rise to the noble, 
the generous height of a soul that can forget itself 
in helping another ;—this is sad indeed. 

But to throw ourselves, by imaginative sympathy, 
into others’ needs; to strive, by energy of super- 
natural effort, to help them ;—this is to deepen love. 
And love is power; and love is of God—* for God 
is love.” 

In obedience, then, to the Bible and the Church ; 
by the hopes you cherish that when you are gone 
you will not be forgotten; by the sorrow that is in 
many souls, blessed and cleansing, who are not yet 
perfected; by the love of Jesus, Who presents His 
constant intercession for His Church; by the hope 
you have to be found in Him when all is over—pray 
for the dead. 

Brethren—let us remember it—we too must die. 
The hour is coming, coming quickly, when the fair 
scene of so many delightful joys, of so many heart- 
breaking sorrows, will be fading from our eyes. 
What shall we depend upon in that tremendous 
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moment? Only one power is strong enough to sus- 
tain in the real crisis of life. That power is love 
—the love of God; the love of God in Christ, Who 
loved us, and gave Himself for us; the love which is 
shed abroad in the hearts of His people—which 
flowing through the Church, His Body, shows itself 
best in prayer. 

O dear and blessed dead! Sweet was their 
presence; sad was the parting! May they rest 
from their labours! May the prayers of the Church, 
the prayers of the saints, and our poor prayers, 
help them! May we, with them, be partakers of His 
everlasting kingdom ! 


‘Grant them, O Lord, eternal rest, 
And may light perpetual shine upon them.” ?! 


1 Cf. on the whole question, Luckock, “After Death,” and 
Plimpton, ‘‘ The Waiting Church.” 


SERMON X. 


Cruth and Sorrow. 


“* To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth.” —S, JOHN xviii. 37. 


HIS week,’ dear friends, we come once again face to 
face with the Passion of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And we Christians know—do we not ?—that when 
we are come face to face with that, we are gazing at 
an unfathomable, at a far-reaching, at a most profound 
mystery. Mystery, I need hardly say to you, is truth, 
and only truth. Like the “Hope” of Salvator, it 
is “dark-veiled.”. And as we look at the revealed 
facts regarding the Passion of our dear and blessed 
Master, we feel that so it must be; for we know that, 
af it be true, and since it is true, that Ged Almighty, in 
the Person of the Eternal Word, descended from the 
throne of His glory, robed Himself in the nature of 
His creature, and submitted to death, then the 
consequences must be strictly incalculable. Therefore, 
is it not true that we cannot in a few short hours 


1 Preached in Passion Week. 
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hope to survey the whole of the Passion? Is it not 
true that there must be many aspects to a large and 
far-extending mystery, and the least we can hope 
to do is to view it from one ? 

Do not, then, suppose, dear friends, that I pretend 
to be exhaustive in speaking of this tremendous 
subject. Settle it in your minds that we are looking 
at it from one point of view, only from one. 

Now, the Passion of our Most Holy Master may be 
looked upon as an interesting drama, in which we find 
groups of representative men; and, being what we 
are, dear friends, with human hearts, with human 
sorrows, with a life to live and a death to die, with 
a power of joy, with a stranger, sadder power of 
suffering we may best be taught—may we not ?— 
by concrete examples. I invite you, then, to contem- 
plate the Passion as a drama in which you find 
groups of representative men. And this will be the 
lesson—as I hope, that we shall learn from it— 
the greatness, and the beauty, and the difficulty of 
goodness; how to assimilate the one, how to over- 
come the other. This, then, I propose shall be our 
subject for practical purposes this week; we shall 
gaze, God helping us, and learn such lessons as God 
may teach us from the Representative Man of the 
Passion. 
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LE 


My brothers and sisters, first of all turn your eyes 
to your great reredos,! perhaps the most successful 
attempt of the Church of England in modern times 
to act, in art, not unworthily of the Christian Faith. 
What is the picture there? Among the representa- 
tive men of the Passion, need I say to you that our 
eye is fixed, and meant to be fixed chiefly, on the 
central Figure? Day by day, then, if God permit, we 
shall keep our eye, if it be only by contrast, upon that 
Figure. But, here and now, I would beseech you, my 
brothers, gazing there, to ask yourselves to-day one 
serious, one earnest question— Why was Christ killed ? 

The answer to that question is given in the words 
of our Master Himself. He was killed because He 
bore witness to the truth. 

1. He came into the world, and He taught us, 
first, about God. It was necessary that man should 
know God’s greatness, His right to command His 
reasonable creature, and the impossibility, in any 
reasonable way, of finding fault with the claim God 
made. It was necessary that a true teacher should 
speak of God’s goodness as well as of His greatness— 
of that love, that inexhaustible love, which is the 
source of all God’s action to us, and which sometimes, 


1 This, as well as the following four sermons, was preached in 
S. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
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as well as being in sunlight, seems swept with shadow. 
He spoke of God’s wrath—that is God’s holiness in 
relation to sin. He spoke of God’s power, and then 
of the only condition by which it was possible that 
man should be brought to God. 

2. He went further; He told man about himself. 
He reminded us that man, that each of us, is a 
responsible being; each with a power of will and 
desire, each prone to fall; each finding it necessary to 
struggle, if they are to attain to goodness. He 
reminded us that man is not a machine; that man, 
although a victim of evil, has resources placed at his 
disposal stored for him in the one great Man Who 
reconciles man and God, and these man may use by 
repentance, by prayer, by the Sacraments, by faith, 
by hope, by love—resources that are more than a 
match for sin. He reminded us that the law of 
human life is love—love between man and man, love 
between man and God. ft He reminded us that there | 
is an empire being established—the empire of the 
eternal Moral Being; that that empire is set up in 
human. wills; that that empire stretches from time 
to eternity ; that concupiscence and pride and selfish- 
ness must be conquered; that man, to be man, 
must overcome the lower, the debased, the selfish 
desires; that, to bring about harmony—and, after all, 
what would life be worth if harmony is not produced ? 
—God’s Will must sway our wills; in one word, that 
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we must know God as He is, that we must know our- 
selves as we are, if we are to be saved, and that we 

a act accordingly. © 

: And for that—mark my words—for teaching that 
Christ was killed. “For this cause was I born, for 
this came I into the world, to tell men the truth 
about God, the truth about themselves, without which 
they cannot be saved.” So our Master seems to say. 
For this He was killed. 

Well, then, turn your eyes, my brothers, on the 
central Figure of the Passion, and say—-Why was He 
killed ? And then answer—Because He told us the 
truth about God, because He told us the truth about 
ourselves, without which we cannot be saved. That 
is why He was killed. 


I. 


Now go one step further. He was killed; but the 
Death of the Lord was a stately triumph. Perhaps 
we too have been supposed to have been defeated 
now and again, and we have felt—have we not ?—in 
our inner conscience that though man has laughed, 
though people have talked, though fault has been 
found, there has been in us the witness of God that 
there was no defeat, but a victory. The Death of 
Christ was a triumph. 

Mark, first, it was a triumph against temptation. 
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Desire !—you have all got desires, and there is no 
fault in possessing desires; but to gratify desires in 
an unmanly way, contrary to God’s Law, and under 
wrong conditions, that is sin. Christ had desires— 
all our desires. He desired life. He contradicted the 
desire, submissive to circumstances, loyal to a higher 
demand, because it was duty. It was a triumph 
over temptation. Do the same. It was a triumph 
of principle. Human nature—I suppose you agree 
with me—is guided constantly by self-interest, and 
too often by undisciplined impulses. Christ was 
Truth, and was guided by truth; and because mere 
impulse as a guide had no place in Him, though 
feeling had, therefore He triumphed by principle. 
“It is right; then it shall be done,’—that was the 
law which led to the Death of our most holy 
Redeemer. 

In view of the Passion, then, are you prepared, will 
you not try to do that; to triumph against temptation, 
to triumph by principle? This is following the great 
Representative Man, the Man of men. Why ? 


IIT. 


Well, our Blessed Master teaches us this—does He 
not ?—wherever we stand, no man can be a good 
man without sacrifice. You never can do right, you 
never can be the man you ought to be, unless in 
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earnest—oh! my brother—in earnest you grasp the 
thought, the necessity, of sacrifice. — 
—in the closing days of Talleyrand, the great French 
ie Minister, there came, so it is said, to visit him a 
young Frenchman, full of enthusiasm, full of wild 
schemes, strong in the exuberant self-confidence of 
youth. “Monseigneur,” he said, or in some such way, 
to Talleyrand, “Christianity is a failure, and I should 
like to found a religion really helpful to man.” 
Monseigneur de Talleyrand, as you know, was a 
prudent person and a great statesman, though he was 
an apostate. “Tell me,” in some such manner he 
answered—“ tell me what you want. Is it indeed to 
found a religion that will help man?” “ Yes, that is 
it,’ was the answer. “Do you?” said de Talleyrand. 
“Then I will tell you what you have to do before you 
é, begin. You had better go and be crucified, and rise 
/____ again the third day.” 

It is true; and mark my words, if you want, my 
brother, not to found a religion, but to do your duty; 
if you want to be the man you ought to be; if you 
want to help this wild bad world; if you want to learn 
a lesson from the great Man Who hangs before you 
crucified; if you want, in however simple a fashion, to 
witness to the truth ;—you must go and be crucified, 
you must learn self-sacrifice: you must at least 
crucify, In some sense, your flesh with its affections 
and lusts, and then “rise again the third day.” 
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My brother, think of that. Now go one step 
further. “It is all very well,” you say, “to say to 
me ‘self-sacrifice ;’ but I have failed, I have sinned.” 
Well, if there be a burden of sin on your conscience, 
then remember that that great good Man, the living 
God, has borne it all, and what you have to do is to 
stretch the hand of faith and repentance to receive 
mercy and grace from Him. Won't you? Have you 
broken your moral life by untruth? Have you 
defiled it by impurity? Have you lowered your 
tone by worldliness ? Oh, for God’s sake, remember, 
ere you die, “if we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us ”— 
indeed He is—“from all unrighteousness.” Don’t 
keep the burden of sin. Take it to Christ. You say, 
perhaps, “I have not sinned badly; I have’ sinned 
chiefly by infirmity.” Remember that the Repre- 
sentative Man—He suffering, being tempted—He is 
able to feel for infirmity. He will help you who are 
tempted if you go to Him. 


WY: 


One word more, and I have done. He not only 
teaches us the way of the sinner—repentance ; He not 
only leads us poor and weak mortals to His Cross; 
He not only feels for our infirmity; He not only 
teaches us the manly power, the heavenly beauty of 

Q 
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sacrifice. He does one thing more. Yemen of 
London, ye strong Englishmen, I suppose I may with 
confidence appeal to you, as I have appealed lately to 
the men of New York. Surely in England we may hope, 
if anywhere, to find what I may call moral backbone. 
What is your ambition ? What is the ambition of life 
fora real man? It is before us, I submit, in Christ. 
Consider. Awful and magnificent is the moral Law. 
Awful! because if you break the moral Law, punish- 
ment will come, sooner or later, with sure, though it 
may seem with lagging step. Magnificent! because 
the moral Law is the expression of the nature and, 
therefore, of the love of God. Thank God, in England 
there is no response more constantly, more willingly 
given to any call than the response of admiration to 
any noble effort of obedience to the moral Law. Just 
lately we have been standing—we Englishmen—in 
sorrow round the grave of a great public man. Why 
have Englishmen mourned for the death of John 
Bright? I believe, chiefly, because they believe that, 
on the whole, as far as he understood it, he had tried 
to guide his public life by rule of Right—practically 
to respect the moral Law. 

There is, then, dear friends, one ambition before us 
which ought to command our enthusiasm. We can’t 
all be great orators, we can’t all be great poets, we 
can’t all be great thinkers, we can’t all enter deeply 
into the study of great sciences; but it has been said 
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by a voice, a supreme voice, which you have heard 
not seldom from this pulpit, that there is one 
science that we can all study, and it is the greatest of 
all! “We cannot expect”—such are the words of 
this great teacher—*“ we cannot expect that it will be 
given to every one, when he looks back on his life 
and his use of it, to feel that he has enriched the 
world by his thoughts and knowledge; that he has 
won for it some great discovery ; that by the employ- 
ment of some great and rare gift he has placed his 
brethren at a higher level, and helped them to see 
more clearly, to feel more adequately, to judge more 
exactly; that he has finally dissipated mischievous 
confusions; that he has broken a new pathway to 
unknown truth, and made the road safer and 
smoother to the old ones. . . . Such privileges cannot 
be for the many. Yet there is a blessedness, higher 
than to be able to bequeath the wealth of Shakespeare 
and Bacon. We may all of us, by God’s. unspeakable 
blessing and help, add to the world’s goodness, if we 
cannot add to its knowledge.”1 Well, too, as you gaze, 
T submit, on the face of the Crucified, you learn that 
the one ambition which you and I should try to rise 
to is to love, to learn, to acquire, to progress in the 
science of goodness—of loving right because it is 
right, and of hating evil because it is bad. 

Ah! then, as you think of the Passion of your 


1 Dean Church, “ Human Life: The Supremacy of Goodness.” 
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Master, think this—self-sacrifice, repentanee, the 
sympathy of Christ. But to-day, to-day, dear Blessed 
Master, if I have lived for the world, if I have lived 
for the flesh, if I have been tempted and given way 
before the devil, teach me to understand that life 
is short, that eternity is long, that Thou didst dive 
sooner than deny the truth, and that the one thing 
really worthy of my ambition is to follow in the path 
Thou hast travelled, to learn to advance in that good- 
ness which is the very mark, the very character, of 
God. Is this your ambition? What are you living 
for? I don’t care where you stand, I don’t care what 
may be your circumstances, I don’t care what is your 
occupation. My brothers, my brothers, set it before 
yourselves, settle it in your minds, to live for good- 
ness, to love goodness, to learn goodness, to respect 
right because it is right, and truth and duty because 
they are of God; that this is, at least, a supreme 
lesson from the central Figure of the Passion. Be 
good by His grace; be good through the power of His 
merits; be good through the pardon that He brings 
you; be good by the Sacraments which He sends you; 
be good by the prayers to which He calls you, by the 
eternal intercession which for you, in His Priesthood, 


He offers. 


‘“‘ Be good, dear friends, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things—don’t dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast ‘for ever’ 
Cne grand sweet song.” 


SERMON XI. 


Caiaphas the THorloling. 


“And one of them, named Caiaphas, being the high priest that same 
year, said unto them, Ve know nothing at all, nor consider that tt is 
expedient for us, that one man should die for the people.” —S. JOHN 


xi. 49, 50. 


HRIST our Master, dear friends, as we have seen, 
Christ our Master preached with uncompromising 
firmness the necessity of a life of truth—a life based 
upon truth, saturated with truth, loving truth at 
all costs. Christ our Master proclaimed, as we saw, 
the hatefulness of sin which contradicts truth, and 
the supremacy of goodness as the result of truth and 
the great and final end of man. And therefore Christ 
was killed. 

We know, indeed, that He was not killed—we 
Christians—only as a Martyr to truth, but also as a 
great Sacrifice for the betrayals of truth which are 
common to us all, and as a power of help by which 
truth may govern our lives. But none the less, dear 
friends, we quite understand that the forces which 
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really led to the immediate destruction of our Master 
were the forces which were opposed to Truth—the 
forces of sin. 

Now, sin, as you know, is one broad principle, or 
want of principle, but it takes many forms. Proteus- 
like, it changes under different circumstances. Sin is 
always opposition to God’s Will, but it shows itself in 
many ways, and the various forms of sin joined 
together to crucify the Lord Who proclaimed the 
truth. We never, perhaps, understand the seriousness 
of those forms of sin better than when we watch 
them in human beings, and so see them in concrete 
examples. 


ie 


Now, what we shall do well to remember now is this, 
that all the forms of sin which united in crucifying, 
in destroying as far as they could, the Eternal Truth, 
are exemplified for us in the representative men of 
the Passion. Who—that is our question to-day— 
_ who is the first representative man? And the answer 
is, Caiaphas. What we know about Caiaphas is 
simply this. We know that he was the high priest, 
and so president of the council of priests and scribes 
and elders of the people, who met together—so S. 
Matthew says—‘“ To take counsel by subtlety against 
Jesus to put Him to death.” We know that they met 
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in the palace of Caiaphas, and that there they held a 
council. We know—S. Mark tells us, and S. Luke 
follows him—that on the night of our Blessed Master’s 
most holy Passion, on the night of the Agony, He was 
led to the palace of Caiaphas. We know that when 
He got there—passing through various ignominies, 
subject to various insults, from hour to hour— 
Caiaphas gave the advice which is recorded in the 
text. We know, also, that Caiaphas sent our Master 
to the tribunal of the Roman procurator. That is 
what we know about Caiaphas from the Gospels as 
distinct and unquestionable facts. 

My brothers, we are well aware that there is a 
great deal known to us about men which is not 
stated in history. We have human souls, we read 
between the lines, and we find this about Caiaphas 
—that, first of all, he brought the Christ to judgment 
in his own mind, came to decision, and then told his 
private council what he really thought. We know, 
also, that he brought the Christ before the Sanhedrim, 
and he gave a public decision of a different character. 
And we know that he sent the Christ to the Roman 
procurator, and there forwarded still another and 
quite a different version of the story. Now examine 
these. 

First we see that Caiaphas proclaimed, when he 
spoke to his council, the danger there would be from 
the work of Christ—danger, as he conceived, of the 
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overthrow of the established system of belief among 
the Jews. “It is expedient,” he said, “that one man 
should die, rather than that the whole nation should 
perish.” There was truth. Of course, we Christians 
know that Caiaphas unconsciously spoke a truth 
which he himself did not fully or even approximately 
fathom; but that by the way. Nevertheless, it is 
well to remember that on that dreadful night the 
high priest of the Jewish people first of all proclaimed 
a real truth, though he did not understand, and then 
spoke in such a way as to place in evidence a sin 
which attacked our Master, and which we can under- 
stand to-day. Why was Christ condemned ? 

My brothers, our blessed Master was condemned 
because He was upright, and honest, and true, and 
sincere, and loyal, and pure, and good; because He 
anathematized badness; because He condemned hollow- 
ness. The real reason of His condemnation was this, 
that that hollow, bad life of the priests and scribes 
and elders of the people, Christ would have none of 
it. Envy, jealousy, hatred of goodness,—those were 
the real motives which impelled Caiaphas to condemn 
Christ. 

What was the pretended reason? When Christ 
came before the Sanhedrim, the pretended reason was 
that He had blasphemed God. He had, in fact, said 
the truth—He was, He is, God. Again the pretended 
reason, when Caiaphas had to send Christ to the 
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Roman procurator, was that He had denied the 
majesty of Rome. But first and last remember this— 
when Caiaphas hated Christ’s goodness, when Caiaphas 
proclaimed Christ’s blasphemy, when Caiaphas sent 
Christ to Pilate—the real reason, after all, the motive, 
the final motive, in Caiaphas’s condemnation of the 
Man of men was this, pure worldliness. “It is 
expedient ”—pure worldliness. And now do you want 
to know, my brothers, why your Lord died? Because 
pure worldliness condemned Him. “It is expedient 
for one to die,” said Caiaphas—‘“ expedient,” not 
“right.” The real motive was jealousy; the pre- 
tended reason to the Jews was blasphemy; the 
pretended reason to the Roman procurator was 
Roman treason: the whole transaction, first and last, 
as seen—that is what I desire to mark—so far as 
Caiaphas was concerned, was a piece of pure worldli- 
ness. He was the spokesman of thorough unrighteous- 
ness; he was the spokesman of political expediency ; 
he was the spokesman of that which was keenly 
selfish, entirely unjust, absolutely unprincipled. He 
spoke, in fact, the voice of “the world,” and he is the 
representative of what “the world” will do, what is 
its characteristic feature ; he abandoned principle. 


TE 
Now, young men, to whom I am bound to speak 
with the solemn sense of a judgment that is higher 
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than the judgment of Caiaphas, remember, one thing 
that crucified your Lord—and Caiaphas is its repre- 
sentative—is what S. John, following Christ, so 
earnestly warns us against, “the world.” What does 
Scripture say of “the world”? The world, the 
princes of “the world,” crucified the Lord of Glory. 
The world hates Christ; the world cannot endure the 
Spirit of God. Christ is not of the world; He has 
overcome the world. By the Cross of Christ the 
Christian is crucified to the world and the world to 
him. Demas forsook Christ because he loved the 
world. The friendship of the world is enmity to 
God. All that is of the world is not of the Father; 
and the world, see what it loves—the wicked novelist 
who destroys the faith of Christ, the bad politician 
who appeals to passion and forgets principle, the evil 
journalist who tells a popular or moving lie to sell 
his paper, the commercial man who speculates to the 
destruction of others and to the advancement of him- 
self, the clergyman who loves reputation and therefore 
will not speak the truth; the world goes wondering 
after these, goes wondering after “the beast,” but it 
does not go wondering after Christ.! Caiaphas, the 
representative, the dignified representative of the 
world, crucified unpalatable, inconvenient truth. 

We are wise, then, if we pause to ask ourselves for 
a moment, What is the world ? 


* Of. a sermon of Dr. Liddon’s on Christ’s conquest of the world. 
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The world is a temper; it is a tone, it is a way of 
looking at things, it is a method of thought which 
enables us to use what comes before us without 
reckoning with God. How does the world arise ? 
Eloquent lips have said from this pulpit something of 
this sort: that the world is the result of a miasma 
rising up from the corpses of innumerable unburied 
sins; that the world is an atmosphere of thought which 
is generated from the innumerable sins of unnumbered 
men—a moral and pestilential atmosphere which we 
breathe. How does the world affect you? Why, that 
atmosphere of thought makes you put your friend, 
your work, your book, your name, your reputation, 
your money, your fame, your advancement in place of 
God. There is nothing wrong, perhaps, in your book, 
or your friend, or your name, or your fame, or your 
advancement; but by the alchemy of “the world” 
it is made wrong, so that it turns you from God. 
You love a friend? It is right to love him, but your 
love becomes impure; you have put God out of 
sight—that is your “world.” You love your work ? 
That is right to love it—work is the dignity of man ; 
but when that keeps you from church and prayer at 
proper times, that is your “world.” You love your 
reputation? You are quite right to respect yourself ; 
but when you try to win reputation instead of doing 
right or by doing wrong, that is your “world.” 

Remember this, remember this—your money, your 
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reputation, your fame, your work, may be your 
“world” if you make any of them your object 
instead of carrying it up to God; and that, remember, 
destroyed your Lord. And the great tradition of 
evil which embodies and enforces such a principle is 
creating a kingdom, a rule, a sway over the minds of 
men opposed to the kingdom of Christ. 

Go one step further. Let us stand with Caiaphas 
in his hall of judgment, and say that “it is expedient.” 
Now, here the world sounds quite respectable. Your 
world will ask you to be respectable, and to be fairly 
religious; it will persuade you not to cling to principles 
inconveniently strong; it will dislike determination 
in principle ; it will counsel what it calls prudence ; 
it will pose as the apostle of common sense; it will 
always say—and now I think that we, if we strive to 
live as children of God, can find it out, for indeed 
the children of God are, after all, in touch with the 
unseen—it will always say, not “Is it right ?” but “Is 
it expedient ?” My brother, take this counsel, and 
you will not find it betray you in the last great day: 
in your quiet life, in your common work, in your 
public character, in your counsels to friends, don’t 
say merely, “Is it expedient ?” but look up with con- 
fidence and say first, “Is it right ?” 

Go further still, as you gaze at Caiaphas. The 
world, if you become one of its own, will lower your 
idea of sin; it will teach you that sin is not a very 
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serious matter. Itis. You never can tell—mark my 
words—what your sin may be in its awful con- 
sequences, if you permit it. I heard something of this 
sort from a thoughtful man—a young man—only the 
other day: “I have realized immortality ; I have real- 
ized, therefore, the power of my soul. I have just 
begun to feel that if, beg immortal, I do wrong, my 
wrong may be immortal; that is frightful.” Yes, it 
is. The world lowers, tends to cloud and conceal this 
serious truth. God may forgive your sin, Christ may 
cleanse your sin; but don’t let the world lower the 
idea of your sin, its possible and terrible consequences. 
You can’t, all the same, tell where one wilful act of 
sin may end. And, again, the world lowers the idea 
of the value of your soul. You are one in a multi- 
tude, certainly; but the world says, “Think only of 
the multitude.” Christ says, “Remember, every act, 
every thought, every word shall be judged.” You 
also stand alone. And then the world lowers the 
idea of God. God is the End of our being. The 
world says, “Love.” So far good, and you cannot 
help loving. Oh! what would life be without love ? 
and you and I cannot live without our souls going 
out in love. The world says, “Love what is outward, 
love what is passing, love what is pleasant, even if 
untrue.” Christ says, “Brave man, love what is 
inward, love what is eternal, love what is real. The 
lusts of the flesh, not the flesh; the lusts of the eye, 
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not the eye; the pride of life, not life;—they are of 
the world, and not of the Father. Love the inward, 
love the eternal, love the true.” } 

Ah then, remember, is your soul constantly saying, 
not “Is it expedient?” but “Is it right?” If you 
are only saying, “Is it expedient ?” you are in danger 
of crucifying the eternal truth. If you are saying, 
“Ts it right ?” ye are the disciples of the Crucified. 


IIT. 


And now one word more and I have done. This is 
what strikes me, dear brothers: Beware of the world 
when you are really trying to break with your sin. 
It will say, as it said to S. Augustine, “O God, make 
me pure, only not yet.” Beware of the world when 
you are praying for perseverance. It will say, “ Wait 
until you are old.” Beware of the world when it is 
offering you much. It will come to you like the 
figure in Goethe’s poem; it will give you beauty, it 
will offer you pleasure, and it will demand the price. 
Now, mark my words, young man, the world may 
attract you, but it will make you pay the bill, and the 
price in the long-run is your soul. 

Habits are formed by acts; character is formed by 
habits; and when you and I come to the last great 
day, whether our character be formed by habits of 


1 Cf. Robertson in, I think, a sermon on Caiaphas. 
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worldliness, or formed by habits of faith in Christ, 
you may be quite sure of one thing—we shall go to 
our own place. We are forming our characters; shall 
we take the place of Caiaphas in judgment, or of 
Christ on the Cross ? 

I should like you—and I hope you will—to take the 
place of Christ, and therefore two things. Remember, 
oh, remember, that the world passeth away. The 
spring comes with its green leaves; there is the 
splendour of summer; there is the golden autumn 
day ; and then the dying leaves are swépt before the 
wind. Young, strong, passionate, enthusiastic—oh, 
how-blessed if ye consecrate your young life to that 
goodness and truth and beauty which for the moment 
may at first appear unattractive, but which is seen at 
last to be lovely, and which cannot end! Ye are 
immortals, and the world passeth away. 

Also the world betrays you. When Xerxes put 
forth from Salamis, and made as a fugitive for Asia, 
he consulted his captain about his personal safety, 
and his captain advised him to sacrifice the lives of 
many who accompanied him. These were accordingly 
thrown overboard. But once the ship had reached 
the Asiatic continent, the captain, who was rewarded - 
first for his advice, was then beheaded for sacrificing 
the lives of Persians. Also on the vase in the museum 
of Naples, on which is represented Darius in his 
judgment, the man who gave the counsel is shown on 
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the plinth of gold given to reward him, with the 
executioner standing ready to scourge him for his 
daring counsel, after he has received his reward. 

You will receive your reward of gold from the 
world, and the world then will turn to scourge or 
betray. It is passing; it betrays. 


TX: 


What overcomes the world? What makes, in a 
word, a good man? What makes us, in common 
things, in the quiet life of home, in the work of the 
office, in the work of the shop, in the social life, in 
the business of the street—say, dear friends, what 
makes each of us, what may make us, what we 
call in bated breath of respectful admiration a good 
man? Faith in eternity, faith in goodness, faith in 
the victory of truth and reality, faith in Christ. 
Pray for that faith. That is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even your faith. It is said—it is 
said that while love is the strongest passion, while 
death is the most dreadful certainty, while bereavement 
comes to us constantly, and partings strain our heart- 
strings, human music must be set in a minor key. 

Ah! but we Christians have a secret of eternity 
—to remember that death is only transition ; to 
remember that pure love is eternal; to remember that 
truth and duty, though defeated for a moment, must 
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finally triumph; to remember the love, the tenderness, 
the dignity, the victory of Christ. This, this is to 
open to our ears an eternal harmony. This is to 
pass into the joy of the major from the mourning of 
the minor key. 

My brothers, if you have loved evil, give it up. If 
you have sinned, repent. If you have thought that 
badness could ever help you, for God’s sake trample 
it down. Don’t take the side of Caiaphas, though he 
carried with him the majority. Consent to be on the 
side of the minority, on the side of goodness, on the 
side of the crucified Christ. Have you sinned? Have 
you failed? Ah! very likely we have been very 
worldly. Go back; take courage; try again. “Be 
of good cheer,’ says the Master, as we gaze at His 
Passion; “I have overcome the world.” And, O ye 
immortals, passing across this short stage of your 
human probation, remember that the world—its un- 
reality, its short-sighted prudence, its irreligiousness, 
its want of principle, its mere expediency—remember 
that the world, and the fashion of it, is passing away ; 
“but he that doeth the Will of God abideth for ever.” 


SERMON XII. 


JOilate the Sceptic. 


“‘ And so Pilate, willing to content the people, released Barabbas unto 
them, and delivered Jesus, when he had scourged Him, to be cruct- 
fied.” —S. MARK xv. 15. 


E have seen, dear friends, that our Blessed Master, 
as necessary to each of us for his fin 1 
triumph, insisted on a life of truth. Better, so He 
taught, better than reputation, better than success, 
better than money-making, better than the power 
which comes. from position, better than the power 
which comes undoubtedly from social success, better 
than the pleasing fulness of a moment of keen enjoy- 
ment, better than the avoidance of disaster and sorrow, 
—better is loyalty to goodness, and, cost what it may, 
therefore, loyalty to truth. And we have seen—have 
we not ?—that because Jesus taught and lived that 
exalted doctrine, therefore He, Christ, was killed. 
We know that He did not die—let me repeat it— 
as a mere witness to truth. Thank God, we Christians 
know that He died as a Redeemer and that His 
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death for truth was a triumph, in which we, in our 
failure to rise to that moral elevation, may find our 
triumph yet, if we will. But none the less it is quite 
true, it is exactly accurate, to say that Christ died 
under the stress of sins which fought against that 
lofty ideal of human life. 

We have seen that the selfish, the so-called prudent. 
worldliness, exemplified in Caiaphas, did its part in 
cruciying Christ. To-day I ask you to remember 
that there is another representative in the drama of 
the Passion, more complex, more difficult to under- 
stand in a moment, and yet, surely, in many ways: 
dear friends, reminding us of much in our own human 
struggle. There is Pontius Pilate, the representative 
man, not of coarse or common worldliness, but of three: 
things, which may be yours, which may be mine, and 
which crucified Christ. Let us examine this thought. 


E 


There seem to me few things more terrible, in one 
sense more attractive and yet more tragic, than the 
vivid picture which is placed before us by the 
Evangelists—I will not say of Christ before Pilate, 
but of Pilate before Christ. We feel—do we not ?— 
tlre irony of the situation. The judge is on his trial. 
The supposed criminal is the Judge. Dear friends, is 
it not true, when we face facts, that appearances are 
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one thing, and reality is quite another? The sup- 
posed judge is really at the bar, and we stand and 
watch with trembling the hopes and results of that 
tremendous commission. First we feel—do we not ?— 
as we read Christ’s trial, we feel that Pilate, like 
ourselves, possibly, sometimes—that is the seriousness 
of it—that Pilate has a last great chance. Will he put 
down his foot? Will he play the man? Will he 
respect right and truth and duty, or will he not ? 
The solemnity of the scene, I submit, is enhanced by 
several facts. 

1. His position, his own astuteness. He is a man 
of the world. He knows that “for envy they have 
delivered ” Christ. He knows that the whole process 
is a hollow pretext. 

2. He has domestic warnings. His wife has a 
dream. There is a dreadful presentiment in her mind 
that her husband is treading on dangerous ground, 
and, woman-like and full of anxiety, she does not’ 
fail to send her message. 

3. There is a terrible impressiveness in the Presence 
of Christ. The man of the world—the judge, so to 
speak, in his wig and ermine—is face to face with 
what he feels to be an awful reality. This Man is 
unlike any other man. He may be an enthusiast ; 
He may be a fool; He may be anything ; but certainly 
not a pretender—Pilate is astute enough to see that. 

4, And then, in addition to these warnings, there 
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comes, as there comes to us now and again, a final 
witness. Pilate’s conscience says, “The whole thing 
is hollow; there is no guilt, there is no fault.” We 
tremble as we learn that three times over he speaks to 
the priests and the multitude. We tremble because 
the man is not putting his foot down on principle. 
He is trying to temporize. He wants to bring the 
mob round somehow to what he knows to be the 
truth, and he is petulant, and he is irritated. Have 
we never been petulant and irritated, when we have 
felt the truth and not liked to act upon it, and yet 
been overpowered by its penetrating force? He is 
petulant, he is irritated Why? Like an angry child 
or woman, he says, “ Why, what evil hath He done ? 
I find in Him no fault at all.” And then he goes 
further—for the mob is noisy and the clamour is 
great—and he says, “There must be some way out 
of this difficulty.” And therefore by a side wind he 
will try to deal with them. 

My brother, when you have truth and duty before 
you, when you know one thing is right and another 
wrong, in the Name of the living God, don’t deal with 
it by a side wind. 

“Ye have a custom that I should release unto you 
one. Suppose I release this man?” Poor vacillating 
Pilate! It would not do. We begin to feel that he 
won't put down his foot; we begin to feel that he 
won’t take a moral stand; we tremble; we look and 
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see he is advancing towards the precipice. Is there 
one thing more to be done? Yes, my brothers. When 
you get near the precipice, and when you have decided 
that that precipice itself must be passed sooner than 
the right be done, then the one thing is to blind the 
eyes. And so he bound a bandage across the eyes: 
“JT wash my hands, I am innocent; ye are guilty.” 
We close our eyes; justice is violated, truth is con- 
tradicted, the one chance of that poor soul is lost. 
Christ is condemned. We close our eyes; there is 
a fall, there is a catastrophe. Pilate fears the results 
to himself; Pilate, the moral coward, looking at the 
precipice and trying to “dodge” it, but not daring to 
refuse it—Pilate goes to his great catastrophe, the 
victim of a corrupt public opinion; the victim of 
those who will choose expediency and self-esteem and 
safety instead of duty, who will choose immediate 
satisfaction instead of Christ. Willing, wishing to ~ 
content—what ? “the people,’—to content the mass 
of thoughtless iniquity, he condemned the highest 
goodness. Oh, lost man! 

Let us pause for a moment before that dreadful 
tribunal, and ask ourselves very seriously, Does not 
the conscience of any one of us say, instead of judging 
Pilate—does not conscience say to you, to me, “ Thou 
art the man ” ? 
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IT. 


Pilate is the representative of many and complex 
sins which crucified Christ. Those complex sins, dear 
friends, will crucify goodness in London quite as 
much as they crucified it in Jerusalem long ago, 
Now a word about the forms of sin which were 
concentrated in Pontius Pilate. 

First there was, unquestionably there was, a most 
_ unlovely cynicism. You will understand what I mean. 
There are men who have a miserable unrest in their 
souls ; they are not at peace with God; they are not 
repentant; they have made no confession; they will 
not feed upon the Sacraments; they will not study 
the Bible ; they will not try to do right. They are 
in unrest, and, being in unrest, they try to satisfy 
themselves by sharp and bitter words against others ; 
they are cynics. Then, again, when men—is it not 
true ?—when men get behind the scenes in life, when 
they come from their public schools, from their old 
homes, they find too much of badness. And when 
they, having of course sinful hearts to begin with, 
are led to think that there is no trust to be placed 
in professions of goodness, that there is no disin- 
terestedness, that there is no reality, that there is 
no manfulness, that there is no purity, when that 
dreadful thought comes, then indeed they are placed 
in great temptation. They are tempted to believe 
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that goodness is not. And remember that it is only 
by believing in goodness, it is only by a deep sense 
of the truth of things, that we are enabled, any one 
of us, first to draw out the goodness which is really in 
others, and next to make any sustained efforts our- 
selves. They begin to doubt goodness. There are 
young men brought face to face with the unreality 
of life, and, in a noble despair, they think that bad- 
ness is abominable, but goodness seems nowhere. 
They set their teeth and try to do their duty. But 
by-and-by, unless they keep near God, they are 
tempted to a dreadful selfishness, beginning in what 
has a touch of true nobility. Unless they keep close 
to God, they are led, I say, to a dreadful selfishness, 
to hug their sorrow and their scorn for others, to 
despise the world, to disbelieve in goodness, to think 
that every man has his price, to doubt disinterested- 
ness—to imagine, in fact, that there is no such thing 
as sublimity of character. Oh, great temptation ! 
Remember there is such a thing as goodness ; remem- 
ber there are disinterested characters ; remember that 
if you yourself are placed in a desert, and if you come 
across bad men, there is in most cases some goodness 
underneath their badness, and the only way to draw 
it out is to have a sincere belief in its possibility 
yourself. Don’t be the victim of worldly cynicism, 
for if you do—Pilate was a cynic—God help you. Pilate 
failed. Cynicism, disbelief in goodness, crucified Christ. 
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TIT. 

Then, again, Pilate was a sceptic. Lord Bacon 
fancied that Pilate spoke in jest, but we are scarcely 
presumptuous in joining with better men than Lord 
Bacon, and believing that in this he was wrong. 
Pontius Pilate was not in jest, but he did not believe in 
truth. And,indeed,there is no life worth living without 
belief in everlasting truth. Why did he not believe ? 

Well, dear friends, a vacillating character always 
changing, going up and down and here and there, 
unstable in all his ways, cannot believe.’ I dare 
say some of you have met with men who talk of a 
dozen creeds, as if one was as good as another. 
Doubtless that unfortunate Roman procurator became 
the victim, as many men become the victims, of a 
false liberalism. He thought the truth did not 
matter. “What is truth?” He does not seem to 
have believed in an eternal God, an unchanging moral 
law, an absolute revelation, and therefore he did not 
seek for truth. Sceptic as well as cynic, vacillating, 
hesitating, not earnest enough to look for truth and 
to obey it, he gave his vote “willing to please the 
people,” instead of in favour of Christ. 


LV. 


Then, further, why was Pilate a cynic? why 
was Pilate a sceptic? Why are men often cynics ? 


1 Cf. Robertson’s sermon on Pilate. 
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and what is the root of scepticism, at least in many 
men who do not believe? In Pilate’s life there was 
moral unsoundness. He was morally a bad man. 
Now, notice this—faith in goodness, faith in reve- 
lation, a clear eye which sees eternity, a heart which 
beats true to the Heart of God, depends—yes, O 
young men! remember it, young men— depends 
in a great degree upon a pure moral life. Do 
wrong when you know it is wrong; betray your 
conscience, neglect your prayers, gratify your lusts, 
do what you know to be iniquity—what arises? First, 
you are bribed—you are bribed to disbelieve the 
Christian faith ; you are bribed to disbelieve in good- 
ness, in Christ, in God, in judgment. You don’t want 
to believe in the great White Throne; you don’t 
want to think that every word and thought and deed 
shall be judged; you don’t want to think that Christ 
(therefore God) died for you. More. Violate your 
moral convictions, and you darken your spiritual eye. 
You cannot see the truth; you cannot recognize the 
power of the world unseen; you cannot realize the 
mystery of the Sacraments; you cannot feel the Pre- 
sence of Christ, because you are losing all sense of 
the splendour of moral beauty. 

Certainly there may be a noble heart led into 
cynicism; there may be-a broken heart led into 
scepticism ; but the cynicism of a bad man, and the 
scepticism of a cruel man, these rest upon a hollow 
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and debased and persistently evil moral life. Why ? 
Because faith is a moral act. The evidence of 
truth, it is. truly said, is never overwhelming, 
otherwise the Christian Faith would be like the 
multiplication table, or like a proposition in Euclid, 
which cannot, with sanity, be denied. It would not 
be a suitable subject of our probation. Ye are Chris- 
tians by chowe; ye may refuse the Creed that God 
gives you. The evidence is not overwhelming. It is 
enough for a disciplined understanding, but its recep- 
tion depends upon the condition of our affections and 
our wills. That is why faith justifies; that is why 
faith makes us, in other words, what we ought to be. 
It is an exertion of the will and affections. It is a 
moral act. No, my brothers; as Pilate, the sensual 
and the bloody, had played fast and loose with his 
moral forces, he lost the sense of Christ’s magnifi- 
cence, he lost the power of understanding goodness ; 
he became the victim of a tremendous personal temp- 
tation, and instead of what might have been, instead 
of being a hero of Christian history, instead of being 
a saint in the galaxy of Heaven, he is the object of 
our scorn, of our pity ; he is gibbeted in the Christian 
Creed ; and he became at last a miserable shipwrecked 
creature, who could only find his refuge in a suicide’s 
grave. ; 

You will not, then, you will not, I beseech you, 
play fast and loose with your moral life. Ye will 
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not forget that faith in goodness; that the belief that 
there is truth and duty and nobility of purpose, 
though hidden, yet eternal and magnificent ;—that this 
depends upon fighting foot by foot against the attrac- 
tions of evil. Ye will not forget that the power of 
embracing the Christian Creed; the power of under- 
standing the mystery and the sweetness of prayer; 
the power of enjoying the Presence of Christ and 
God in the Holy Sacraments; the power of loving 
goodness itself, and loving Christ Who is Goodness ; 
the power of taking the side, not of Pilate, but of 
Christ ;—will first depend on trying to obey our con- 
science in refusing to submit to temptations to moral 
degradation, and if ye have submitted, and since you, 
many of you, may have submitted, then in going back 
to Christ in repentance, and trying most firmly, trying 
again, 


Nhe 


These last words, then, here and now. Cynicism 
and scepticism, based upon moral unsoundness, crucified 
eternal goodness. What shall we add ? 

Ah! dear young men of England, may I not say to 
you in closing, remember, just remember, that of all 
the objects you may set before yourselves to learn, 
to worship, to admire, there is no object so great, so 
beautiful as goodness? May I not say to you, secondly, 
that if you have failed, there is nothing so manly, so 
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fruitful, so beautiful as thorough repentance and entire 
confession of your sin, and trying again? May I 
not go further ? Do not imagine that a false liberalism 
is a proof of manfulness; on the contrary, there is 
nothing so noble before God as an honest and true 
heart. Simplicity, sincerity,—these in any man are 
beautiful indeed. 

And, indeed, never was a graver mistake made than 
to suppose that doubt in religion, from whatever 
cause, is a thing to be admired. It is always miser- 
able, it is not infrequently wicked. The sceptic can 
never be a fountain of noble enthusiasm, never a spring 
of energetic self-devotion. Doubting the possibility 
of goodness, we shall never ourselves grow in beauty 
of character, never help others to rise towards lofty 
aims. Fervour and disinterestedness, all that with- 
stands the check and the chill of a low and disappoint- 
ing world,—these find no root in doubt. 

What is to conquer craven fear? What to foster 
all that is lovely, gentle, noble, of good report in any 
struggling soul? What is to endow men with a 
courageous patience never hurt by apparent failure? 
It is that in them which lifts them above mere sight 
and sense; which is a patent of nobility ; which is, in 
a sense, a product of splendid and disciplined affec- 
tions; which itself makes, and is strengthened by, 
transparency and simplicity of character; it is, my 
friends, the power, the glorious power, of faith. 
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Sometimes it has happened to us—certainly, thank 
God, it has happened to me—to meet young men with 
strength of body and strength of intellect; with most 
attractive affectionateness, and a winning grace of 
genuine manliness which deserves and obtains the 
admiration of good men, who, above all, are possessed 
of a simplicity and a sincerity in their manfulness 
which have startled and overwhelmed one, as a 
vision of real beauty, in the midst of a bad world. 
One has asked oneself, Why does that soul seem to 
set little store by much which society can give ? why 
to treat with indifference much which more conven- 
tional souls desire? Why so beautiful, so striking, 
and often, when far removed from help of the Church 
or the Sacraments, still so good? And the answer 
was to be found in that strength, that simplicity, that 
childlike sincerity, that earnestness in simply doing 
right because it is right, which wins God’s approval, 
when the greatest gifts of mind, of accomplishments, 
of genius, are counted little before Him. 

Be simple, be humble, be sincere. If you are, you 
take your place among ranks of the blessed. These 
are they who are not heard much of, but indeed their 
name is proclaimed, their place is fixed in the Book 
of Life. Oh that we may be like them! These are 
they of whom many do not talk, who do not figure 
in newspapers or shine in Parliaments; but trumpets 
will proclaim their glory, and angels will sing their 
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fame. The humble, the sincere, the honest men, who 
pray because they must ask God to help them, because 
they love to commune with God; who refuse evil 
because it is evil, and therefore before God abominable; 
who go quietly about their duty, working, toiling, 
suffering, trying, simple, unconscious, strong, sincere. 

Such will never fall before the temptation of Pilate 
—such will never condemn the Christ. 

Pray to have their simplicity ; pray to have their 
sincerity ; pray that, if ye have failed in it, to it ye 
may return. And remember, oh, remember, out of 
that simplicity and sincerity there comes to you, not 
indeéd what the world may hail as showy and 
striking, but faith, which is the power enabling men 
and women to realize goodness, to realize God, to 
claim their place in Christ, to do their duty. 

At any rate, when you consider Pilate’s opportunity 
and Pilate’s failure, you see the result of cynicism, of 
scepticism, and of a bad moral life. Retrace your 
steps, therefore, in penitence if you have wandered; 
try to do right. And remember this, that all good- 
ness, all achievement, all that is best, noblest, most 
beautiful—“all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth!” 


SERMON XIII. 


Herod the ABocker. 


“ Then Herod questioned with Him in many words ; but He answered 
him nothing.” —S. LUKE xxiil. 9. 


SUPPOSE, dear friends, that of the dramatis 
persone of the Passion, there is not one that less 
commands our pity, not one that more wakens our 
moral indignation, than Herod of Galilee. The episode 
—for so I may dare to phrase it, the episode of our 
Blessed Master’s appearance before that miserable 
man is an episode—we cannot call it a trial, or an 
examination in any serious sense, but it is an episode 
which has an interest, tragic and touching, all its own. 
1. In the first place, you will remember that it 
arose from the cowardly attempt of Pilate to shift his 
responsibility. 

My brothers, whatever else you do in life, take my 
advice—don’t try to shift your responsibility. Play 
the man. 

Herod was that miserable creature upon whom 
Pilate tried in vain to thrust his own responsibility ; 
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and, as mostly happens—does it not ?—as mostly 
happens in cases such as this, Pilate made a complete 
fiasco. 

2. There is another point of interest. The appear- 
ance of our dear Master before that miserable wretch 
for a moment gives us a glimpse—does it not ?—of 
great tracts of unimagined sorrow in the soul of 
‘Christ ; and it opens to us, like the lifting of a curtain, 
large districts of most important truth. 

3. But, besides, it reminds us of the real point of 
our meditation this Passion week. It reminds us that 
as sin is one, though the manifestation of sin is mani- 
fold, so Herod is an example of some of the forces 
of sin which contributed to the Crucifixion. We are 
reminded, in fact, that Herod is a representative man 
in the drama of the Passion. Let us go back for a 
moment, then and recall fundamental facts. 


if 


1. Our Blessed Lord, in all His sorrows, in all His 
sufferings, perfected righteousness in His own Person 
as Humanity by representation. And se, as He is 
Representative, thank God, for us smners, we may 
take our share in that representation, that perfected 
righteousness, by faith, by repentance, if we will. 

2. Next, remember that our Blessed Master in His 
Passion was concerned in a great transaction—the 

SS) 
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expiation of the sins of humanity (for He was 
Humanity in its perfection), the expiation of the sins 
of humanity by the Cross. And we have a share, I 
repeat, in the expiation, by faith, by repentance, if 
we will. 

3. And next, remember this fundamental truth— 
that Christ did not play at an unreal representation, 
but He breasted sin in all its manifestations, fought 
it, bore it, submitted to it, took the consequence of it, 
and the consequence was crucifixion. And thus we 
are brought, are we not ?—with, I hope, a deep 
personal interest (may I venture to say for you with 
personal enthusiasm and thankfulness?) to the con- 
sideration of each point of His struggles. What 
forces of sin, then, did He meet and conquer when 
face to face with Herod of Galilee ? 


IL. 


Herod of Galilee! Why, you scarcely allow your- 
self to speak his name without feeling a temptation 
to an almost burning scorn, Herod of Galilee! Christ 
before Herod is a witness of truth; Herod before 
Christ is an exhibition of degraded sin. Now think. 
First, I notice in that miserable man the representa- 
tive of a most superstitious and spurious curiosity. 
My brothers, let us remember that curiosity is a great 
possession of the human soul, It may be used; it 
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may be misused. Used, it is an incentive to loyalty, 
to knowledge ; misused, it leads us often enough to 
moral degradation. Pause and say to yourself, Did 
it never lead you to gaze down into those abysses of 
badness and iniquity; into which we can only venture 
to gaze—yes, at our peril? Herod is an example, 
first, of an iniquitous curiosity. And when men 
have become the victims of that kind of curiosity, 
and when curiosity is misused, then what follows ? 
Herod, when he saw Christ, expected a necromancer ; 
he expected some kind of performer in legerdemain, 
He had enjoyed life, and he intended to enjoy it, 
and he thought that, if Christ came before him, one 
pleasure could be depended upon—he would have a 
new sensation. 

Do not forget that men who give themselves up to 
sensitive enjoyment are sure to be the victims of a 
desire for new sensations; old sensations pall upon 
them. The appetite is whetted to sharpness, but by 
use it grows blasé. Such is the punishment of sin. 
Let such men, then, come face to face with religion. 
They think that even there they will find something 
to touch their sensitive nature. Yes, indeed! there 
are many who have sighed over life in its interpreta- 
tion by sensation, and risen weary and jaded, sated 
from the feast; and they come to the temple of 
religion, and, instead of taking off their shoes from 
their feet, instead of falling upon their knees, instead 
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of realizing the awfulness, the spiritual beauties 
belonging to all which touches the things of another 
world, they have a spasm of remorse, or, it may be, 
a spasm of devotion; but as for submitting to faith, 
to obedience—no! not they! They will be ecstatic— 
ecstatic in their unreal repentance, ecstatic in their 
exercise of devotion; but down deep in their hearts 
there is nothing more nor less than a craving for 
sensitive enjoyment. They are gratifying a destruc- 
tive curiosity ; they are the victims, the miserable 
victims, of tyrannous sensation. 

Such was Herod. And when he came face to face 
with the silent Christ, he felt the disappointment of a 
low nature, and a bad curiosity not to be gratified. 
He felt—and Christ made him feel—that religion is 
for faith, for obedience, for discipline, for duty. It 
is not for excitement, it is not for amusement, it is 
not for sensation. 

Oh, bad and miserable curiosity! Bad men are 
sometimes struck with the startling effects of good- 
ness; bad men are sometimes awakened, if but for a 
moment, to the thought of another world; butif they 
approach it as a subject for gratifying curiosity, or 
feeding the hunger for sensation, what they meet is 
the silent Christ. 
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IIT. 


Then there was another point about Herod. He 
is the example of bad curiosity, and bad curiosity 
not gratified. What then? My friends, when a 
worldly man, face to face with religion, is met by 
disappointment, what follows? There followed in 
Herod’s case insolent mockery. Now, mockery is 
usually a witness of a shallow nature. Mockery 
about common things—much more mockery about 
religion—shows a man who does not think. Herod, 
when he found that Christ could give him no sensitive 
excitement, that Christ would not gratify his evil 
curiosity, mocked Him. Why? Because the moment 
that you realize eternal truth, the moment you know 
its vast demands, the moment that your curiosity is 
sufficiently satisfied to understand that religion has 
quite other ends than the supply of new sensations, 
that it demands obedience, that it requires faith,— 
then there comes to the wicked heart this thing, 
Either he must submit or he must rebel. And if he 
rebels, then the need is felt that that “looking for of 
judgment, and of fiery indignation,” of which his 
conscience tells him, niust be deadened by the horse- 
laugh of mockery, by the cry of scorn. That did 
Herod. Curiosity, a curiosity disappointed, then 
mockery! What then? What lay at the back of 
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both in Herod? This—sensuality. He was a sen- 
sual and a licentious man. Sensuality! Beneath 
that debased curiosity, beneath that wicked mockery, 
there was the fundamental evil of a sensual life. 

Now, think; when a sensual life holds and com- 
pels a man, it does three things. 1. It defiles his 
imagination. How could the imagination of Herod, 
defiled with images of evil—how could it realize 
the splendid, the pathetic dawns; the touching, the 
enhancing shadows; the moving risings of the un- 
expected stars in that firmament of unimagined 
wonders—the greatness, the goodness, the purity of 
Christ? No, dear friends; let the imagination be 
defiled by sensuality, it cannot realize goodness. 
Remember, oh, remember that imagination is given 
us to realize districts of beauty, the beauty of holiness, 
the beauty of truth; and that if we defile our imagi- 
nation by sensuality, beauty we can never know. 

Now, here I pause. Young men of London, I have 
a word to say to you of a strictly practical character. 

I have heard that in London, and I know that in 
America, translations are published, and in very 
inexpensive form, of some of the vilest literature 
which comes forth from the press in France—litera- 
ture, from all one hears, as vile as has ever at any 
time disgraced and defiled modern civilization. The 
responsibility of any man possessing literary ability 
such as—— No! I will not name his name in this 
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sacred place; God is his Judge—but the responsibility 
of any man possessed of literary genius who will 
degrade that genius to the advance of moral abomina- 
tion is a responsibility which you and I would not 
like to assume. But this I desire to impress upon 
you, my brother Englishmen. Only second to it is 
the responsibility of those who will run the risk of 
defiling their minds by the perusal of such works. 
Remember, I beseech you, that if you allow an evil 
curiosity to induce you to read books which exhibit 
pictures of corrupt human passion in its basest, 
filthiest deformity, you do so at your peril. Men 
say, I am told, that they study the works of very 
vile French authors because these display human 
life as it is, that it is their duty to know life, and 
that Art itself demands such realism. No; there is 
no need whatever that you should do anything of 
the sort. Have the courage and the true manliness 
to say, “I will not read such books. I ought not 
to know such things. I am better without knowing 
them.” Knowledge which is not evil very often 
does little else than “puff up;” knowledge of this 
kind does more—it corrupts and degrades. It is 
charity in its large sense, real goodness, that builds up 
the character. I beseech you to shun, as from the 
evil one, the operative enthusiasm of sensuality, and, 
as you respect yourselves, your minds, your characters, 
to pitch all such literature unread into the fite. A 
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defiled imagination becomes unfit for realizing the 
loveliness of what is truly lovely; indeed, even 
natural beauty, not to say the exquisite beauty and 
tenderness of goodness, can be only truly enjoyed by 
those who are trained up in the school of self- 
discipline and hatred of evil. For God’s sake remember 
this. I do not here appeal to you alone on the ground 
of Christian principle; I appeal to you.as to those 
who wish to “deserve the respect of their fellow- 
citizens and the love of their firesides”»—who desire 
“to bear good fortune meekly and suffer ill with 
constancy, and through evil or through good to 
uphold truth always.” In fact, I appeal to those who, 
at least, have that high sense of nobility and manli- 
ness and honour which has been the distinguishing 
mark of an English gentleman. Great indeed is a 
noble manhood. If great your danger, great also 
your opportunities. Remember that he who was a 
degraded sensualist scoffed at the highest goodness— 
misunderstood and mocked at the Christ. 

2. And then, if sensuality such as that of Herod 
defile the imagination, my brothers, it also breaks the 
will. The lordly faculty in every man among us is the 
will. Itis by force of Will that a man will not give 
way before the force of evil, will not submit to the 
power of corrupted fashion. Give yourselves up to 
be the victims of sensuality; you will defile your 
imagination, you will lose the sense of real beauty, 
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but you will—which is worse, if possible—break your 
Will. And if so, then remember, you lose the power 
which is most important in crises of destiny. Acts 
create habits, habits create character, as character is 
so we act in crises, our conduct in crises prophecies 
our eternity. There is, then, one thing important, 
if you forget everything else—“ It is important,” say 
to yourself, “that my Will should not be broken.” 

3. Go one ‘step farther. Sensuality defiles the 
imagination; it breaks the will. More; i destroys 
the affections. Have you watched the summer leaves 
when they burst into their perfect green? Have you 
seen the spring flowers when May is bright and 
sunny? Have you taken a petrified specimen of 
wood and examined it in the museum? Contrast the 
brightness of the green in the woodland where you 
wandered, with the petrified specimen you look at as 
a dead curiosity, and then remember—feeling, human 
feeling, is like the green leaves of the May-time. 
Feeling, debased, destroyed, is like the petrified speci- 
men in the museum, curious, but from which life is 
gone. You petrify feeling by sensuality. Don’t for- 
get it. Herod the sensual, Herod, curious about evil ; 
Herod, the miserable mocker ; Herod, with the defiled 
imagination, the broken will, the petrified erie 
What a picture of ruin! 

And now turn for a moment to Christ, my brothers, 
and tell me, which will you elect to follow? Will 
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you follow Herod in his miserable debasement ? Will 
you be the child of death and her daughters, or will 
you follow Christ ? 

Christ! Look at that image of silent, high-prin- 
cipled, moral indignation. 

I recall an example, forced upon me only the other 
day, and on a distant continent, and which brought 
me face to face with the power of principle, and I 
was startled, astonished, electrified by the sudden, 
serious, moral indignation of quite a young man 
against evil. How could he feel it so deeply? one 
asked. And the answer was not far to seek. He had 
been for long living by principle; he had kept his 
affections fresh, and his heart pure; he had, in fact, 
been doing his duty. 

Christ witnessed to duty. Follow principle, and 
you have a power increasing within you, in its own 
time to be used for real purpose, the power of moral 
indignation. Moral indignation against evil is a 
witness to goodness as well as a help. Follow Christ ; 
you thereby grow also in strength of will. “Self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, self-control—these three 
alone lead life to a sovereign power.” Follow Christ ; 
you thereby grow in purity of affections. To love in 
the highest sense; to be capable to love a good 
person ; to love your wife, your child, your husband, 
your friend, your lover, your home; to love in any 
real sense, you must learn to value and cherish what 
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is pure. This is possible, and only possible, to those 
who conquer that sensuality in life which joined in 
condemning and crucifying Christ. 

One word more, while Christ and Herod are face 
to face. There are two things, to my mind, which 
make a really good man in the sense of eternity. 
First, strength—strength of principle, strength of 
vigour in work, strength of a sense of duty, strength 
in the power of prayer, strength in the earnestness of 
religion, strength in self-control. And that comes 
from Christ. And the other is tenderness—tender- 
ness to the weak, tenderness to the suffering, tender- 
ness to the wayward, tenderness to the sorrow-laden, 
tenderness to the afflicted, tenderness to the weary, 
tenderness to all weaker, to all who depend upon 
one’s self. 

Strength and tenderness !—they make aman. You 
never can have strength, and you never can possess 
tenderness if you become defiled and debased by a 
sensual life. If you allow a prurient curiosity, if 
you allow an insolent mockery, if beneath these is 
unbridled sensuality, you can never be, in the truest 
sense, a man; you can never have strength and 
tenderness until you learn, until you strive, to follow 
Christ. 

What shall we do? Are there not those before me 
who would say, “I have not been innocent from the 
great offence;” “Sensuality has attracted me, and 
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the world has betrayed me into evil, and I have 
followed Herod—lI, more or less, have been the victim 
of the flesh, and if I live after the flesh I must die. 
What shall I do?” 

Turn back. Don’t take your stand by Herod, but 
take your stand by the silent Christ. Never mind 
about being “apostles of culture,” never mind about 
the study of “pretty manners,” never mind about 
gaining a reputation, never mind if stupid fools do 
not understand you. Act in life as men, as Christian 
men. Work, suffer, be honest, be earnest, be serious, - 
be loving, take your Sacraments, make your confes- 
sions, pray. Carry in your hearts sweet and pure 
memories; cherish the recollection of pure and holy 
homes; worship an ideal; make that ideal live in 
your hearts; and if the world betrays you in life’s 
struggle, or if your heart be half broken, still cling 
to the belief in the goodness you have known. 

“Be good, dear friends, and let who will be clever ; 

Do noble things—don’t dream them all day long.” 
Put your hand on the rein of your passions. Throw 
yourself with energy into heartfelt prayer. Remem- 
ber that manhood is a great possession, that man- 
hood in its fulness was accepted, purified, by Christ ; 
and when all is said, and all is done, go back in 
repentance—you and I cannot do better—go back in 
repentance and in faithfulness, and ask that you may 
have pardon through the Precious Blood; that the 
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Great Man and the Good Man may help you to rise 
to the greatness of goodness and to a really manly 


life. 


‘‘Thou the grace of life supplying, 
Thou the strength for life wilt give; 
Dead to self, and daily dying, 
Life of Life, by Thee we live.” 


SERMON XIV. 


Audas the Craitor. 


“ He was numbered with us, and had obtained part of this Ministry.” 
—ACTSs i. 17. 


UCH is the record, dear friends, from Apostolic 
lips, of a great opportunity miserably lost; that 
is, the statement of a great chance given, which, alas! 
was only followed by a great catastrophe. I suppose 
that the saddest, quite the saddest, figure among the 
representative men of the Passion, all will have felt, 
is the figure of Judas the traitor. Saddest, because 
of the completeness, the depth, the vileness of his 
iniquity. Saddest, because, while the other figures 
whom we have contemplated were in a sense aliens 
and outside the Christian covenant—were, in a sense, 
“the people of the world,” this man was at the very 
apex of Christian dignity. He was heart to heart 
and hand to hand with the Christ. I suppose, then, 
you will agree with me, that quite the saddest figure 
among the representative men in the pictures gathered 
from the drama of the Passion is the figure of Judas 
the traitor. 
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I. 


What do we know of this man who can, without 
danger of unjust judgment, be spoken of in words of 
execration from a Christian pulpit? We know that 
he was chosen as an Apostle by Christ. We know, 
that is to say, that he had a great opportunity. We 
know that he was endowed with miraculous gifts, 
and we know that he exercised them. We know . 
that he had also gifts, like our own, which were not 
miraculous. He was a man of practical under- 
standing; he was chosen to conduct the financial 
concerns of that young society. He was, so to speak, 
chancellor of the exchequer of the early Christian 
Church. He was a practical man. We know that he 
felt that some things were done by religious persons 
not in accordance with his “practical” temper of 
mind. We know that he took a very low view of the 
kingdom of Christ, like the rest of the twelve. And 
then there is a silence about him. We find nothing 
definite recorded about him until this. On the night 
of his dear Friend’s disaster, that night when the 
people had, as far as in them lay, repudiated goodness 
and forsaken Christ; on the night when Peter was 
cowardly and unfaithful, but then broken-hearted, 
and even John for a time fled ;—on that night Judas 
was engaged in a practical business undertaking. 
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He made his bargain, and he was pocketing his pay. 
He gave the chief priests and scribes and elders an 
opportunity of doing their detestable work without 
embarrassment. He added to his store by betraying 
his Master, and when he had done it, then again 
there is a gap in the history ; and then, when we have 
passed through the trial, the sorrow, the Crucifixion 
scene, we come again upon a dreadful record of the 
lost Apostle, a record sufficiently ghastly to have 
furnished a sensational sentence in a modern news- 
paper, sufficiently ghastly to send through us a thrill 
of horror—the record of grief, despair, and suicide 
under circumstances of quite exceptional horror. 
Certainly, dear friends, the saddest figure of the 
representative men of the Passion is the figure of 
Judas the traitor. 

But now we ask the question, if we in some sense 
are set in judgment upon fellow-men, What is the 
meaning of it all? Well, remember sin is one great 
principle or absence of principle, as I have reminded 
you; but sin has many forms, and what we ought to 
bring home to our minds and consciences is this, when 
we consider Caiaphas, the worldly; or Pilate, the 
moral coward, frightened by public opinion, fearful to 
do his duty, though realizing the truth; or Herod, the 
sensualist, the mocker ; or Judas, the liar, the deceitful, 
money-loving traitor; oh, my brother, the important 
thing is this—on which does conscience fix our atten- 
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tion with the terrible thought, “This is my figure, if 
Igo onas I am”? Glancing at the history of each, 
and thinking of each as a representative of some form 
of evil, does conscience say to any of us, “Thou art the 
man”? This is the pomt. Now think, how came 
Judas to betray Christ ? 


Il. 


The first thing, I imagine, when we enter upon any 
moral analysis, is to take a broad view of the character 
before us. Well, we notice, as we read the history of 
this remarkable man, first, the cold and worldly 
temper. If you remember, he thought that it was 
very foolish to waste money upon a detail of devotion, 
upon a gift intended to enhance the worship of God. 
In fact, we know he loved the money, but he blinded 
himself by the excuse of a pretended philanthropy. 
Why should you build a splendid church? Why 
should you rear a. reredos which. may form a fitting 
background to a Christian altar, and remind some 
humble soul that once there was a Christ Who died 
by crucifixion, and that Angels worshipped and still 
worship Him? Why should you spend money and 
art upon stately music to express in fitting manner 
the devotion of the Church? “ Philanthropy,” says 
the Judas spirit, “buys blankets, feeds the hungry, 
supports the poor.” But the Judas spirit is not the 
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spirit of real charity; it tries to compound with 
conscience—which witnesses to the duty of worship, 
the duty of offering our hearts to God—by appearing 
to do a good, practical, charitable thing. Philanthropy, 
dear friends, is not Religion. Religion is the recog- 
nition of the claims of the living God upon the faith 
and obedience of His reasonable creatures. Begin 
with that, then you will go on to a true philanthropy. 
“Might not this have been sold for much and given 
to the poor?” is in reality the voice of the worldly 
temper not the voice of Religion, but of the worldly 
temper concealing itself from itself. Yes, such was 


Judas. 


TEE 


More; Judas had not only a worldly temper—no; 
he had somehow clouded his moral perceptions. He 
betrayed the trust of a Friend. 

Now, my brothers, mark my words, if there be one 
word sacred in human intercourse, that word is trust. 
We are bound to confide in our fellow-creatures. 
What would London be, this great centre of civilized 
exertion, without commercial confidence? And what 
would you, what would I, be if we could not make 
many a venture upon the goodness of those around 
us? Think! that man who betrays trust ; the clergy- 
man who realizes the necessity of a soul, yet betrays 
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his trust by never praying for it, or fearing to teach 
unpalatable truth ; the friend who betrays the trust 
of his friend ; the husband who betrays the confiding 
love of his wife; the child who can speak in terms 
of apparent loyalty to the parent, and yet all the time 
is acting with disloyalty and practising deceit ;—such 
are following the path of Judas. The betrayal of 
trust is an abominable sin. Judas betrayed a Friend. 

It has been said by one who had suffered from an 
attempted assassination, that he did not feel so sharply 
the stroke of the sword as the poignant anguish 
caused by the fact that the blow was struck by one 
whose love he depended upon, and whom he had 
befriended. To betray a friend is to stab in the back. 
Such was Judas. True of Christ was the voice of 
prophecy, “I was wounded in the house of My 
friends.” 

There was, then, in Judas evidently an unsound 
heart. He was cold, hard, calculating, thinking 
habitually of what would “pay.” He never seems to 
have realized the moral beauty of his Master, never 
seems to have had a touch of the generosity of good- 
ness, never to have acted on a high and noble motive. 
Holding back from the call of a generous, self- 
abandoning love is always dangerous. So, step by 
step he declined, and at last, cunning, calculating, self- 
seeking, the betrayal of a friend—a betrayal, you may 
be sure, often perpetrated in little ways before the 
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last great catastrophe ;—the looking for immediate 
returns—these took the human heart out of him. As 
long as a man has a heart, a human heart, there is 
hope for him. These took the human heart out of 
him, and he became, in the words of eternal truth, a 
very devil. Ah! human nature now is what it was 
when Judas lived. So may we fall if we follow his 
path. What is to hinder us ? 


TY, 


The temptation of Judas, apparently, was covetous- 
ness. The time when men were able to worship 
stones and images, or, if they called themselves 
Christians, possibly able to worship crucifixes, we 
know—sane and sensible people know—that that 
time has passed. You cannot do it now; progress 
makes it impossible. But still we can be idolators. 
Yes; in the great centres of civilization, in New York 
in the New World, in London, the centre of the Old, 
it is possible. Covetousness—that is idolatry. 

But don’t misunderstand me. Do you think that I 
imagine that covetousness is confined to the City or to 
the Stock Exchange? Nota bit of it. It may be in 
my heart as in yours; it may be in the West End 
drawing-room as well as in the City warehouse; it 
may be—I do not say with the same weight of 
responsibility—in the beggar in the street as well as 
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in the merchant millionaire. Covetousness, the love 
of money—it doesn’t matter where it is; whether 
the love of millions, or of eighteenpence won dis- 
honestly—covetousness, the love of money for the 
pleasure it produces, the love of money for the power 
it gives, the love of money for the opportunities it 
affords, the love of possessing without realizing the 
responsibility of possessing,—that is a deadly sin. 
Now, what is the philosophy of a possession? This. 
What right have I to power of mind? What right 
to strength of body? What right to the reputation 
I may win? What right to the property I hold? 
What right to the balance at my banker’s, be it large 
or be it small? This—it is a possession of the most 
holy God, and I am His trustee. The time He gives 
me, the strength He gives me, the voice He gives 
me, the pulse in my wrist, the heart in my breast, 
the money at my banker’s,—it belongs to Another, 
and I am a trustee, I am a tenant at will, and I 
am ultimately responsible. Yes! in that last great 
making up of accounts, when He reckons with His 
creatures, I am responsible for how I have used the 
gifts He has given. 

Judas forgot that; he thought it was all his own. 
Covetousness is idolatry; it is robbery of God. It 
puts possessions, really God’s gifts, in place of the 
Giver. 

Then there is another point, Go down into the 
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soul of that lost man. He betrayed goodness and 
truth and duty, because he so steadily neglected the 
opportunities of grace. Judas had great opportunities. 
He was day by day with Christ; day by day there 
was that unearthly Example; day by day there was 
that stately Presence; day by day there were those 
severe and solemn words. Are there not people 
among us who day by day have prayers, and church, 
and Sacraments, and the ministry given to assist 
them, and who fatally neglect their opportunities ? 

It was covetousness, it was neglect of grace. Have 
you neglected grace? Are you neglecting it? Do 
you not care about prayer, or Sacrament, or God’s 
voice in conscience ? Dear brother, beware. 

And then in consequence he became gradually 
an untrue man. Certainly covetousness is likely to 
lead to petty dishonesty. Certainly dishonesty is not 
consistent with a true use of grace. Certainly if a 
man is dishonest—and are there not many dishonesties 
often striving for mastery in your soul ?—then he 
gradually learns to hate truth, and so to be at last 
the victim of untruth. Now, I suppose that at the 
root of that tremendous catastrophe of the lost 
Apostle there lay just what lies at the root of every 
catastrophe in any moral life, there lay some want of 
recognition of the dignity of truth. My brother, 
possibly you have told, when you were a boy, or since 
you have become a man, a deliberate lie. Don’t forget 
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that every deliberate lie is a shock to the moral 
nature, and, like Vesuvius after the great eruption, 
though there may come a time when vineyards will 
flourish, and travellers will examine the beauties once 
swept away ; still there will not come the old Pompeii 
—that henceforth is a city of the past. Don’t make 
yourself the victim of a deliberate lie. If so, you will 
have shocked your moral nature; God may forgive 
you, God may help you, but your moral nature will 
have had.a shock from which in part it may recover, 
but which leaves, which must leave, traces behind. 
Judas was untrue. 

Well, then, let me go back to what I began with. 
Christ died for the truth. You may not be cultivated, 
you may not be rich, you may not be exalted, you 
may not be known, you may not be heard of in the 
world, but one thing you may be: you may be true— 
true to the claims of truth and duty; true to God’s 
revelation, to fact and reality; true to the oppor- 
tunities which are given you, to the serious voice of 
conscience within you. 

Believe me, then, if you believe nothing else that 
I say—bhelieve me that the basis of that strength and 
tenderness which (I have already reminded you) goes 
far to make the highest manhood is honesty, is truth 
—truth to our convictions, truth of thought, truth of 
feeling, truth of purpose, truth of determination ; 
hatred of unreality, hatred of posing in an attitude, 
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hatred of playing a part, hatred, in fact, of acting a 
lie. For if indeed we act a lie, then we are tempted 
to support it by choosing between untruth and humi- 
liation, and the lost soul in nine cases out of ten 
chooses untruth. And, therefore, I say if you gather 
no other thought from all I have said to you, note— 
better than reputation, better than wealth, better 
than fame, better than quiet days, better than com- 
forting nights, better than the society of dear friends, 
better than the sunlight of love, better than the 
rising stars of glory, better than a name which 
re-echoes through the halls of time, better than many 
memories of sweetness, and brightness, and enjoy- 
ment, and peace, better far than all things we can 
dream of, is a true life, an honest conscience, honest 
obedience to an inner voice which will never permit 
us to debase ourselves to the level of a lie; or at 
least the true repentance, which, if we have so debased 
ourselves, will give us courage to speak the truth at 
least afterwards and contradict the lie. Judas was 
lost because he steadily pursued the downward path 
of demoralizing, enfeebling untruth. 

And now I have done. Dear men of London, I 
don’t know how to thank you for the patience and 
consideration with which you have listened to my 
unworthy words, so inadequate, so sketchy, on the 
representative men of the Passion. Perhaps I shall 
thank you best, as I leave you, by adding this : 
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We have taken upon ourselves to judge our fellow- 
creatures. Do we remember that those very men 
are in that vast eternity ? Caiaphas, Pilate, Herod, 
Judas,—they have each found their own place ; they 
made it themselves, now they are init. You and I, 
as we gaze on that awful portrait-gallery, at least 
may remember the dreadfulness of sin—its small 
beginnings, how difficult it is—when begun and 
allowed—to stop it, how severe a taskmaster it is 
when once it has conquered you, how terrible the 
consequence if it go on. You can stop it, however, 
when it is beginning. Beware of the bequwnings 
of sin. 

Another thought. If you cannot stop the beginnings 
of sin, at least you are a Christian; and if you have 
done wrong, by the mercy, by the merits, by the love 
of the Great Man, the living God, Who loved and died 
for you, you can repent. My brother, do not go on 
in sin. You may be as untrue as Judas, you may 
be as mean and as cowardly as Pilate, you may be 
as worldly as Caiaphas, or as sensual and shallow 
as Herod; but, in the name of the living God Who 
created you, Who redeemed you, Who loves you, Who 
would not have you lost, turn back, “repent, confess, 
You shall be loosed from all.” “If we confess our 
sins, He is faithful and just to forgive.” If Judas, 
instead of despairing, had repented, he might be in 
Heaven now; and he is, alas! we know, among the 
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lost. Sin! The only way to meet it is true repent- 
ance. F 

I don’t think that the energies of your spiritual 
life and mine should be taken wp with thinking of 
the danger of sin, or the greatness of repentance. 
No; when you look at the representative figures of 
the Passion, remember the difference between appear- 
ance and reality. A fair smiling picture is said to 
hang in one of the Roman galleries, and as one looks 
at it one says, “ Stately and handsome; who is this ?” 
The guide answers, “Stately and handsome? Yes, it 
is a great murderer ; it is Cesar Borgia.” My brother, 
in the picture-gallery of life we look up and we see 
many things stately and handsome to human eyes— 
bright appearance, wealth, culture, good manners ; and 
on minuter inquiry we learn “a great murderer.” 
Your portrait must hang in the gallery of human life. 
You would wish it to be worthy of sincere admira- 
tion ?. This, then, is what I advise you to do. Go into 
your own hearts, ask yourselves what are your real 
motives, realize your responsibilities. Say to your- 
self, “ Why did God place me here? What have I to 
do? What have I failed in doing?” When you have 
failed, go to the Bleeding Feet of the Master to beg 
forgiveness. Then say this, “Come what may in 
the great gallery of human life, whether I am pointed 
to as stately and handsome, or only as uninteresting 
and plain, Ido not care. But about one thing I do care 
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—that when there is the muster-roll at the last judg- 
ment, there will come a Figure, the Bleeding Figure of 
the Crucified, saying, ‘Look at him: he was sinful, 
he was weak, he was lonely, he was poor, he had bad 
health, he had few opportunities, he neglected prayer 
once and again, he forgot God for a time; but he 
came back—came back to truth and goodness in 
repentant sorrow, came back to My Bleeding Feet. 
He was never despairing, he struggled to be hopeful, 
he was at last determined ; above all, through all, he 
was true, and I came into the world to witness to the 
Truth. Look at that figure!’ He willsay. ‘They didn’t 
know him in London, they didn’t speak of him in the 
newspapers, he has no record in history, but he was 
true. He listened to his conscience; he tried to do his 
duty ; he would not betray principle; he would not 
be frightened by the crowd; he was not proud at 
doing right; he was humble, sorrow-laden, duty- 
determined, earnest; he realized that goodness is 
greatness, and true greatness is goodness; and then 
he came, lost sinner, to My Feet to ask for My mercy. 
That is My child; there is one whom I recognize—care- 
less of the world, struggling against passion, toiling 
to do his duty; at least, at least not fatally untrue— 
at least, at least earnest and real and sincere. Thus 
by the blows of the mockers, thus by the power of 
My Passion, thus by humanity redeemed, and exalted 
by My sacrifice, this poor creature may be saved,’” 
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Ah! then, as you leave the representative men of 
the Passion, take care to say, “Am I worldly lke 
“Caiaphas ? am I a coward like Pilate? am I a 
traitor to truth and duty like Judas? am I sensual 
like Herod?” And if you are—and perhaps in some 
measure you have been, for I dare say, if we are 
honest, we must confess that we see a likeness to our- 
selves, not in one portrait, but in all—then get to the 
Feet of Christ, get to the Feet of Christ in repentance, 
in faith, unwavering ; that is the way of life. 

O Christ of the Five Wounds, O Lord of Life, O 
Great Ideal, only to remember that there is such a 
thing as beauty and goodness ; only to remember that 
there is such a thing as truth and duty ; only to realize 
that the greatest of all greatnesses is the love of 
goodness, and that the sweetest of all assistances is 
the Blood of Christ ! 

You have sinned? Repent. Don’t despair; don’t 
be a coward. Hope. Christ is ready to receive the 
sinner. Only, don’t lose your opportunity; only, 
try again with reality; only, whatever happens, be 
sincere, be earnest, be true, be prayerful, be faithful. 
And remember, time is short, and eternity is long. 


SERMON XV. 


Christ the Conqueror. 


“Tn all these things we are move than conquerors through Him that 
loved us.”,—ROM., viii. 37. 


4 8 haces Scripture, above all books, faces facts as they 
are. For that reason it is that life is constantly 
represented in its pages as a battle. For so it is. 
When we are young this is scarcely realized. Well 
that it should not be! We must have, if the after 
years are to bear their weight in strength and 
courage—we must early have our golden days. But 
life 7s a battle. And never is that so true as when 
the life in question is spiritual life—the life of a man 
who lives not for the flitting years of a passing 
probation, but for immortality. Thinking thus, our 
danger is depression. Thinking more nobly, our com- 
fort is, “More than conquerors through Him Who 
loved us.” 
Christ is the representative Man. His Life was one 
of unceasing conflict. The Passion was merely the 
summing up of all that went before. The men who 
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took a leading part in His condemnation represented, 
each of them, forces with which He had long been in 
conflict, and which had been for long at work. All 
through His Life, and more than all in the closing 
days, there is heard the ring of conflict; and yet we 
never fail to feel in word and action the calm con- 
fidence of the conqueror. 

As He is, so are we in this world. We too have to 
fight a battle; we too may have, in time, a confidence 
in victory. The first thing which strikes us, dear 
friends, in thinking of this, is that religion requires 
a very serious effort; and the next, that for the support 
of that effort supernatural forces are placed at our 
disposal. To nerve ourselves for the needed effort 
we have, like Christ, to look our enemies full in the 
face, and again and again to renew the battle. Christ 
told us what to expect. If we are to be serious in 
religion, we shall have in the world tribulation ; but if 
the battle is maintained with unflinching persistence, 
Christ has also promised us victory. 


I. 


Cast a glance at the enemy. We are in danger, as 
we know, of falling victims to the malarious fever 
of “the world.” The most robust custode of the 
temples at Pestum will, before many months are 
over, become pale and enfeebled, and, if he remain 
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there, a few years indeed will lay his bones on the 
lonely plague-tormented shore. The brightest young 
life which ever gave cheering promise, if it takes the 
path of the fldnewr in society, and guides itself simply 
by “the world,” will lose enthusiasm, simplicity, all 
sense of the dignity of labour; and, where the years 
are added, there will be the bitter spirit, and the grey 
head not venerable in the way of righteousness, but 
only a witness to years of accumulated selfishness, 
drawing sadly towards a feared and hated grave. A 
moral nature has been steadily debilitated by a 
poisonous atmosphere—by “the world.” Yes, we are 
in conflict, if we are Christians at all, with that vast 
collection of forces drawn from the moral and mental 
evil of whole generations of sinful men, which 
Scripture calls “the world.” 

It will never lead us to be scandalously wicked, 
though certainly to dislike the restraints of the moral 
Law. It will never urge us to break utterly and 
overtly with religion; only to be impatient of any 
strictness in its requirements, or to act on the 
assumption that supernatural forces are not of utmost 
reality. You must not, by its code, be faithful to 
Sacraments, or rely upon the need and duty of prayer. 
You need not behave too like a creature; you may 
well give yourself some airs, as if you were a creator. 
You need not, if you submit to this enemy, be blatantly 
blasphemous or profane, in the sense of bad taste ; 
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but you must not be so foolish as to allow the fiery 
chariot of the living God to stop the way. You will 
not be asked by it actually to deny the claims of that 
awful Being Who is above us all; but you will be 
gradually brought to ignore, and even to hate, Him. 
You will not be required to outrage the demands of 
social well-being ; but you will be taught to think 
lightly enough of sin—to dress it in attractive 
garments, and to call it by soothing and tender titles. 
High on the steps of the social ladder or only at its 
base, all of us, be it remembered, in one form or 
another, have to face this enemy in the battle of life. 
These questions, then, we may well ask ourselves: 
Am I, or am I not, trying to live by principle, not 
merely by impulse? trying to treat the sin I am 
prone to as no light matter, but of serious concern ? 
trying not merely in a vague way to respect the 
claims of religion, but to submit to its demands, and 
make use of the forces it places at my disposal ? 
trying to remember the dignity and responsibility of 
my calling, whatever it may be, as a creature on 
probation, and born to an endless life? trying, 
indeed, sympathetically to receive the kind thoughts 
or weigh the judgments of those around me, but 
taking care, when the path of duty is clear, never to 
be dragged from it by any form of public opinion, 
which I will not flatter, which I must not fear ? trying 
not to feel too deeply depressed if men blame me 
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when my conscience tells me I am doing my duty, or 
unreasonably elated when they praise? trying not 
to lower my standard, but to put God always before 
me, as my first thought and my last end? “Trying,” 
I say; for I do not forget the infirmities and waver- 
ings incident to frail humanity, which yet need not 
touch the fundamental principles, which should in 
the main be growing daily more strong. If, in the 
main, you are governing your life by such systems of 
principle, and flying, in all failure, to the feet of an 
ever-present Saviour, then happy are ye! Not cynicism 
or indifference will be deepening, but repentance and 
faith. Happy are ye! Go on; and against even this 
insidious enemy you will be “more than conquerors 
through Him Who loved you.” 

Let us not exaggerate. It has been truly said that 
“a wise moderation in thought and speech is closely 
akin to truth.” Let us not exaggerate. Life guided 
by religion has its difficulties. There is, however, a 
bright side to the struggle of those who follow Him 
Who conquered by suffering. We are apt to forget 
this; and it is not without danger. We come of a 
grim nation. We are disposed to carry our national 
characteristics into qur religion. It is well to 
remember that we are no way more religious for 
posing in a solemn attitude, or using stilted and 
gloomy phrases, or going about the world as though 
we were the concentrated representation of a funeral. 

U 
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“Be of good cheer,’ the Lord says to an earnest 
Christian soldier. Surely, to fight a battle well, we 
must enter upon it with the confident mind and air 
of men who mean to win. 

To the Christian, above all men, there is still much 
that is bright and beautiful. There are bright morn- 
ings and dewy evenings, and the pageantry of splendid 
sunsets, and the moving beauty of the tender and 
pathetic dawns. There is the sweetness of poetry, 
and the moving mystery of music, and the support of 
friendship, and the warmth and joy of pure and 
manly love. There is the brightening power of genius; 
there is comic humour and pure fun. The faces of 
young children are still witnesses of innocence; and 
the spring flowers, in their freshness, whisper of a 
better country and a resurrection-life. Above all, in 
our own souls forces of victory are at work, and sweet 
thoughts and high purposes are supplied from Him 
Who loves us, and Who giveth all. When fighting in 
earnest, why be grim, as if defeat, not victory, were 
promised ? We do well to carry into our religion the 
better qualities of our national character. A deep 
respect for justice, a deep respect for manfulness, a 
deep respect for consistency and truth,—these we 
may take to our battle. From these, from the inner 
peace of a soul set on goodness, comes cheerfulness, 
which in temptation is half the battle—cheerfulness 
which foretells, amidst many troubles, a brighter 
age to come, 
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‘Oh! earlier shall the rosebuds blow 
In those far years, those happier years; 
And children weep, when we lie low, 
Far fewer tears, far softer tears. 


“ And then shall break a brighter dawn, 

And breathe from far a fresher air; 
And Life be Love, and Death be dead,— 
May we be there! may we be there!” 


There is hope, bright and glorious, for every soul 
who, in the power of Christ, fights “the world.” 
“More”—such is the promise—“more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us.” 

And here let me take occasion to say a word of 
warning against a vicious and dangerous habit, pre- 
vailing, I fear, very widely at present in “the world” 
of young men—TI mean the vice of gambling. This 
devastates many lives. I have heard it said that 
drunkenness is the gravest sin of the English race. 
It is grave enough, God knows; but there are, if pos- 
sible, others of at least equal seriousness. Among 
them is the sin of gambling. If religion teaches us 
anything clearly, it teaches us this—that all we possess 
is held in trust from Another. All things belong to 
God. If any other fundamental truth ought to come 
home to us all, it is the dignity of work: “ Whoso- 
ever will not work, neither let him eat.” If any 
further fundamental truth should be grasped and 
respected by us all, it is the claim of that social 
relation in which we stand to one another, And if 
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there be one further thought not to be forgotten, 
especially in this age, it is that wood and stone, and 
figures and images, cannot be worshipped now, but that 
“coveteousness is idolatry.” To practise gambling 
is to forget that whatever you possess you hold to 
be used for God’s glory; you forget that you try to 
gain money without fulfilling the right condition, 
namely, the domg of work; you forget that your 
success means another’s misery, perhaps his ruin; you 
forget that you fall under the infatuation of the 
idolater, and that your infatuation is reinforced by 
the superheated steam—the intoxication of chance. 
Ruined homes, ruined loves, ruined lives, have been 
the result, before now, of this miserable vice. Fear 
God, work honestly, remember the claims of others, 
flee from idolatry. Fighting “the world,” if so or in 
any other way it tempt you, you can be “more than 
conquerors through Him Who loved you.” 


IL. 


Life, then, is a battle. As such, from one point of 
view, we must accept it, if we are followers of Christ. 
We must fight “the world.” If worldliness be an 
enemy from without, “the carnal mind” is one from 
within. S. Paul, you will remember, points out its 
power, and, indeed, his words are worth remembering. 
“To be carnally minded,” he says, “is death.” By 
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“the flesh,” Scripture means all that rises in our 
human nature in opposition to the moral Law, to the 
Spirit of God, to the mind of Christ. St. Paul, as I 
have said, puts this with peculiar force. He certainly 
was a practical man. If he was lifted into the third 
heaven, he ever returned to the imperative duties of 
this earth. He was never a visionary, never a dreamer ; 
never did he demand the impossible. He never for- 
gets that desire is a great and necessary possession, 
As the mists round the mountain are glorified by the 
sunlight, so desire which God has placed at our dis- 
posal may become the channel of noble emotion. 
But it is also to be remembered that man may walk 
in a fog and lose himself, and that the regions of 
desire may be the regions, not of sunlight but of 
darkness, not of the breaking of the morning but of 
the blackness of the grave. There is a degradation 
of desire, there is an enemy to be fought and 
conquered, there is such a thing as “ the carnal mind.” 
Brethren, this is one.of the necessary parts of the 
battle of life. Brethren, in this too we may be 
“more than conquerors through Him Who loved us.” 


III. 


There is, we know, a further enemy. Evil is the 
position of a human soul opposed to the Will of God. 
Evil is increased by the atmosphere of worldliness ; 
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it is stimulated by the carnal mind. But, if it is to 
work itself out to its destiny of death, we cannot 
afford to forget it finds behind it a clever, active, per- 
sonal agency to develop it—the power of the devil. 
We need not waste our time in examining the con- 
troversies which have been rife in modern Chris- 
tendom as to the personality of Satan. Put them 
aside. Common sense and observation would seem 
to determine the matter, and Holy Scripture and our 
Master’s teaching and example settle the question 
for the Christian. But what we may do is this: we 
may remember what it is that Satan hates, what it 
is, therefore, for which we must fight. 

Now, first—the Bible is quite distinct on this point 
—that Satan, being an absolute and accomplished 
liar, hates the truth. We Englishmen boast our- 
selves, as a nation, that we are a truth-loving people ; 
and, speaking broadly, I suppose that we may thank- 
fully endorse the boast, and rejoice that, on the whole, 
it is true. To dislike shams, to hate pretences, to 
turn aside from mere display when it is put in the 
place of solid fact, to find no satisfaction in hypo- 
crisies, in assumed attitudes, in strainings after effect, 
—this was a mark of our ancestors, and, thank God, 
with abatements, we may say it is the mark of our- 
selves. But are there no regions of social life; are 
there no tracts of commercial enterprise, in an age 
when men are hurrying to be rich, when the one bad 
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thing seems to be to be poor, when competition is 
keen, when the rush of life is incessant; are there no 
regions of literature, no regions of political super- 
stition; are there no examples of human character, 
of which we are bound to say, in sound judgment, 
without usurping finally the final throne, that the 
texture of the fabric before us, speaking by paradox, 
is one gigantic falsehood ? 

Well, then, let us remember this: the chief business 
of each life is to take care that truth—truth in act, 
truth in thought, truth in word—fearless, dauntless, 
uncompromising, strong, careful truth—shall govern 
character. Remember two things. I only quote from 
an insufficient memory ; but I think I remember that 
some such words as these were spoken from this 
pulpit, in those ringing accents of silvery tone and 
spiritual power with which you are all familiar: 
“The injury which a deliberate falsehood inflicts on 
the moral nature is in this life irreparable.” So said 
the greatest of modern preachers. God will forgive, 
doubtless, on repentance, the lie in life or the lie in 
word, and God has powers of grace to repair; but 
the shock, the moral shock, to man’s mysterious 
nature, when once he has looked truth full in the 
face, and in act, in word, in habit, in thought, has 
contradicted it—that shock is so serious that it hurts 
his whole soul, and the sooner he sets about to undo 
his sin—so far as it can be undone—oh! in the Name 
of God, the better. 
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There are, of course, my brothers, lesser and greater 
sins. Catholic theology is exact. Every sin has not 
the same dimensions. There are involuntary acts of 
falsehood, but there are also serious and deliberate 
lies—lies in commerce, lies in social life, lies in 
thought, lies in word. And when once the soul 
submits to the sway of deliberate falsehood, it is 
treading in regions of sulphuric vapour, as men who 
walk on the crust of Etna; it is getting perilously 
near the regions of death, for he who has the power 
of death is the devil. 

This also is not to be forgotten. In an age like 
ours, when there is plenty of light and knowledge, 
when the Catholic faith is preached fearlessly, and 
men cannot fail, if they will, to know the Gospel, when 
religion has a very real position, there is to many a 
danger of self-deceit. The treacheries of the human 
will are many, and if men are not true-hearted, then 
a great cause may throw an unreal light round its 
nominal disciples, and men may sometimes persuade 
themselves that they are good because they are mixed 
up with good things; self-deceit may poison a soul 
not on its guard against untruth. Man may glide 
into imagining that good nature or great gifts of 
mind, or eloquence of thought or speech, or even 
position and opportunities for advancing good works, 
which come with the possession of wealth, may do 
duty for moral goodness. Life may be looked upon 
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solely as a work, and we may forget that above all 
it is a probation. People who interest themselves in 
religious enterprises must not allow themselves to 
forget that not their enterprises are to be measured 
in the last great day, but themselves. How we bear 
our own temptations—that, and nothing else, deter- 
mines our character for eternity. To forget this is 
to come near indeed to the region of death, and he 
that hath the power of death is the devil. Read, I 
advise you, Professor Mozley’s masterly sermon on 
“The Reversal of Human Judgment.” Read, mark, 
and learn it. Go to the highest of all Teachers, and 
remember nothing short of thorough truth will do. 
“ Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord,” said 
Christ, “shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Not saying, but doing and being, are needed. Truth 
in life and character is essential, and Satan hates 
truth. 

Satan hates love. Life, above all, is an opportunity 
given us to learn to love. That sacred name, indeed, 
is dragged through besmearing mire, but nevertheless 
it is a sacred name. Women betrayed, young hearts 
seared, careers ruined, holy and beautiful hopes 
wrecked,—what is at the root of this? The defeat 
of love, the triumph of selfishness, the victory of 
Satan. Read the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, 
and write it by grace in your hearts. Read 8S. Paul’s 
account of the fruits of the Spirit in his Galatian 
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Epistle. Think what is implied in that threefold 
attitude of the soul—towards God, “love, joy, peace;” 
towards man, “longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
trustiness, meekness ;” towards self, “ self-restraint ;” 
and you see the outcome of a loving life. Ah! 
indeed, to be the courageous athlete, not the coward; 
to be true and tender and strong ;—this is not easy in 
the face ofa deadly enemy. No, itis not easy. Satan 
acts by temptation. Temptation we must expect. 
For consolation, remember it is not sin, though it 
easily passes into it. It may be the ground of real 
strength of character. “Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation.” It requires, indeed, strength 
to endure. With abundant craft he tries to persuade 
men to take liberties. Easily may we glide into 
taking liberties with God and with our own con- 
sciences. We may presume. If so, by-and-by things 
change, and Satan tries to hurry us from presumption 
to despair. 

Even those who have deeply fallen, however, may 
still be victorious if they resist this last temptation. 
Like the traveller in the Alps, who has unwarily dis- 
carded the rope, and has rashly stood alone on the 
ice-slope, they may with increasing velocity be nearing 
the edge of a terrible catastrophe. Let them clasp 
the hand held out to help them. Let them not insult 
God by despair. “In all these things” they may be 
“more than conquerors through Him Who loved them.” 


a ~~ 
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IV. 


Such are our enemies. We are tempted to think— 
are we not ?—that this Gospel is hard. Yes, there is 
some truth in the saying of our greatest living poet, 
“It is very hard to be a Christian.” It is hard, and 
therefore worth fighting for. There is nothing worth 
fighting for that is not hard. It is many, many 
leagues away from the impossible. Certainly we may 
feel ourselves far removed from the heroic self-sacrifice 
of the great saints; certainly we may be conscious 
of an inability to any severe asceticism ; still we may 
play the part of Christian men, without venturing to 
go beyond our grace,and may do so with a quiet 
confidence, and an increasing certainty of a triumphant 
result,if only we act in union with the great Conqueror, 
with Him Who loves us. 

This, surely, is what we must do. In the sphere of 
spiritual things we must at least act as we should be 
ashamed not to act in things of the world. We must 
be resolute, fearless, and persevering. As a nation 
we are credited with a love of truth, with a manly 
temper, with a respect for hard work. We are not 
habitually frightened by the growth of difficulties ; 
we are not cowards in the face of adverse criticism ; 
we do not play the poltroon before obstacles which we 
must overleap or must knock down; we can submit 
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to the restraints of law; we are not ashamed to fill 
our proper place, and recognize the claims of other 
people. In the occupations of daily life, in business, 
or in social or political duties, we learn to fight our 
battle without fear, without faltering, unscared by 
difficulty, and only stimulated by the necessity of 
hard work. 

Well, we are challenged to act in this respect in 
religion as we act in daily life. And then, if in 
earnest ; if prepared to “ endure hardness ;” if, as the 
phrase goes, in religion, we “mean business,” we have— 
that is the consolation of Christianity—final victory 
promised, and by us in all struggles a strong and 
assisting Friend. In this we must have faith. Christ 
loves us, and through Christ we can conquer. How 
does Christ help ? 

1. Well, first, He gives in His Cross a sanction to 
the value of goodness, cost what it may. 

Now, goodness is beautiful wherever it is found. 
Undeniably there are to be found characters of very 
exalted excellence who have, alas! divorced themselves 
from allegiance to the Christian Creed. They are 
under loss. We sorrow for them. We hope that if, 
through no fault of their own, here they do not know 
Christ, they may yet know Him even beyond the 
grave. Wherever real goodness is, it is from God. 
But, taking the rank and file of men, mere moral 
rules, on the whole, will not support them in the 
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severity of moral struggle. In times of temptation, 
in moments of pitchy darkness, in hours of heart- 
breaking sorrow, the certainty of a warm, a strong, 
a pitying, a sympathizing heart is worth a thousand 
theories. The assurance that the battle has been 
fought and won by an exalted Character—by One with 
power and will to help those who struggle—is worth 
a hundred moral codes. This is the gift to us of 
Christ in His Passion. 

Again, if I am to do my duty, I must have some 
sense of obligation, and, if that sense, then I must 
have some one to whom I am obliged. I need a living 
person—one who has had some parallel experience. 
One Man came into human history, and laid down 
laws with authority, and their force and beauty are 
felt even by those who disown His claim—He Who — 
lived His own laws, and died sooner than be faithless 
to them. If you love, though you feel the difficulty 
of, the law of right, you will find the love deepen, and 
the difficulties diminish or disappear when you find 
that law sanctioned by Christ in love and death. 

2. Further, if honest with yourself, you know that 
you are a sinner. In the Passion of Christ you are 
face to face with the mystery, the blessing, of atone- 
ment. A threadbare theology has placed it too often 
in a false light. You are tempted to think it unjust. 
Substitution, unwilling substitution of one victim for 
another, startles your moral sense. You picture to 
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yourself a Father awful and angry, propitiated by 
the undeserved sufferings of a kind and submissive 
Son. Turn to the truths of revelation. Turn to 
Catholic theology. You find, as ever, the Catholic 
Faith to be the religion of common sense. I do not 
mean that the matter is not mysterious. Itis. But 
it is not unjust. Christ is Human Nature by represen- 
tation. He is your Representative. There is no 
divergence ; there is oneness of will between the Father 
and the Son. There is substantial oneness of nature. 
“Of one substance with the Father,” is the statement 
of Nicea. Human nature in Christ has fulfilled a 
perfect obedience, fulfilled it to the limit of suffering 
and death. In Christ it has triumphed. By faith 
you stretch your whole being to receive the gift of 
His merits, given especially in His Sacraments; one 
with Christ, you share His victory over sin and its 
penalty. Taking your part in the mysterious trans- 
action of atonement, you are “more than conquerors 
through Him Who loved you.” 

3. We all know perfectly well that, even when sin 
is forgiven, there remains the great need of strength to 
goon, Is there any supernatural force placed at the 
disposal of the Christian from which such strength can 
be supplied? The Christian faith answers, “ Grace.” 
By grace all things can be done; without grace, 
nothing. This is the broad teaching of: Christianity. 
That grace is a hidden force need give none of us 
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any difficulty. Most of the forces of especial power 
in the world, physical and moral, are hidden. “The 
hidden life” in all departments is the powerful life. 
Grace is a hidden force, and grace is a bequest to 
mankind, in its largest measure, of the work and 
Passion of Christ. In answer to prayer there come 
helps from the Spirit of God; in the Sacraments are 
mysterious forces for definite purposes given by 
Christ, appropriated, assimilated by the human soul 
through faith. Life is full of difficulties, and as life 
goes on they do not decrease. What is more, we are 
foolish if we expect that they should. After all, we 
are in probation, and engaged in the formation of 
character. Difficulties are opportunities; but, to use 
them rightly, he is a bold man who would say he 
does not need the supply of force. Ah, brethren, if 
we are in need, let us not play fast and loose with 
prayer and Sacraments! Help may be ours «f we seek 
it. “He giveth more grace.” 


Vie 


Such are the broad facts of theology as to the 
help that comes from Christ. Let us go further, 
into the obvious world of moral desire and human 
feeling. In this sphere how does Christ help? There 
have been teachers whom we admire, and yet their 
teaching only makes us more than ever hopeless. 
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We are dazzled by their intellect, entranced by their 
poetic or artistic faculties, subdued by their philo- 
sophic power. Yes, but they are all above us, and in 
such a sense that we are in despair of following. The 
fact is, they are either pointing to a rugged mountain 
path up which they do not themselves climb, or they 
are aeronauts expatiating in a region to travel in 
which we have no necessary appliances. They are 
men of great “ parts,” as we say, of great gifts. 

Then comes Christ. He lays no stress upon intel- 
lectual achievement. He does not demand from His 
followers philosophic acumen. He does not seek to 
kindle the imagination by poetic power. Some 
things He does teach as of the first importance. He 
does recommend humility, patience, strength, per- 
severance, single-heartedness, purity, truth. He re- 
commends goodness. That is the highest of all 
sciences, and yet it is the one that is within the reach 
of all. He does not merely recommend or enjoin. 
He is Goodness. He shows the path because He 
treads it Himself. He is the Fountain-head of 
principles, for His Life is a pattern of those powers. 
A character is a better help than a code of rules. To 
those who take the trouble to study Him, the example 
of Christ is the help of helps. Following that in the 
difficulties of our mortal journey, we may be “more 
than conquerors through Him Who loves us.” 

Then, again, the imagination is a great gift. It 
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is also a great danger. Fear and dismay, and all the 
various forces which so fiercely impede us, are apt to 
possess the imagination, and then in its turn it is apt 
to control the will. Christ comes to our rescue even 
here. His living power, His victory over death, as well 
as His own words of immortality, have provided us 
with what we need—have provided us with a future. 

Ah! does not this reach many hearts? As years 
go on; as the early dreams have faded in an unfor- 
gotten but practically obliterated past; as the sanguine 
conclusions of the once immediate future have spent 
themselves; as the meaning of disapporntment—that 
keenest, sharpest trial—is manfully realized, what is 
at first, at least, the cry of the human heart ? 


“Oh! give me back the days of long ago, 
When life was one long glad and laughing dream, 
When things that are were less than things that seem ! 
No thought of sorrow then, no thought of woe ;— 
Oh! give me, give me back the days of long ago! 


“Oh! give me back the days of long ago, 
When first fresh breezes breathed from far away, 
When morning’s splendour lingered through the day ! 
No thought of sorrow then, no thought of woe ;— 
Oh! give me, give me back the days of long ago! 


“Oh! give me back the days of long ago, 
When life with flashing power was all agleam, 
And love took up and changed it to a dream ! 
No whisper then of heart-break or of pain ;— 
Oh! give me, give me back my youth again!” 


Tt will not do. To rest in this, this not unnatural 
yearning of regret, would give no real momentum ; 
x 
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it would only enervate the soul. What we need is a 
fixed. resolve, a high purpose, a hope that will not be 
beaten’ down by the distresses and disappointments 
of life. We want resolute determination, and a spirit 
to press on. No sunny optimism will help us here. 
That is all very well when we are on the sunny side 
of one and twenty, when no heartache has tried us, 
and no great disappointment gathered over us its 
lowering clouds. All that soon goes. What we want 
is not mere regret, either; this for a time may afford 
no unreal pleasure, but it has no substance, and it 
supplies no spring. What we want is a futwre—a 
future of such character and so assured that a living 
hope may fasten upon it. That, brethren, is ours in 
Christ. Aching head and fainting heart and fading 
dream may all be ours; and yet One Who suffered lives 
in sympathy, points beyond the ever-nearing horizon, 
- tells us that no sorrow bravely borne, no duty loyally 
done, no disappointment faithfully endured, is lost ; 
that not indifference, but faith and hope in a real, 
in a blessed future, are the powers of life. Ah! may 
He help us to learn that lesson ; so we shall be “ more 
than conquerors through Him Who loved us.” 


ee 


“More than conquerors.” It is a spiritual truth 
of the first importance that if indeed we are to be 
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conquerors at all, we must be more. Never let us be 
content with overcoming a sin without pushing on 
into the region of the opposing virtue. Some good 
men are always trying to avoid what is wrong; 
others to do what is right. These last are they for 
whom there are “songs in the night,” who most truly 
follow Christ. Let us advance; let us try to be better. 
Let us not stand in the borderland of darkness, but 
push on into the realms of the day. 

There are many powers, terrible and discouraging, 
which can finally be conquered. One cannot. What 
is the last word between man and man, between man 
and woman, between man and God? Love. In love 
we are cradled, in love protected and trained; in love 
whatever sunlight we have had in life has found its 
source and spring. To be loved by one who is worthy 
is to be in possession of a gift of unexampled blessed- 
ness. To waken to that is to have power. To close 
our eyes to it—alas! how often that is done!—is to be 
the victims of a dire calamity. He loves us. If that 
enters into our soul, then we have power indeed. 

Brethren, it is a truth—a truth unique and splendid, 
a truth which goes far to prove that Christianity is 
the religion from God—*the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge.” He offers Himself to us all. No 
rebuffs seem to dishearten Him, no cold glances to 
chill. He belongs specially to no rank or class. He 
is at home with all who need Him, all who will have 
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Him. He makes Himself an inward Gift, and, if we 
will, He is with us “always, even unto the end.” 
Christianity is the religion of a Character and a Life 
—a Character to guide us, a Life to sustain. If we 
will, if we will, so sustained, so guided, we, even here in 
this scene of sorrow, may be “more than conquerors 
through Him Who loves us.” Let us, then, be loyal 
to Christianity, loyal to Christ. 


VIL. 


In the last days of Napoleon’s imperial advances 
of victory, they say this happened. It was a great 
battle-field, and the emperor, surrounded by his staff, 
was waiting at a critical moment for news from 
beyond the hills. Suddenly and swiftly there was 
seen a boy riding across the battle-field, riding for his 
life. He crossed the cannons, ran the gauntlet of the 
ranks of musketry, and he came where Napoleon 
stood; then from his breast he drew forth a despatch 
and handed it to the emperor. And the emperor 
‘quietly read it, and gave his orders accordingly ; and 
then he turned to the boy. “My lad,” he said—so 
runs the story—“you have done your duty; you 
have helped me in a critical moment. You are 
wounded.” And the boy, looking up at the face of 
Napoleon with something like rebuking tenderness, 
answered, “ Nay, sire, I am not wounded; I am only 
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killed!” and then he fell from his horse. And Napo- 
leon—even Napoleon—turned to his staff and pointed 
to the dead boy, saying, “ That was loyalty.” 

Young men of England, emulate the work 6f that 
dead lad—emulate it for sake of King and Emperor 
greater than all earthly potentates! O dome and 
aisles of this cathedral! may ye echo again and again 
the true convictions of struggling hearts—loyalty to 
Jesus Christ! Young men of the future—you who 
are passing swiftly on to that stage from which some 
of us are so swiftly passing off—remember this! 

Then, then—certainly then, when the head is 
aching; when the heart is fitful in its beating, 
whispering of the moment when it must beat no 
more ; when old ambitions fade; when old loves are 
passing from us; when the hand of death, cold and 
steady, seems to be grasping resolutely our own ;— 
then, surely, we shall want the presence of a strong 
' Humanity, the example of a glorious Manhood, the 
love of a forgiving Friend. Be loyal to Him now. 

Lord Jesus, Lord of Life, King of Glory, Great 
Man, Eternal God! in this dance of death, in this trial 
of our probation, may we not learn a truer struggle, 
may we not learn a deeper penitence, may we not 
learn a more practical unselfishness, may we not gain 
a holier hope, by the vision of Thy struggle, by the 
power of Thy Passion ? 

Ah! Christ is our Strength. And if severe, and 
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practical, and prayerful, and self-forgetting, if real 
and sincere, and penitent, and faithful, more and 
more shall we find He helps us; that He is the End of 
life; that He is our Lord and Saviour; that religion 
is worth nothing unless it makes us, in all situations, 
more hopeful, more earnest, more pure, more dutiful 
in reliance on the strength of Christ. 

Try again, then, try again, my brother, if you have 
gone wrong. And then, remember—never, never forget 
it—if you try in His power, wider the sanction of 
His forgiving love, according to the example of His 
human character and the strength of His Passion, 
you may be, you will be—oh, great and stimulating 
thought of triumph !—in the midst of a world where 
so much seems disaster,—you will be “more than con- 
querors through Him Who loves you.” 
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T. P. BOULTBEE, formerly Principal of the London College of Divinity, 
St, John’s Hall, Highbury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Bright.—Works by WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church. 


LESSONS FROM THE-LIVES OF THREE GREAT FATHERS: 
St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine. Cvowmn 8vo. 6s. 

FAITH AND LIFE: Readings for the greater Holy Days, and the 
Sundays from Advent to Trinity, Compiled from Ancient Writers. 
Small 8vo. 55. 

THE INCARNATION AS A MOTIVE POWER. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 

IONA AND OTHER VERSES. Smadi8vo. 45. 6d. 


HYMNS AND OTHER VERSES. Smail 8vo. 53s. 


Bright and Medd.—_LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM EC- 
CLESIZE ANGLICAN. A GULIELMO BRIGHT, S.T.P., et PETRO 
GOLDSMITH MeEpp, A.M., Latine redditus. [In hac Editione con- 
tinentur Versiones Latinae—xz. Libri 'Precum Publicarum Ecclesize 

ae Anglicanze ; 2. Liturgize Primze Reformatze ; 3. Liturgize Scoticane ; 
4. Liturgize Americanze.] Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Browne.—AN EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By E. H. Browne, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Winchester. 8vo. 16s. 


Campion and Beamont.—THE PRAYER BOOK INTER- 
LEAVED. With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes 
arranged parallel to the Text. By W. M. Campion, D.D., and W. J. 
BEAMONT, M.A. Small 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Carter.—Works edited by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION: a Manual of Prayer for General 
and Daily Use. Compiled bya Priest. 180. 25. 6d.; cloth limp, 
2s. ; or bound with the Rook of Common Prayer, 35. 6d, Large-Type 
Lidition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE WAY OF LIFE: A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young 
at School, with a Preparation for Confirmation. Compiled by a Priest. 
18mo. 15. 6d. 


TE, PAPE OB HOLINESS : a First Book of Prayers, with the 
Service of the Holy Communion, for the Young. Compiled by a 
Priest. With Illustrations. 16mo. 1s. 6d. ; cloth limp, Is, 


THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN: a Book of Prayers for every Want. (For 
the Working Classes.) Compiled by a Priest. 180. 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth limp, 1s. Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. ; cloth 
limp, IS. 
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Carter.—Works edited by the Rev, T. T. CARTER, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford—continued. 


SELF-RENUNCIATION. 16mo. 2s. 6d. Also the Larger Edition. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD; a First Book of Prayers and Instruc- 
tion for Children. Compiled by a Priest. With Illustrations. 16mo. 
2s. 6d. 


Carter.—MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF T. T. CARTER, M.A. Selected and arranged for 
Daily Use. Crown 16mo. Is. 


Chandler.—THE SPIRIT OF MAN: An Essay in Christian 
Philosophy. By the Rev, A. CHANDLER, M.A., Rector of Poplar, E. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 


Conybeare and Howson.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., and the Very 
Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Zwo Vols. 8vo. 21s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION. One Vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Crake—HISTORY OF THE CHURCH UNDER THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE, a.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A. D. CRAKE, B.A. 
Crown 8v0. 75. 6d. 


Devotional Series, 16mo, Red Borders. Zach 2s. 6d. 
BICKERSTETH'S YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER. 
CHILCOT’S TREATISE ON EVIL THOUGHTS. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
DEVOTIONAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 
KEMPIS’ (A) OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
ST. FRANCIS DE SALES’ THE DEVOUT LIFE. 
WILSON’S THE LORD'S SUPPER. Large type. 
*TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING. 

HOLY DYING. 


*These two in one Volume. 55. 


Devotional Series, 18mo, without Red Borders. Zach 1s. 
BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

KEMPIS’ (A) OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
WILSON’S THE LORD'S SUPPER. Large type. 
*TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING, 
Y HOLY DYING, 

*These two in one Volume. 2s, 6d. 
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Edersheim.— Works by ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Ph.D., 
sometime Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint, Oxford. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. Two Vols. 
8vo. 245. 


JESUS THE MESSIAH: being an Abridged Edition of ‘The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah.’ Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


PROPHECY AND HISTORY IN RELATION TO THE MESSIAH: 
The Warburton Lectures, 1880-1884. 8vo. 125. 


TOHU-VA-VOHU (‘Without Form and Void’): being a collection of 
Fragmentary Thoughts and Criticism. Crow 8vo. 65. 


Ellicott.—Works by C. J. ELLICoTT, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 


A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 
PAUL’S EPISTLES. Greek Text, with a Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary, and a Revised English Translation. 8vo. 


I CORINTHIANS. 16s. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 


GALATIANS. 8s. 6d. PHILEMON. tos. 6d. 
EPHESIANS. 8s. 6d. THESSALONIANS. 75. 6d. 


PASTORAL EPISTLES. tos. 6d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 8v0. 12s. 


Epochs of Church History. Edited by MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peterborough. cap. 8vo. 25. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN| THE CHURCH AND THE 
OTHER LANDS. By the Rev. H.W. EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 


Tucker, M.A. 


THE HISTORY OF THE RE- 
FORMATION IN ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. Gro. G. Perry, M.A. 

THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the Rev. ALrrep 
Piummer, D.D 

THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, M.A. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Broprick, D.C.L. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. By J. Bass MUuLLINGER, 

M.A. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE} 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rey. W. 


Hunt, M.A. 


H. F. Tozer, M.A. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. A. Carr. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By Henry OFFLEY 
Wakeman, M.A. 

HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
By the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A. 

THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By Uco Batzant. 

THE COUNTER-REFORMATION. 
By Apo.tpHus WILLIAM Warp, Litt. D. 

WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 
FOR REFORM. By Regarnatp L. 
Poorer, M.A. 


THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
H. M. Gwatkin, M.A. 
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Fosbery.— Works edited by the Rev. THOMAS VINCENT FOSBERY, 
-M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading. 


VOICES OF COMFORT. Cheap Edition. Small 8v0. 35. 6d. 
The Larger Edition (7s. 6d.) may still be had. 
HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING. In 


connection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Selected 
from Various Authors. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Garland—THE PRACTICAL TEACHING OF THE APO- 
CALYPSE. By the Rev. G. V. GARLAND, M.A. 8vo0. 16s. 


Gore.—Works by the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., Principal of the 
Pusey House; Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Goulburn.—Works by EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., 
D.C.L., sometime Dean of Norwich. 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION. Smadl 8vo, 6s. 6d.; 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.; Presentation Edition, 2 vols. small 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS: a Sequel to ‘Thoughts on Personal 
Religion.’ Small 8vo. 5s. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


THE CHILD SAMUEL: a Practical and Devotional Commentary on 
the Birth and Childhood of the Prophet Samuel, as recorded in 
1 Sam. i., ii. 1-27, ili. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE CHILDHOOD: a Practical and Devotional 
Commentary on the Single Incident of our Blessed Lord’s Childhood 
(St. Luke ii. 41 to the end). Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE COLLECTS OF THE DAY: an Exposition, Critical and Devo- 
tional, of the Collects appointed at the Communion. With Preliminary 
Essays on their Structure, Sources, etc. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 8s. each. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE LITURGICAL GOSPELS for the Sundays, 
one for each day in the year. With an Introduction on their Origin, 
History, the Modifications made in them by the Reformers and by the 
Revisers of the Prayer Book. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


MEDITATIONS UPON THE LITURGICAL GOSPELS for the 
Minor Festivals of Christ, the two first Week-days of the Easter and 
Whitsun Festivals, and the Red-letter Saints’ Days. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS compiled from various sources (chiefly from Bishop 
Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Principle. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. Cheap Edition. 16mo. ts. 


Harrison.— PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTI- 
CISM; Lessons from Twenty Years’ Experience in the Field of Christian 
Evidence. By the Rev. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, B.D., Lecturer 
of the Christian Evidence Society. Crows 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Hernaman.—LYRA CONSOLATIONIS. From the Poets of 
the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Centuries. Selected and 
arranged by CLAUDIA FRANCES HERNAMAN. Syall 8vo. 6s. 


Holland.— Works by the Rev. HENRY ScoTT HOLLAND, M.A, 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 


CREED AND CHARACTER: Sermons. Crown 8v0. 75. 6d. 


ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


GOOD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words, delivered 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Good Friday. . Smad/J 8vo. 25, 


LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Hopkins.—CHRIST THE CONSOLER. A Book of Comfort 
for the Sick. By EXLICE HOPKINS. Smadl 8vo0. 2s. 6d. 


Ingram.—HAPPINESS: In the Spiritual Life ; or, ‘The Secret 
of the Lord,’ A Series of Practical Considerations. By the Rev. W. 
CLAVELL INGRAM, M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Leicester. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


INHERITANCE, THE, OF THE SAINTS; or, Thoughts on 
the Communion of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Col- 
lected chiefly from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the 
Rey. HENRY ScoTT HOLLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Jameson.—Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. Zwo Vols. Cloth, gilt top, 205. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With 11 etchings and 88 Woodcuts. One Vol. Cloth, 
gilt top, 10s. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. One Vol. Cloth, gilt top, tos. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. JAMESON ; continued and completed by 
LADY EASTLAKE. With 31 etchings and 281 Woodcuts. Zwo Vols. 
8v0. 205, net. 


Jennings—ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present ‘Times. 
By the Rev, ARTHUR CHARLES JENNINGS, M.A. Crown 8v0. 75. 6d. 
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Jukes.— Works by ANDREW JUKES. 

THE NEW MAN AND THE ETERNAL LIFE. Notes on the 
Reiterated Amens of the Son of God. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. - 

THE MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Keble—_MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRIT- 
INGS OF JOHN KEBLE, M.A. Selected and Arranged for Daily 
Use. ByC. M.S. Crown 16mo. Is. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Kennaway.—CONSOLATIO; OR, COMFORT FOR THE 
AFFLICTED. Edited by the late Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY. 16m. 
2s. 6d. 


King.—_DR. LIDDON’S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALES- 
TINE IN 1886. Being Letters descriptive of the Tour, written by his 
Sister, Mrs. KING. Crowz 8vo. 55. 


Knox Little—Works by W. J. KNox: LiTrLe, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE HOPES AND DECISIONS OF THE PASSION OF OUR 
MOST HOLY REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE THREE HOURS’ AGONY OF OUR BLESSED REDEEMER. 
Being Addresses in the form of Meditations delivered in St. Alban’s 
Churcn, Manchester, on Good Friday. Smail 8vo. 25.; or in Paper 
Cover, 1S. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent 
and Advent 1877. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHES- 
TER. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE WITNESS OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Cvowz 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. Sipney LEar. 
FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A Book containing a Text, Short Reading, 


and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 
1s.; 07 cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry 


Cheap Edition, 32mo. 


Cheap Edition. 32mo. 


WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. 


Small 8vo. 55. 


THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE, 
Nine Vols. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, 
Daughter of Louis xv., known 
also as the Mother Térése de 
St. Augustin. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of 
the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. 


HENRI PERREYVE. By A. GRATRY. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva. 


16mo. 25.6d. Alsoa 


16mo. 35. 6d. Also a 


1s. ; or cloth gilt, 1s. éd. 


Large Type. 


2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


160, 
35. 6a. each. 


THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
IN FRANCE, 

A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. 


FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
BRAI. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 
Uniform Editions. Nine Vols. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS 
TO MEN. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS 
TO WOMEN. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRI- 
TUAL LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 
DE SALES. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. 


Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics. 
Small 8vo. 


With Red Borders. 
16mo. 25. 6a. each. 


IMITATION OF 


Ledition. 
Editions. 
OF THE 
CHRIST. 
THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. 
By LAURENCE SCUPOLI. 


THE DEVOUT LIFE. By ST. 
FRANCIS DE SALES, 


Edited by H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 
16mo. 


New and 
2s. 6d. each. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 

THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. 

SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 
French, 


St. FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
LOVE oF GOD. 


SELECTIONS FROM PASCAL'S 


THOUGHTS, 


Original 
5s.each. New and Cheaper 


OF THE LOVE OF GOD. By 
ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE, Jn Ten Books. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 55. 
Edition only, 
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Liddon.— Works by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
late Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo0. 55. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two 
Comings of our Lord. ZYwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the 
Birth of our Lord and the End of the Year. Cvrowm 8vo. 55. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. TZwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 2:5. 6d. 
SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Smail 8vo. 
2s. 6d. ; or in Paper Cover, 1s. 6d. 
The Crown 8vo Edition (5s.) may still be had. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. LIDDON, D.D. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. 
LIDDON,D.D. Selectedand arranged by C.M.S. Crown 16mo. 1s. 


DR. LIDDON'S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE IN 1886. 
Being Letters descriptive of the Tour, written by his Sister, Mrs. K1nc. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., 
Canon of Ely. 


AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE--INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being a Sequel to After Death, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, astraced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruc- 
tionsin Church, Zwo Vols, Crown 8vo, 125. Cheap Edition in one 
Vol. Crown 8vo. 55. 
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Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, DD., 
Canon of Ely—continued. 
THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 


Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8v0. 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican-Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement, With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Stirring Events 
affecting the Church and Nonconformists from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. Poems by J. W. BowDEN, R. H. 
FROUDE, J. KEBLE, J. H. NEWMAN, R. I. WILBERFORCE, and 
I. WILLIAMS ; and a New Preface by CARDINAL NEWMAN. 16/0. 
With Red Borders. 2s. 6d. 


LYRA GERMANICA. Hymns translated from the German by 
CATHERINE WINKWORTH. Small 8vo. 55. 


MacColl.—CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE 
AND MORALS. By the Rev. MALcoLM MacCoLu, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mason.—Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. Also a Large-Paper Edition for Marginal Notes. 
4to. 12s. 6d. 


THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Cvowz 8vo0. 


Mercier.—OUR MOTHER CHURCH: Being Simple Talk 
on High Topics. By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Moberly.— Works by GEORGE MOoBERLY, D.C.L., late Bishop of 
Salisbury. 


PLAIN SERMONS. Preached at Brighstone. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE SAYINGS OF THE GREAT FORTY DAYS, between the 
Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the Outlines of the Kingdom 
of God. In Five Discourses. Crown 8vo. 55. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Mostly preached at Brighstone. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. Two Vols, 
Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
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Mozley.—Works by J. B. MozLry, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. TwoVols. 8vo. 245. 


EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1865. Crown 8v0. 75. 6d. 


RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION TO 
OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures delivered to Graduates of 
the University of Oxford. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


» SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Mozley.—Works by the Rev. T. Moztrey, M.A., Author 
of ‘Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement.’ 


THE WORD. Crown 8vo0. 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
CCUMENICAL COUNCIL 1869-1870. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


Newbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEwWBOLT, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


THE MAN OF GOD. Being Six Addresses delivered during Lent 
1886, at the Primary Ordination of the Right Rev. the Lord Alwyne 
Compton, D.D., Bishop of Ely. Smadi 8vo. 15. 6d. 


COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE, Being Sermons preached 
on Various Occasions. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE VOICE OF THE PRAYER BOOK. Being Spiritual Addresses 
bearing on the Book of Common Frayer. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Newnham.—THE ALL-FATHER: Sermons preached in a 


Village Church, By the Rev. H. P. NEWNHAM. With Preface by 
EDNA LYALL. Crowz 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Newnham.—ALRESFORD ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. By 
Rev. W. O. NEWNHAM, M.A., late Rector of Alresford. CONTENTS :-— 
Bible Story of Creation—Bible Story of Eden—Bible Story of the 
Deluge—After Death—Miracles : A Conversation—Eternal Punishment 
—The Resurrection of the Body. Cvrowm 8vo. 6s, 
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Newman.—Works by JOHN HENRY Newman, B.D. (Cardinal 
Newman), formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Eight Vols. Cabinet Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 55. each. Popular Edition. Eight Vols. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. each. 


SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons.’ 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD, between A.D. 1826 and 1843. Crown 8vo. 55. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Cadinet 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. Popular Edition. Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Crown 
8vo. 55. 


THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
“With a Brief Autobiographical Memoir. Arranged and Edited by 
ANNE MOZLEY. Two Vols. 8vo. 305. net. 
** For other Works by Cardinal Newman, see Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Catalogue 
of Works in General Literature. 


Osborne.—Works by EDWARD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
. Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE CHILDREN’S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. /dlustrated, 16mo. 25. 6d. 


THE SAVIOUR-KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament | 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. //dustrated. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN'S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jllustrated. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


Oxenden.—Works by the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, for- 
merly Bishop of Montreal. 
THE HISTORY OF MY LIFE: An Autobiography. Crown 8v0. 55. 


THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY ; or, Counsel to the Awakened. cap. 
8v0, large type. 25.6d. Cheap Edition. Small type, limp. 15. 


THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. New Red Rubric Edition. 32mo, 
cloth. 2s. Common Edition. 32mo, 15. 


OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. J¢ap. 8vo. 235. 6d. 
(continued. 
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Oxenden.—Works by the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, 
formerly Bishop of Montreal—continued. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. First Series. cap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Second Series. cap. 8v0. 25. 6d. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION. TwoSeriesin one Volume. Crowz 8vo. 65. 


COTTAGE SERMONS; or, Plain Words tothe Poor. Fcag. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FOR HOLY WEEK. 16th, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
DECISION. 180. 1s. 6d. 

THE HOME BEYOND; or, A Happy Old Age. cap, 8vo. 1s. EL. 
THE LABOURING MAN’S BOOK. 18mo, large type, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


Paget.—Works by the Rev. FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
10-18, 1888. Small 8vo. 2s. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. By a CLERGYMAN. With 
Prefaces by H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. IL.—THE HOLY GOSPELS. 4s. 6d. 
Vol. IIl.—ActTs TO REVELATION. 65. 
THE PSALMS. 55. 


PRIEST (THE) TO THE ALTAR; Or, Aids to the Devout 
Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient English 
Use of Sarum. Royal 8vo. | res. 


Pusey.—Works by the late Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D. 32mo. 25. 6d. 


PRAYERS FOR A YOUNG SCHOOLBOY. With a Preface by 
H. P. Lippon, D.D. 24mo. 1s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE 
PUSEY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 


MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. Selected and Arranged for 
Daily Use. By C. M.S. Crown 16mo. 1s. 
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Richmond.—_C HRISTIAN ECONOMICS. By the Rev. 
WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A., sometime Warden of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. Crow 8vo, 6s. 


Sanday.—THE ORACLES OF GOD: Nine Lectures on the 
Nature and Extent of Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance 
of the Old Testament Scriptures at the Present Time. By W. 
Sanpay, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis 
and Fellow of Exeter College. Crown 8vo. 45. - * 


Seebohm.— THE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, AND THOMAS MORE: A History of their Fellow- ~ 
Work. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 8vo. 145. 


Stephen.—ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
. By the Right Hon. Sir J. STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Swayne.—_THE BLESSED DEAD IN PARADISE. Four 


All Saints’ Day Sermons, preached in Salisbury Cathedral. By ROBERT 
G. SWAYNE, M.A., Chancellor and Canon Residentiary. Crow 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


Tweddell—_THE SOUL IN CONFLICT. A Practical Exami- 
nation of some Difficulties and Duties of the Spiritual Life. By 
MARSHALL TWEDDELL, M.A., Vicar of St. Saviour, Paddington. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* 


Twells—COLLOQUIES ON PREACHING. By HEnry 


TWELLs, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Wakeman.—THE HISTORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 
By HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A. Small 8vo. 15. 6d. 


Welldon. THE FUTURE AND THE PAST. Sermons 
preached to Harrow Boys. (first Series.) By the Rev. J. E. C. 
WELLDON, M.A., Head Master of Harrow School. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Williams.—Works by the Rev. IsAAc WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRA- 
TIVE. ight Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. Sold separately. 
THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE ; OUR Lorp’s MINISTRY (Third Year). 
ee cine THE HOLY WEEK. 
A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, 
Our Lorp’s NATIVITY. ‘ 
Our Lorp’s MinisTry(Second Year). | OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Series of 
Sermons, Crown 8vo. 55. 


Our Lorp’s PASSION. 


(continued. 
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Williams.—Works by the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford—continued. 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. A Series of 
Sermons. Cvowmn 8vo. 55. 


THE APOCALYPSE. With Notes and Reflections. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUN- 
DAYS AND HOLY DAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. Two 


- Vols. Crown 8v0. 55. each. 
- PLAIN SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM. Two Vols, Crown wo. 
55. each. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ISAAC WILLIAMS, 
B.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. F 


Woodford.—Works by JAMES RUSSELL WOODFORD, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Ely. 
THE GREAT COMMISSION: Twelve Addresses on the Ordinal. 


Edited, with an Introduction on the Ordinations of his Episcopate, by 
HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS ON OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. 
Edited by HERBERT MORTIMER LucKock, D.D. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Woodruff.— THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. Verses for the 
Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By C. H. WoopDRUFF, 
B.C.L. With an Introduction by the LORD BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 
Ficeap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Wordsworth. 


For List of Works by the late Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of 
Lincoln, see Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Catalogue of Theological Works, 
82 pp. Sent post free on application. 


Wordsworth.—Works by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CREED. Crown 8vo. 55. 
CHRISTOPHER AND OTHER POEMS. Cvown 8vo0. 6s. 


Younghushand,—W orks by FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD, told in Simple Language for Children. 
With 25 Illustrations on Wood from Pictures by the Old Masters, and 
numerous Ornamental Borders, Initial Letters, etc., from Longmans’ 
New Testament. Crowz 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE STORY OF GENESIS, told in Simple Language for Children. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 4 


Printed by T. and A. Constants, Printers to Her Majesty, 
at the Edinburgh University Press. 
10,000/11/91. 


Little, William John Knox, 1839-1919. 
Sunlight and shadow in the Christian 
sermons preached for the most part in . 
New ed. London, New York, Longmans, G 
1892. 
xii, 310p. 20cm. 
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